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PREFACE: 


Ur common Idea of Rhetorick : 
is this, That to ſpeak Eloquent- F 
ly, ut ſuffices to crajys our Me- ] 
mory with ſuch Pretepts as are 
preſerib'd by it, In this opinion, ſeveral 
people read with great eapernef thoſe 
Books which are writ of that Subject? ; but 
after all their pains and eeny fading 
their improvement but ſmall » Ah them- 
ſelves little more Eloquent than before , 
they impate it to the CAuthor, 4s if he 
had not diſcover'd the Myſtery of the 
CArt accoraing ts his pretence 3 S0 that 
pot receiving the benefit they expetted, 
their diſappointment turas into diſpuſt, a 
makes them deſpiſe all that he writes: , 
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The Preface. 

1 ſhould expe no better Fortune for 
this Book , had not our CAuthor avoided 
a particular fault that renders moſt Books 
of Rhetorick ineffetFual, He does not 
trouble the Reader with a throwg and 
huddle of Precepts, that ſerve only to load 
and incumber the Mind, He endeavours 
to lay oper the bottom of the Art he anaer- 
takes , and jts natural Principles , which 
being well underſtood , leaves us under no 
zeceſſity of multitude of Rules, that ao but 
crowd one another ont of the CMemnury as 
ſoon as they are entred. | 

To make mus comprehend the true Rea- 
ſons of the Principles of Rhetorick , our 
Author begins with an explication how 
Speech is form'd: To ſhow from Nature 
zt fel” after what manner words are tobe 
contriv afor the Expreſſion of our Thoughts, 
and the Motions of our wills, he has ſuppos'd 
a company of” new Men met together, who 
had never convers'd before', nor knew how 
to ſpeak, He confiders what theſe \Men 
would do ; he makes it appear , they would 


quickly find the benefit of Speech , and 


frame a Language to themſelves, He 
conſiders what form they would give it , 
«nd in his reſearch diſcovers the Funda- 
þ mentals 
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The Preface. 


mentals of all Language, and gives hit 
Reaſons for all Rules preſerib'd by the 
Grammarians. It may be, his Diſquiſition 
will appear inconfiderable 1 ſome, whoa 
will be diſconrag'd from reading this Book, 
when in the Front they find him ſpeaking 
of Nouns Subftantives , Adjectives , 
Declenſions , Verbs, Conjugations , 
&c. But, beſides that the Conſequence 
will eaſily evince, that it u uſeful for 
teaching Languages with more readineſs, 
and to make us ſpeak more exaitly ; Order 
would not permit him to paſs over thoſe 
little things, which if you will believe 
Quintilian (as great a eMaſter of Rhe- 
torick- 4s any has writ) make the moſt im- 
portant part of the Art of Speaking x 
and this he aeilares, by comparing them 
fo the Foundations of « Houſe , which 
thengh laid low ander ground, are yet as 
weceſſary parts as any that appear. 
when his new Men have ated their 
parts , our Author ſhows what is the trae 
Original of Lanzuage , and that "tis not 
bare accident that ſupplied us with Words, 
Nevertheleſs he demonſtrates , that Lan- 
guage depends upon the Will ana Conſent 
of Men , and that Cuſtom, or conmon Cons 
| A 4 __ _ 
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ſent , exerciſes an abſolute dominion over 
our Words, and therefore he gives us 
Rules to know the Laws of Cuſtom, and 
Dircitions how they are to be kept, And 
all this in his firſt Book, : 

tn his ſecond Book he obſerves that the | 
plentifulleſt, and moſt copivas Languages f 
cannot furniſh proper Terms for the Ex- 
preſſion of all our Tdea's, and therefore 
recourſe is to be had to Art, and we 
muft borrow the Term: of things that 
bear reſemblance, or retain ſome refe- 
rence or conmexion with thoſe which we 
would - ſignifie ciher ways , had common 
Cuſtom afforded us Natural Terms, Theſe ; 
borrowed Expreſſions are cailed Tropes ; | 
he ſpeaks of all ſorts of Tropes, and of 
their Uſe, He obſerves likewiſe in the 
ſame Book , That as Nature has diſpos'd 
the Body of Man ſo , as toput it ſelf into 
ſuch poſtures immediately as are beſt proper 
for avoiding what is like to be hurtful, 
ard for receiving what is like to dogood 
So Nature dire(fs us to certain tricks and 
artifices in ſpeaking, able to produce in 
the Minas of our Hearers the Effetts which 
we deſire , whether it be anger, or mild- 
meſs , or deteſtation , or love, Theſe ways - | 
and 
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-aud artifices, in ſpeaking, are called Fi- 


. well pronounc d (as our Author has ob- 
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gures , of which our CAuthor treats with 
more than ordinary care , not contenting _ 
himſelf with mentioning their Names, 
and adaing ſome few Examples (as is com- 
monly done) but he diſcovers the Nature 
of” each Figare , and how it us to be uſed, 
The — wherewith we ſpeak, and 
the pleaſure we take to hear an harangue 


eru'd at the beginning of his Book) has 
diſpos'd Mankind to make uſeof words to 
ſignifie his Thoughts , rather than of any 
other ſign. Jn the ordering and ranging 
of words, great pains has been taken to 
find out what it is that makes a Diſcourſe 
gowell off of the Tongue , and prove grate- 
ul to the Hearers, we have at large in 
his third Book , what we are to avoid, 
what we are to obſerve, what we are to 
do in the ranking our words for better 
pronunciation ; aud what we are to do to 
make them acceptable to the Ear, Inthis 
Book it is he diſcourſes of Periods , explains 
the Art of Verſification ; and after he has 
taught what it is tw the Sound of Words 
that is pleaſant zo the Ear, he ſhows - 
how the Rules preſerib'd by other —_ 
' for 
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for the Compoſition of Periods , and Miz 
king of Verſe, are for no other end, but 
to diſcover in Diſcourſe the conditions that 
render pronunciation moſt agreeable and 
eaſie. 

The laſt Book treats of Styles, or ways 
of ſpeaking , which Men Shou according 
to their natural inclinations, He pives 
direttion for regulation of our Styles ; and 
that every Subject might be treated in 4 
tonvenient way , he ſhows how onr Style 
ought to be herghtned or debaſed, as the 
Matter of our Diſcourſe is conſiderable or 


otherwiſe : He ſhows how the quality of 


owr Diſcourſe ought to expreſs the quality 
of our Subjett ; how our Style ought tobe 
ſtrong or ſmooth , ſevere or florid, as the 
Nature of the Subject requires, He in- 
quires ito the Style of an Orator, a Poet; 
4 Philoſopher , and Hiſtorian ; and at the 
end of his Diſcourſe, ſpeaking of Rhetorical 
Ornaments, he demonſtrates that they are 
produc'd by exatt obſervation of the Rules 
which he has preſerib'd, 

Theſe Four Books of the Art of Spea- 
king, are followed by a Diſcourſe in which 
the Author gives us an Idea of the Art of 
Perlwaſion, At the Entrance of his 


Diſ- 
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Diſcourſe , he gives Reaſons why he "has 
ſeparated that Art from the Art of Spea>, 
king, which Reaſons are not neceſſary to 
be inſerted in this place, Thouzh his 
Diſcourſe be ſhort , 1 am of opinion it afc- 
fords a better Deſcription of the Art of 


Perlwaſion, than great Volumes which 


others have compos d of that Subjeff, And 
therefore our Author diſplaying the tree 
Fundamentals of the Arts of Speaking , 
and Perſwading , (both which are com- 
rehended in our Idea of Rhetorick) 1 do 
not deſpair but thoſe who ſhall ſeriouſly 
peruſe this Book , will receive ſuch benefit , 
as is not to be found in the Writings of 
the ancient Rhetoricians , who preſent us 
only with Rules , without any Charadter 
or Deſcription of their Principles. 

Though this new KRhetorick ſhould give 
u nothing but ſpeculative Notions, that 
contribute little to the making us. Elo- 
quent , yet the reading of it would not be 
altogether uſeleſs, becauſe in his Diſcourſe 
of” the Nature of this Cart, he makes 
ſeveral important reflexions upon our Mind, 
(whereof Diſcourſe is the Image) which re- 
flextons conduce hiohly to the knowledge of 
our ſelves, and by conſequence deſerve our 
attention. Be- 
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Beſides this , I perſwade my ſelf, there 
is wo perſon of any moderate curioſity , but 
will be glad to underſiand Reaſons for dll 
Rules preſcrib'd by the Art of Speaking. 
when onr CAuthor tells us what us plea- 
ſong in Diſcourſe ,, he does not call it je ne 
ſcay quoy withont a Name he names 
it , aud condutting us to the very Foun- 
tain from whence our Pleaſure ſprings , he 

reſents to our view the Principles of thoſe 

Rules that make them apreeable ; which 
muſt needs be more ſatisfattory , than the 
works of thoſe who pleaſe only by the pra- 
tice of the ſaid Rules: For the Pleaſures 
of the Mind, are to be preferr'd before 
the Pleaſures of the Senſe, It would be 
abſurd and irregular (ſays St. Avſtin) 
to prefer Pleaſure cauſed by the running 
of a Verſe, before the Knowledge how to 
compoſe they, Nonnulli pervers:, ma- 
gs amant verſum, quam artem ip- 
am qua conficitur verſus; quia plus 
auribus quam intelligentiz ſole dede- 
runt. Some are ſo idle us to fancy 4 
Verſe, more than the Art of compoſing 
#hem , becauſe they are more devoted to 
their Ear , than their Underſtanding. 


But 
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But this Treatiſe will be muve patti- 
eularly uſeful to young Men, by reaſons otir 
Author treats of every thing in its Na- 


| tural Order ; and condutts the Reader to 


the underflandins of what 'he teaches by 
ſuch eaſie Reaſons, as are not deſerib'd fo 
accurately and plainly in woſt other Ma- 
fters. 1t has been a daily complaint, that 
ſufficient care has not been taken ts th» 
form and fortifie the Judgments of young 
People , who bave been hitherto taught 
like young Parrots , only by words , with- 
out regarding the improvement of their 
Judgments by accuſtoming them to argue 
and reaſon upon the ſmall things that they 


_ are taught. Hence it is, that Sciences many 


times do but trouble the Mind, and cor- 
rupt the Natural Judgment that is often - 
conſpicuous in ſome perſons who ſtudy but 
little. —— 

Our Author thought not fit to ſwell up 
his Book with multitude of Examples , 
though perhaps they might have been con- 
venient ; for there is no Maſter but may 
ſapply this defet# , by cauſing his Scholars 
to mark ſuch places as are excellent in the 
works of ſuch as have tranſcended in the 


 Pradtice of this Art. 


This 
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This Ti __ is not intended for the 
| Orator alone, but in general for all that 
b either ſpeak or write ; for Poets, Hiſto- 
, rians, Philoſophers, Divines, &c, And 
though it was compos'd in French , it may 
ſerve for all Languages, becauſe it inquires 
into the Fundamentals of Speech , and the 
Rules preſcrib'd in it , are not peculiar to 
ny owe Language, 
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The Or *Tans of the Yoi oice , and how our 


Speech is formd. 


E may ſpeak with our 
Eyes, and our Fingers , 
and - make ufe of the 
motions of thoſe parts 

to expreſs_the Idea's which are prelent 

to our Minds, and the Aﬀections of our 

Wills : But this way of Speaking 1s not 

only 1mperfe& ,. but troubleftom; We 

B _ calts 
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cannot without much labour expreſs by 
our Eyes, or our Fingers, all the vya- 
riety of things which occur to our 
thought : We move our Tongue with 
eaſe, and can readily diverſifie the ſound 


of our Voice indifferent manners. For . | 


this reaſon Nature has diſpoſed Man 
to make uſe of the Organs of the Yoice 
to give ſenſible figas of what he wills 
and concelves. 

- - The diſpoſition of theſe Organs is 
wonderful, We have a natural Organ, 
of which the aftera arteria or Wind- 
pipe (proceeding from the Lungs to the 
root. of our Tongue) 15 the paſſage or 
Canal. The Lungs are like Bellows, 
drawing in the Air by their dilatation, 
and expelling it by their contraction. 
The part of the «ſþer arteria next the 
root of the Tongue is called the Zarynx, 
and is incompals'd with Cartilages and 
Muſcles, by which it opens and ſhuts. 
When the orifice of the Laryax is 
ſtraight, the Air being violently forc'd 
out, 15 daſh'd and broken , and receives 
a motion which makes the ſound of the 
Voice, but which is not yet articula- 


ted. This Voice is received in the 


Mouth, 


The Art of Sptaking. 3 | 
Mouth , where the Tongue modifies ity 


' and gives it different forms, according 


to its propulſion againſt the Teeth or 
the Palate; according as it is detain'd 
or tranſmitted; or according- as the 
Mouth is more or leſs open: 

This facility of expreſfing our Sen- 


- timents by the Voice, has cauſed Man« 


kind to apply themſelves ſtudiouſly to 
the conſideration of all the differences 
which it receives from the ſeveral mo« 
tions of the Organs of Pronunciation s 
and they have diſtinguithed eyery partt- 
cular modification by a Letter : ' Theſe 


_  Lettersarethe Elements of Speech, and 


though their number be not great, yet 


they are ſufficient for all-the Words not 


only of rhe preſent , but of all the paſt, 
and future Languages in the World. 
The conjunction of two or more Letters 
makes a Syllable ; one or more Syllables 
makes a Word ; ſo that we may fay ; 
Speech is a compoſition of Sounds of 
the Voice, by Men eſtabliſhed to be the 
ſigns of their Thoughts, and having 
the power to awaken the Idea's to 
which they have annexed them. Their 
Number is but 24, yetare they ” 
B 2 O 
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of compoling a prodigious multitude 
of different Words. I have ſhown elſe- 
where, that 24 ſeveral Letters may be 
fo variouſly tranſpoſed , as to make 576 
ſeveral Words of two Letters. That 
24 times as many Words may be form'd 
of three ſeveral Letters, that is to ſay, 
13824 Words. That 24 times as many 
more may; be made of four ſeveral Let- 
ters ; and ſo on proportionably : From | 
whence we may judge of the vaſt va- + 
riety of Words that might be made of 
them all , and indeed they are little leſs 
than infinite, 4+ 
And here it 1s of 1mportance to ob- 
ſerve the diſtinction betwixt the ſex! of 
Words and the body ; betwixt that in» 
them which 1s corporeal, and that in a 
them which is ſpiritual; betwixt that | 
which 1s common to us with Birds, 
and that which is peculiar to our ſelves. 
The Idea's preſent to our Mind (when 
it. commands the Organs of the Voice 
to form ſuch Sounds as are the ſigns of 
thoſe Idea's) are the Soul of our Words : 
The Sounds form'd by the Organs of 
our Voice (which , though of them- 
ſelves they have nothing reſembling 
| thole 
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thoſe Idea's, do notwithſtanding repre- 
ſent them) are the material;part , -and 
may be called the Body of our Words, 
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II. 


Before we ſpeak, we ought to form a 
Scheme m our Minds of What We 


defire to ſay. _ 


Painter will not lay on his Co- 
lours*till he has formed 1a his wma- 
gination what he detigns to .dray, 
Diſcourſe 1s the Picture ot our thoughtss 
the Tongue 1s the Pencil which draws. 
that Picture; and Words are -the Co- 
lours. We ought therefore 1n the firſt 
place to range our Thoughts, and put 
{uch things as we intend to repreſent 
by our Words into natural order; 
diipoling them ſo, that the knowledge 
of {ome few of them, may render the 
reſt more eafie and intelligible to the 

Reader, el: Y 
The Natural. Order to be obferved 
inthe ranging of our thoughts, belongs 
Sn B 3 pro- 
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properly: to thoſe that write of the Art 
of Thinking. Every Art has its bounds, 
which are not to be tranſgreſs'd. For 
ſuch things as relate to the Matter of 
our Diſcourſe, my following Rules wall 
not be (I ſuppole) unworthy of Con- 
fideration. The firſt is, That we me- 
ditate upon our Subje&, and make all 
reflexion neceſſary for the diſcovery of 
ſuch means as may dire& us to our pro- 
poſed end. We muſt forget nothing 
that may make that Subject perſpicuous, 
But it many times happens, that en- 
deavouring to clear and explain a thing, 
we overcharge the attention of the 
Reader, and render it moreabſtruſe, by 
our prolix explications, Abundance 1s 
ſometimes the caule of ſterility : The 
Husbandman fears the rankneſs of his 
Corn, and feeds his Sheep with it to 
prevent it. We cannot comprehend 
any Argument or Science, unleſs our 
meditation ſupply us with things ne- 
ceſfary, and retrench what 1s ſuper- 
fluous; which pains an Authoy 1s to 
ſpare toſuch perſons as he undertakes to 
inſtruct. A Man that writes by halves, 
gives an imperfect account; 'but a great 
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book is a great evil; pz fiÞAlev, piyec 
wean, We wander in it, we loſe our 
ſelves, and have ſcarce patience to turn 
it over. When therefore we have made 
an exact colletion of all things rela- 
ting to the matter of which we treat , 


we muſt contract them, reduce them 


to their juft bounds, and making a 
ſtrict choice and ſeledtion of what are 
abſolutely neceſſary, reje& the reſt as 
ſuperfluous. We are to be continually 
intent upon the end to which we would 
arrive ; we are to take the ſhorteſt eut: 
to it, and avoid all manner of devyia- 
tion. Unleſs we lightly run over 
things of ſmall importance , not at all 
eſſential to our deſign, our Reader will 
be weary , and his application diverted 
from ſuch as are. 

This Brevity , ſo neceſſary to make a 
Book neat. and compact, conſiſts not 
only in the retrenchment of what 1s 
unneceſſary ,. but requires that we inſert 
ſuch circumſtances as may illuſtrate our 
diſcourſe, and imply many things that 
are not expreſſed. For this, weareto 
imitate the addreſs of Timazthes, the 
famous Painter , who being to repre- 

B 4 ſent 
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ſent the prodigious ſtature of a Giant 
in a {mall picture, painted him lying 
along in the midſt of a Troop of Sa- 
tyrs, one of which was meaſuring the 
Giants Thumb with his Thyrſe , 1nti- 
mating by that ingenious invention , 
how vaſt his Body muſt needs be, when 
ſo ſmall a part of him was to be mea- 
ſured with a Launce. Theſe Inven- 
tions require much wit, and applica- 
tion ; and therefore 1t was , that Mons* 
Paſcal (an Author very famous for his 
felicity in compriſing much in few 
words) exculed himſelf wittily for the 
extravagant length of one of his Let- 
ters, by ſaying, he had not time to 
make it ſhorter, | 
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To ſignifie the difference of our 
Thoughts , we have need of Words * 
of different Orders. 


S we cannot finith a Picture, nor 
CA diitinguiſh the differeat ſtrokes 
of 


Wi 
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of things to be repreſented therein ; 
with one ſingle Colour, fo 'tis impoſ- 
ſible to exprels whatever occurs in our 
Mind, with Words of one ſingle Or- 
der. Let Nature be Miſtreſs in this 
caſe, and teach us what this diſtintion 
ought tobe, let us ſee how Men would 
form their Language, and make them- 
ſelves intelligible one to another, ſhould 
they be brought together trom ſtrange 
and remote places. Let us make ule 


of the liberty, of the Poets, and fetch 


either our of the Earth or the Heavens 
a Troopot new Men, altogether 1gno- 
rant of the benefit of Words, The 
{ight muſt needs beagreeable, becauſe 
it 1s pleaſant to fancy them ſpeaking; 


and converting together with their 


Hands, their Eyes, geſtures. and con» 
tortions of their Bodies ; but it 1s plain, 
it would not be long before they would 
be weary of theſe poſtures, and either 
chance or diſcretion would ſhow them 

the convenitency of Words. ly 
We cannot diſcover what form they 
would give to their Language , but by 
conlidering what we our ſelves ſhould 
do in the fame company. Diverſity of 
Words 
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Words then , being neceſſary, only in 
reſpe&t of the different things which 
paſs in our Mind, and we areinclin'd 
toimpart ; we muft obſerve exactly all 
that fo paſſes, that we may beenabled 
thereby to find out what we are todo 
to paint the different Features of our 
Thoughts. , 

When our Organs of Senſe arefree , 
and undiſturbed, we perceive what it 
is that ſtrikes them ,, and at the ſame 
time we have the Idea's of ſuch things 

reſent to our Mind, For which rea- 
on theſe Idea's are not improperly cal- 
led , The Objetts of our Perceptions, Be- 
fides theſe Idea's which reſult from our 
Senſes, there are others fundamentally 

inherent in our Natures, and not fallin 
that way into our Minds; as thoſe 
which repreſent to us Natural and Ori- 
#1nal Truths, ſuch as theſe, That we 
are to give every man his due ; That it ss 
impoſſible for a thing to be and nit tobe at 

the =_ time, &Cc. 

oubtleſs if theſe new Men would 
make it their buſineſs to find out Words 
that might be ſigns of all theſe Idea's 
which are the ObjeQts of our perception 
(which 
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(which, according to the Philoſophers, - 


is the firſt operation of the Mind) in 
the infinite variety of Words, it would 


not be difficult to find r__ ſigns 


to mark every Idea, and give it a parti- 
cular Name. In as much as we gatu- 
rally make ule of theſe primitive No- 
tions, we may believe, that if other 
things ſhould preſent themſelves to their 
Minds, bearing any reſemblance or con- 
formity to thofe things which they. had 


- denominated before,they would not take 


the pains to invent new words,but(with 
ſome little variation) make uſe of the 
firſt Names to denote the difference of 
the things to which they would apply 
them. Experience perſwades me, that 
where a proper Word does not occur 
immediately to our Tongue, we ſhould 
make uſe of the Name of ſome other 
thing bearing ſome kind of reſemblance 
to it. In all Languages, the Names of 
things almoſt alike have very little dif- 
ference : From one ſingle Word many 
other are derived, as 1s obvious in the 
DiQtionaries of ſuch Javiguages as we 
know. Sy ; 
The ſame Word maybe diverſified 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral ways, by tranſpoſition, retrench- 
ment, addition of Vowels or Conſo- 
nants, or by changing the Termina- 
tion, SO that 1t 15 no hard matter, 
when we give the proper Name of a 
partzcular thing , to ſeveral others that 
are like it, to fignifie by forme little va- 
_ riation , what ſuch things have in pe- 
culiar ; andin what they differ from the 
things from whence they have their 
Names. 


I'V. 


Neuns Subſtantives, Adjeftives , and 
Articles. 


CUch Words as ſignifie the Object of 

our Thoughts,(that 1s to ſay, Things) 
are called Nouns, We conlider in every 
thing, its being, and its manner of 
being: The being of a thing, as for 
example, the being of Wax, 1s the ſub- 
ſtance of . Wax, The roundneſs or 
tquareneſs of the figure (which may 
be changed without prejudice to the. 
| Wax) 
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The "Art of Speaking. ': 
Wax) are its manners of being. To 
be ignorant, or knowing, are man- 
ners of our being. Ir is neceſſary there- 
fore ,” that among the Names of things, 
ſome ſhould 'be appointed to fignifie the 
ſubſtance. and ſome the manner of their 
being. Thoſe which deſcribe the ab- 
ſolute being ot a thing , are called Sub- 
ſtantives. Thoſe which deſcribe the 
manner only, are called Adje&ives, 
becaule having no natural ſubſiſtence 
of their own , they ſubſiſt by nothing 
but the Noun Subſtantive to which they 


are joyned. In theſe two Words, Round 


Earth , the laſt is the Subſtantive, and 
the firſt ſignihes nothing but its manner 
of being. Nouns Subſtantives do be- 
come Adjectives, or rather things of 
ablolute exiſtence; and ſubſtances are 
expreſſed by Nouns Adjectives, when 
being applied to other things, they are 
uſed to ſignifie their manner of being, 
as 12 thele Adjetives, Silvered, Tinea, 
Leaaed, &c. 

Nouns do commoniy fignifie things 
in 2 general and unlimited way : Ar- 
ticles, in Languages where they are 
uled, (as inGreekt, Latin, French, &Cc.) 

| do 
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do ſerve to reſtrain and determin the 
fignification of Nouns, and apply themi 
to a particular thing. If. we lay 'tis. a 
happineſs to be King , the expreſſion is 
vagous, but if you add zhe toit, and 
ſay it is a happineſs to be the Xig, it 
determins the buſineſs, and cannot be 
underſtood but of the King of a parti- 
cular People mentioned before. So 
that Articles do contribute very much 
to the clearneſ(s of Diſcourſe, and 'tis 
not impoſſible but theſe new Men , in 
the c— of their Language, would 
make uſe of them, and the neceſlity of 
determining the unfixed {ignification of 
Words would affift to the finding them 
out. 

The different ways of termination ; 
may be inſtead of another Noun. We 
find 1n all Languages that Nouns have 
two ſeveral terminations. One im- 
ports the thing mentioned to be of the 
Singular Number, the other of the Plu- 
ral . for which reaſon Nouns have ge- 
nerally two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural, The word Homo, with the 
termination of the Singular Number , 
_ nplies only a fingle Perlon;but Homines, 

in 
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 Prels the reference of a thing. Theſe 
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in the termination of the Plural,implies 
more Men ; the variation of the termi- 
nation ſerving inſtead of a4, or mary. 


_—_— _—_— 


—_— 


V. 


How to mark the references which 
things have among themſelves. 


V E do not always conſider 

{imply the things that are 
the Objects of our thoughts ; we com- 
pare them with other things , we re- 


_ fle& upon the places where they are 


upon the time of their duration; upon 
what they are; what they are not; 
and upon their references and relations. 
There is need of particular Terms to 
exprels theſe references, with the Series 
and Connexion of all the Idea's that the 
Conſideration of theſe things imprints 
in our Minds. In ſome Languages the 
different terminations of the ſame Noun 
do create new differences, and ſupply 
thoſe Words which are neceſlary to ex- 


arc 
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' are commonly called Caſes, and are fix 
in'cach Number , both Singular and 


Plural. The Nominative, the Genitive, '' 


the Dative, the Accuſative, the Vocative, 
«nd the Ablative, The ſame Noun (bes 
ſides the principal Idea of the thing 
which it ſignifies) contains a particular 
reference betwixt that thing and ſome 
other,according as 1t 15 1n the Genztive of 
the Dative Cale, &rc. The Nominative, 
ſignifies a thing ſimply and poſitively. 
The Genitive , its reference with the 
thing to which 1t relates, as Palatinn: 
Regis, The Dative, its relation to the 
thing as it tends to profit or prejudice, 
as Utils Reipublice, The Acculative , 
its relation to a thing which acts upon 
it, as Ceſar vicit Pompeinnyzy, The Vo- 
cative, is uſed when we addreſs our 
diſcourle tothe perſon or thing fignified 
by the Noun. The Ablative, 1s uſed 
in ſuch infinite caſes, that it 15 not pol- 
ſible to mark them all. 

The Languages whoſe Nouns donot 
admit of theſe different Caſes, do make 
uſe of little words called Particles with 
the ſame effect; as of, the, to, by, they, 
&c. Adverbs are uled likewiſe with 

little 
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little difference from the Declenſion of 
"Nouns, carrying with them ſometimes 
the force of thoſe Particles, as this Ad- 
verb wiſely imports as much as theſe 
two Words together , with wiſdom. 
The different relations betwixt things, 
in reſpect of their place, ſituation, mo- 
tion, repoſe, diſtance, oppoſition, and 
compariſon, are infinite, We cannot 
diſcourſe a moment, but ſoihething will 
ariſe to ſuggeſt them. We are'not to 
doubt then, but theſemen,, whom we 
ſuppoſe brought together from remote 
parts, of no corre{pondence, would 
> zaveyad find out ſome way or. other to 
1gnifie theſe references and relations , 
either by Particles (as in the Frezch, 
where the Nouns have not that way of 
DeclenſIon) or by the different termi- 
nations of the Names of the Things 
themſelves, as in the Latinand Greek, 


C CHAP. 


| 
Of the Nature of Verbs. 


He operations of the Mind are re- 
ferr d commonly to three princi- 
pals. Perception, by which we diſcern 
the difference of things. Fudgment, by 
which weaffirm of a thing, that it is, 
or thatitisnot, And Ratzrcimation, by 
which we draw conſequences to evince 
the truth or fallacy of a Propofition 
conteſted , by comparing it with -one 
or more jnconteſtable Propofitions, If 
we attend ſeriouſly to what paſſes in onr 
Mind , we ſhall find that we do rarely 
conſider of things, without making 
judgment of them. Sothat when theſe 
new Men had furniſhed themſelves with 
words to ſigniftie the objects of their 
Perceptions, they would doubtleſs ſeek 
out for words to expreſs their Judg- 
ments , 
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ments, that 1s to ſay, the A4fFronuf the 
mind,which affirms that a thing is ſo,or not ſo, 
And the part in diicourſe-whichexprefe 
ſes our Judgment,is called a: Propofirion; 
which Propoſition does neceffaridy coms 
prehend two Terms, the $«4je& and'the 
Attribute :' The Subjett is That: of . which 
we affirm : The \Attrihute is That which 
i affirmed of the thing.” As in this Pro» 
polition : Gods juſt ; God is the 8abjed# ; 
Juft is the Attribute, it being thething 
rmed , or attributed: to. the Sudjet# 
of the Propolition. Beſides theſe xrway 
there is- in every Propoſition another 
Term , whichloouples'the 1Subje# with 
the Artribute , and, fignities thav-ARion 
of the Mind bywhich we judge ,/ atfis- 
ming the A:zribute of the Subjed# ; and 
the Terms which expreſs this Afton , 
areinall Languagescalled Ferbs. Yerbs, 
as is obſerved by a judicious Gramma- | 
rian, are words\whichWignifie affir- 
mation. A ſingle word would ſyffice 
toſigaifc alt 'the like opexxtionsvbf our = 
judgment; gs:the-Venbi&ſe\ which is 
the natural and ordinary ſign of affir- 
mation. 'Bur if w#ejudie/of theſe new 
Men, by tliofe : who have\hvediniall 
F: C4. former 
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former: Ages , the delire of ;contracting 
their diſcourſe, would prompt themn.to 
- Mmake-o8e word ſignifie both the affir- 
mation and attribute, :according to the 

ractice1in-many Languages ,. where 
mfinite numbers: of words doth denote 
botlythe affirmation and the thing affir- 
med.: : For example ,. / read imports an 
affirmation, and. the ation which I 
perform when Iread, at the {ame time, 
Theſe-words.,' as is. ſaid+ before , 'arc 
called Yerbs..: And when, 1n ſome Lan- 

ges,they take from them the power 
&: Can Fnicia affirmation, .they dege- 
derate into:the nature of Nouns, and 
areu(edaccordingly,: as when in French 


welay, tevbuire, be manger. 1 1. 
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| With one fingle Verb we may be able to 


ei 1 vexpreſs an entire Propoſition. 


T He: frequent repetition.of the ſame 
1; words being diſagreeable and trou- 
* RES . bleſome, 
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bleſome, and we in the meanitime ob» 
liged to ſpeak: often of the ſame thingy 
to. red&ifie that 1nconvenience] :inrall 
Languages that are known tous; there 
are certain words eſtabliſhed: which are 
called Pronouns, and their number. is 
three : The firſt implies the perſon ſpea- 
king, as 7; the ſecond, the. perſon to 
whom we ſpeak, as Tz ; the third, the 
perſon or thing of which we ſpeak, as 
He, That. Theſe Pronouns have two 
Numbers, as the Nouns. The Pronoun 
of the firſt Perſon, 1a the plural Num- 
ber, implies the perſons ſpeaking , as 
we ; the Pronounof the ſecond Perſon, 
in the plural Number, implies the per- 
ſons to whom. we ſpeak,. as Te; and 
the Pronoun of the third Perſon, in the 
plural Number, implies the perſons or 
things of which, we ſpeak, as They, 


- Thoſe, 


Again,;to avoid the inconvenient repe- 
tition of theſe Pronouns, wh otherwiſe 
would often occur; in the ancjent Lane, 
guages they added certain Terminations 
to their Yerbs, which ſupplied the place 
of theſe Pronouns, by which means. 
{ingle Yerb became ſufficient, to maks. 

wy ' Mo 
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an entire; Propoſition y ſo this Verb 
perbery ;:comprehends the ſenle of this 
whole Propottion » Ego: ſum verberans : 
And: beſides that this Verb intimates 
the affirmation, and the thing affirm'd, 
it pag alſo the perſon beating , who 
is. the perſon that ſpeaks of himſelf, 
and the reaſon is, becaule the Verb has 
a Termination that ſupplies the place 
of the Pronoun of the firſt Perſon, 


IIE. 
: Of the Tenſes of Verbs. 


VV Hat is affirmed of the Subje&t 
| of a Propoſition, 1s either 
paſt, preſent, or to come. The 

ifferent- inflexions of Verbs , have 
power to denote the circumſtance of 
tine- belonging to the thing affirmed. 
The eircumftances - of time are very 
nuinerous: We may conſider the time 
paſt' with reference'to-the preſent, as 
when I fay, '7 was Yeatling when he en- 
red into toy Chamber. The a& of my 
reading is-paſt , in regard of the-time 
7 in 


- 
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in which 1 ſpeak , butI ſignifie the time 
preſent, in regard of the thing of 
which I ſpeak, which is the entrance 
of ſuch a man. We may allo conſider 
the time paſt, with reference to ano- 
ther time paſt, as 7 had ſupp'd when he 
came tz, Both which actions are paſt, 
in reſpe&t of one another, We may 
conlider the time paſt two ways, as 
deffnite, or indefinite: We may ſpeak 
preciſely, when an action was done, or 
we may only fay, it was done. We 
conſider the Future Tenle in the ſame 
manner, uling ſometimes a preciſe and 
definite term , and ſometimes an inde- 
finite, without any limitation. 

In this new Language that is pre- 
pos'd, we cannot tell whether all the 
different circumſtances of times would 
be expre(s'd by ſo many different in- 


 flexions, becauſe we do not find the 


people have diſtinguiſhed with the ſame 
exactnels all the ctreumlſtances of time, 
The Hebrew Verbs have only two Ten- 
ſes, the Preter Tenſe, and the Future 
Tenſe : They have but two inflexions 
to exprels the diverſity of times. They 
make ule of the inflexion of the Future 

C 4 Tenſe, 
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Tenſe, to ſignifie the Preſent Tenſe. 
The Greeks are moreexadt, their Verbs 
have all the Tenſes aforeſaid. Yet I 
doubt not , but the Terms of this new 
Language would bear at leaſt the ſigns 
of ſome of theſe circumſtances , ſeeing 
in every Propofition the time of the 
Attribute is to bedetermined ; and the 
deſire to abbreviate our diſcourſe, is na- 
tural to. all men. When I ſay, 7 ſbal 
love, the inflexion of the Future Tenſe 
that I give to that Verb, eaſes me of 
the trouble of this long Phraſe, 7t will 
happes ſome time or other that I ſhall be 
in love, WhenlTſay, have loved, the 
inflexion of the Preterperfe&t Tenſe 
ſaves me ſeveral of theſe Words, There 
was formerly 4 time when Iwas in love, 


I'V. 
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I'V. 
By Verbs may be ſignified the divers 


manners of affirming , and certain 
circumſtances of the ation which 
they imply. 


"Erbs have their Moods, that is to 

V ſay, they fignifie, beſides the cir- 
cumitances of time, the manner of 
the affirmation, - The firſt is the 1az- 
cative Mood , which demonſtrates ſim- 
ply what we affirm. The ſecond is the 
Jmperative, and implies a command to 
ſuch a one to do ſuch a thing. The 
third is the Optative, a Mood of great 
uſe among the Greeks , and intimating 
an ardent deſire that ſuch a thing may 
happen. The fourth is the Subjunifzve, 
ſo called, becauſe it has always ſome 
condition annexed to what weaffhrm, 
as 1 ſhould love him, if he did love we. 
It that condition were not inſerted after 
the Subjunctive, the ſenſe would be 
doubtful. - The fifth Mood is the 1»finr- 


troe ; 
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tive; a Verb in this Mood has alarge 
and undetermined ſignification, as To 
drink, to cat, tobe beloved, tobebeaten, 
&c. We ſhall ſee hereafter that 7»fii- 
tive Verbs are uſed principally for the 
coupling and connexion of two Propo- 
fitions. A Participle may be ſaid tobe 
2 ſixth Mood. A Yerbin its Participle 
ſignifies only the thing affirmed, and 
not the affirmation , and therefore they 
are called Participles, becauſe they par- 
ticipate both of the Verb and of the 
Noun, fignifying the thing affirmed 
boy the Verb, without any affirmation. 

he Participle Beaten imports as much 
as the Verb To beat, yet he who ſays 
Beaten, affirms nothing , unleſs. it be 
added or underſtood He i, or He has been 
beaten. 

All Verbs (except Sum, Es, Eft, Eſſe) 
do comprehend two Idea's , the Idea of 
affirmation, and the Idea of ſome action 
affirmed. An action has commonly 
two terms, the firſt 2 quo, the ſecond 
«a quem. In an aQtion we conſider the 
Author that as, and the Perſon upon 
whom: The firſt is called the pert, 
the ſecond the Patient. It is neceſſary 

to 
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to determin the Term of the adtion of 
which we ſpeak, whether it be the 
Subje&t of the Propoſition , of which 
we affirm the a©icn,. that is either 
Agent or Patient ; and therefore in an- 
cient Languages, the Verbs have gene- 
rally two Terminations, and different 
inflexions, which diſcover whether the 
Verb be taken actively or paſſively : As 
Petrus amat, & Petri amatur ; Peter 
loves, and Peter is beloved, In the firſt 
Propoſition, the Verb being active, im- 
ports that it is Peter that loves, inthe 
ſecond Propolition, the ſame Verb, 
with a paſſive inflexion, implies that 
Peter 1s the Objet of that love. 

It is not impoſſible then, but the 
Verbs of this new Language would 
have two inflexitons, one aftive", 
the other paſſive. *'Tis pollible they 
would not comprehend in one fingle . 
Verb all the various circumſtances of 
an ation, as whether it was done with 
diligence , whether performed by the 
Author himſelf, or whether by an In- 
ſtrument ; which among the Hebrews 
was ſignified by the various inflexions 
of their Verbs. There are a hundred 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral ways of a Man's expreſſing him- 
ſelf, that are not eſſential , but peculiar 
to certain Languages. I cannot ſay 
whether our new Society would omit 
them, and ftzck only to thoſe which 
were eſſential, and without which they 
could not explain themſelves. . But my 
deſign being only to diſplay the funda- 
mental Rules of the Art of Speaking , 
I hold: my ſelf obliged to emlarge only 
upon the laſt. 


| —_—c_— 


V. 


What Words are neceſſary to expreſs 
the other Operations of the Mind. 


V4 E have ſeen how the two firſt 
| Operations of the Mind are tq 
be expreſſed, that 1s to ſay, our Per- 
ception and Fudgment, We come now 
to the third, which is our Reaſoning 
or Argumentation, Weargue , when 
from one or two clear and evident Pro- 
poſitions, we conclude the truth or 
fallity of: a third Propoſition that 15,0b- 
ſcure and diſputable, As if to wore 

rae 
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} the innocence of 24s we' ſhould fay 
þ thus: 1t i lawful to repel force by force , 
" 
; 


Milo, iz killing Clodius, did only repel 
| force by force; Ergo, Milo did'lawfally 
| #kill Clodius, Reaſoning is but an 'ex- 
tenſion of the ſecond Operation:; 'and a - 
chaining of two of more Propoſitions. 
Itis evident we.have need only of ſome _ 
ſhort. words to- make this connexion, 
as theſe Particles, then; at'length, for, 
foraſmuch , ſeeing that, &C," Some Phi- 
* loſophers wilt have a fourth Operation 
; of the Mind, :and they call it 2ezhod, 
by which they range and diſpoſe/their 
Arguments into ' order. - This difpoſi- 
tion and order' may-be expreſſtd by cer- 
tain Particles. Inn ens TURES 

The other Actions of our Mind , by 
which we diſtinguiſh, divide, compare, 
conne@, ec. are reducible to: one of 
theſe four Operations, and are expreſſed 
by certain Particles, which receive dit- 
: ferent denominations, according to the 
; difference of their office. Thoſe whole 
” office it is to unite, are called Copula- 
tjvts, as Ef, Thoſe which divide, are 
called Negatives, or Adverſatives, as 
Not , But, Others are conditional , as 


i, 
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if, &c. Theſe Particles do nat fignifie 
the Objeas of our Thoughts, but ſome 

articular Action of the Mind, as we 

ave ſaid before. Diſcourſe is but a 
connexion or continuation of ſeveral 
Propoſitions; and therefore Mcn have 
ſought out ways of ſignifying the con- 
nexion of ſeveral Propoſitions. Our 
That anſwers the 37: of the Greeks , and 
performs that office, as when we ſay, 
I. know that God js juſt , 'tis evident rhe 
ward That unites the two Propoſitions 
I knew , and God & juſt; ſhowing alſo 
that the {aid Propoſitions were united 
in our Minds. $0metimes for ſhortneſs 
lake the Verb in the ſecond Propoſition 
iS uſed in the Infinitive Mood, and *tis 
one of the greateſt uſes of the Infini- 
tive, to couple two Propoſitions in that 
Manner, _ | 
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VI. 


The Conſtruftion of Words, and Rules 
for that Conſtruction. 


Aving found all the Terms of a 

Language, the next thing to be 
confider'd is the array or diſpolition of 
thoſe Terms. If the words which com 
prehend a Propoſition, do not carry 
marks and tokens to ſignifie the con- 
nexi0n which they onght to have, and 
if we perceive not their ſcope, the 
diſcourſe produces no reaſonable ſenſe 
in the Mind of che Auditor, /- Among 
the Nouns, as we have ſaid before, ſome 
{1gnifie the things, and others'the man- 
ner of thoſe things. The firlt are called 
Swubſtantives , the {econd are called Ad- 
jeFives, Inlike manner, as the Modes 
of Being, appertain tothe Being itfelf, 
the AdjeRives ought to depend upon 
the Subſtantives, and carry the-marks 
of their dependance. In a Propoſition, 
the Term that is the Attribute of Fo 
refers 
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refers to the Subject of it, and that 
reference ought to beexpreſſed, 

The Nouns of all known Languages 
are diſtinguiſhed by different Termina- 
tions; in two Genders: The firſt is | 
calked the Maſculine, the ſecond the Fe- *| 
minine, The inconſtincy of cuſtom is | 
very ſtrange in this diſtribution , ſome- | 
times the Gender has been determined 
by the Sex, and the Names of Men, 
and every thing belonging to them, | 
were; 'of the Maſculine; Gender. The | 
Names of Women, and all. things re- | 
lating to them , were of the Feminine, | 
with. regard only to the ſignification : | 
And another time, without conſidering | 
either the ſignification or termination, # 
it has/given te Nouns what Gender, it * 
pleaſed, Nouns Adjectives , and;other | 
words, which ſignifte rather the man- 
ners of things, than the things them- 
ſelves, have uſually /two terminations 
one ' Maſculine , the other Feminine: 
The, Hebrew Verbs are capable of diffe- 
rent Genders, as well as their Nouns. 

The difference of Genders ſerves to | 
denote the connexion.of the members | 
of Diſcourſe, and their dependance one | 
upon 
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upon another, - Adje&ives /havealways 
the ſame Gender with their Subſtans 
tives; that is to-ſay, if the: Noun'Sub+ 
ſtantive be Maſculine, the Adjeativehas 
2 Maſculine Termination,” and at 1s that 
Termination that ſhows to: which it 
belongs. - When a Thing is multiplied; 
its manners- of being . are: multiplied 
alſo; and therefore the Adjectives.are 
likewiſe to follow the Number of: their. 
Subſtantives, whether Singular or Plu- 
ral. Verbs have two Numbers like 
the Nouns : In the Singular; they imply; 
that the Subject of. the Propoſition 15 
lingle : InthePlural , : they imply a plus, 
rality in the Subjet: And therefore 
Verbs are to:be put 1n the: ſame: Num- 
ber with the Noun that is the Subje& 
of the Propoſition, whether 1t be ex- 
preſſed or underttood, - + 17 1 | 

Men are: ſometimes ſo 1ntent upon 
things, that they do not - reflect upon 
rheir Names, nor regard what 1s their 
Gender, or what is their Number : 
They regulate; their diſcourle by; the 
chings: They place the Verb 1n the 
Plural, though it agree with a Noun 


of the Singular Number , becaule =—_ 
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look upon the Noun colleQtvely , and 
importing: an Idea of Plurality; as in 
Virgil, Pars Merſt tenuere ratem , for 
Pars Merſatenuit ratem; becauſe with- 
out reſpet'to the word Pars, which is 
of the Feminine Gender and Singular 
Number, he ſpeaks of Men, which are 
the Maſculine and Plural Number, So 
in Frexch at. Six of the clock we ſlay, 11 
eff fix heures , conſidering the fix hours 
a$a determined point of time. Some- 
times we omit, or negle& a word, that 
thoſe to whom we ſpeak may ſupply it , 
as in Latim where it is ſaid Trifke Lupus 
nts , the word xegotiume 15 under- 


king. There are Figures of Rhe- 
torick, and Figures of Grammar : Rhe- 
torical Figures expreſs the commotions 
and violent agitations of the Mind, in 


our paſſions; or form an agreeable ca. 


dence. - Figures Grammatical are uſed 


in conſtruction when we digreſs from 


ordinary Rules, as in this manner of 
expreſhon we now mention , which by 
the Grammarians is called Sylepſis, or 
. Conceptto , becaule in that, we —_— 

| the 
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: Figures, are extraordinary ways of | 
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the ſenſe otherwiſe than is imported by 
the words, and ſo the conſtruction 1s 
made accordingly. Sometimes we ma 
make uſe of different expreſſions which 
give the ſame 1dea, fo that *tis indiffe- 
rent which of them we uſe', as Dare 
claſſibus auſtros, or Dare claſſes auſtris : 
And when of theſe two ways of ſpea- 
king, we make choice of that which 
is leaſt uſed, wecall it Hypallage , or Im- 
mutation. | 


1 a Fr 
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2 
We muſt expreſs all the principal Idea's 


or Images that are formed in our 


Mind. 
vV Hen all the Images that are 
formed in the Mind of the 

Speaker , are not legible and plain, his 
Diſcourle is imperfect. When we ſpeak 
D 23 there- 
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therefore, it 15 neceſſary that every one 
of thoſe Idea's which we delire to com- 
municate , have ſome ſign or other -to 
repreſent it in our Diſcourſe. - But we 
muſt obſerve 'ikewiſe, that: there are 
words which have the power of fignify- 
ing ſeveral things, and are able, beſides 
their principal Idea's, to awaken many 
others. - 
Nouns, in Languages that admit of 
different Caſes, do ſignifie at the ſame 
time both the things and their referen- 
ces, as 15 fatd before. Verbs have a 
power of ſignifying a whole Propo- 
ſition , the Subjet, Attribute, and Co- 
p#la, When all our Idea's are exprefſed 
with their connexion, 'tis not poſſible 
to underſtand all that we think, unleſs 
we give our thoughts ſuch ſigns as are 
neceſſary : For which reaſon, they ſpeak 
moſt clearly and intelligibly, who oak 
moſt fimply, and moſt according to the 
natural order and impreſſions upon their 
Mind. 
-* *Tis true, that Diſcourſe is tedious, 
where we give to every thing that we 
deſire to lignifie,, particular terms; 'tis 
ryseſome to the hearer,if he has but com- 
mon 
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The Art of Speaking. $7 
mon capacity. Beſides, our + ardour 
and impatience to communicate! our 
thoughts, will not endure ſo great a 
number of words : Whea it 1s poſſible, 
we chule rather to explain our ſelves 
by a ſingle word, and do therefare ſe- 
let ſuch terms as may excite ſeveral 
Idea's, and by conſequence ſupply the 
place of words; and we retrench fuch, 
as being omitted , cannot produce ob- 
ſcurity. The Rule to be obſerved, is, 
to have a particular regard to the capa- 
city of the perſon to whom we ſpeak ; 
if his parts be but indifferent , we muſt 
ſpeak every thing exprelly, and leave 
nothing to his divination. 

The Ellipſis or retrenchment of ſome 
part of our Diicourſe, is a Grammati- 
cal Figure, as in this Zatiz Expreſſion, 
Paxcis te volo, 10 which theſe words, 
verbis alloqui, are left out. Thus Figure 
15 very common in the Oriental Lan- 
guages : The People of thoſe Coun- 
tries being hot, and quick, their ar- 
dour and vehemence will not permit 
them to ſpeak any thing 7 7ermins that 
may be as well underſtood. The Frexch 
Language ules not this kind of Figure 
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fo frequently, nor indeeg} any other of 
the Grammatical Figures : It affects 
clearneſs and perſpicuity, and there- 
fore as near as poſſible , exprefles every 
thing 1n the ſimpleſt and moſt natural 
order. | 

 Whenwe ſpeak, we ought particu- 
larly to conſider the principal things, 
and make choice for them of ſuch Ex- 
preflions, as may makedeepeſt imprel- 
fions in the Mind of the Hearer, either 
by the multitude of Idea's they contain, 
or otherwiſe. A Painter draws the 
principal Lines of his Piqure groſs, 
and then heightens it with his colours ; 
in the mean time ſ{weetning and refi- 
ning his other ſtrokes, that their ſoft- 
neſs and obſcurity may ſet off the luſtre 
of the other. Trifling things , that 
are not eſſential to Diſcourſe , ſhould be 
mentioned by the By : *T would ſhow 
great defect of judgment to dilate upon 
them , 1t would divert the Reader, and 
take off his Mind from that which is 
more material. There are two ways 
(and thoſe very different) of tranſgreſ- 
ſing in our choice of Expreſſions : The 
one 15, when we are too diffuſe and 
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prodigal ; the other , when we dre tob 
ſparing and dry. The miſt oe” 
the carkaſs of things, and are likerhe 
firſt Touches in a Pifture, by which the 
Painter marks only the 'places where 
he deſigns the Eyes, Mouth, Ears, &c. 
The firſt by its fecundity and redun- 
dance perplexes as much on the other 
ſide. A juſt temperament is to be ob- 
ſerved therefore. When the Painter 
has perfected his neceſffary ſtrokes, all 
that he adds afterwards does but ſpoil 
what he did before. Words that are 
ſuperfluous, do but render the neceflar 
more obſcure, and hinder their 1mpre 
ſion , they tyre the Ear, and never reach 
the Memory. 


Omne ſupervacium plemo de pettore manat, 


Politeneſs conſiſts partly in a ſtri& 
retrenchment of -unneceſfary -words, 
which are as it were the Excrements 
of Diſcourſe: Arhing is poliſh'd, when 
the little rugged particles are taken 
away with the File, -and the ſurface 
made ſmooth and even. This repeti- 
tion of words, which ſerves only to 
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lengthen out diſcourſe, and tyre the 
Reader, 1s called by the Grammarians 
Tuwtolopy.,. When diſcourſe is fll'd up 
with unneceſſary and ſuperfluous words, 
1t 1s called Periſſe/opy, Neverthelels we 
are not.obliged to ſuch frugality, that 
we ſhould be affraid to add one word 
more than-15 neceflary, as when in Latin 
we lay wivere vitam, auribus audjre.:; 
This 15 an Elegancy ſometimes, and 
called. a Plconaſmus , expreſſing a vehe- 
mency in us, and a greater certainty 
in the thing. 


Ame EE. 


IT. 


What . ought to be the order or diſþo- 
 fition of Words. 


A S/to/the ordering of Words, and 
"KA the Rules to be obſerved in ran- 
10g, 2 Diſcourſe, Natural Light di- 
rectsus-;:fo clearly, that no Man can 
be ignorant. We cannot conceive the 
ſenſeof a:diſcourle, if we do not under- 
ſtand -the matter of it firit. 

1390s! & Natu- 
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- . Natural order requires therefore, that 
in every Propoſition the Noun that 
Ggnifies the Subjet of it, be placed firſt : 
It it be accompanied with an Adjective, 
that the Adjective be, put jo 2: 
That the Attribute be placed: after the 
Verb that couples the Subject with the 
Attribute : That the Particles which 
denote the reference betwixt one thing 
and another be inſerted betwixt them : 
That the Words which make the con- 
nexion may be found betwixt the two 
Propoſitions. 

And this, as near as we can, is the 
Natural Order to be commonly obſerv'd 
in Diſcourſe. I ſay commonly, becauſe 
in ſome caſes we may tranſgreſs. with 
advantage ; and this tranſgreſſion is an 
ornament among the Grammarians, and 
a Figure called Hyperbatoz : Of which 
fort 7irgtl has one 1n theſe Verles : 


Furit immilſſis Vulcanus habenis 
Trapſtra per & Remos. 


The Prepoſition per being out of its 
natural place. 


When we reject a word to the end 
of 
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of a Propoſition, without which word 
the ſenſe of the Propoſition is imper- 
fe, the interruption which the Reader 
receives, makes him more attentive z 
his defire of underſtanding it grows 
moxe vehement and ardent , and his 
impatience makes his conception the 
clearer. Beſides, this little tranſgreſſion 
does many times make the Propofition 
ſtrong and intellible; for the Reader , 
to underſtand the ſenſe of it, being ob- 
liged to meditate and conſider all' the 
parts together , that conſideration 1m- 
prefles him the more. For this reaſon 
no doubt the Romans and the Greeks did 
frequently put the Verb at the end of 
the Propoſition , and having the au- 
thority of cuſtom, it 1s not altogether 
to be blamed: But he who intends to 
write clearly and fimply , muſt obſerve 
Natural Order as muchas in him lies : 
I fay as much as in him lies, becauſe 
ſometimes we are obliged to tranſgrels , 
to avoid the concurrence of certain 
rough words that will not admit of 
conjunction. = 
_ Thisarray and diſpoſition of words.1s 
well worth our ferious application: And 
We 
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we may affirm, that it is by this Art 
of well placing their words, that thoſe 
excellent Orators have diftinguiſhed 
themſelves from the multitude. - For 
words being not made by the Orator , 
but natural to every body , *tis only 
the faculty of ranging them well, and 
inducing them properly , that belongs 
to them, and pronounces them Ora- 
tors. 


Dixeris egregie, notum ſi callida verbums 
Reddiderit quniFura BOU HIS ——— 


I ſpeak not here of that diſpoſition 
of words , which renders a Diſcourſe 
harmonious , but of that which renders 
it clear. Clearneſs without doubrtde- 
pends much upon Natural Order, and 
whatever interrupts that Order, per- 
plexes our Diſcourſe. But there are 
many Errours oppoſed to this Natural 
Order, and by con{equence to that clear- 
neſs that ought to be obſerved. The 
firſt is the Hyperbator, or too bold and 
frequent tranſpoſition of words. Our 
Language 1s ſo great a Lover of clear- 
neſs, thar it admits none of thoſe tran(- 

greſſons, 
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refſions.. It would not. be Elegant to 
LY s T here 15 2047 , who more than he , 
mop oth prom, mel} gry : Wears 
rather toſay, There is no man, who more 
juſtly. thgn he , may promiſe himſelf glory. 
A BE Vice conlifts in the multitude 
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and huddle of words, when we ex- 
preſs. our thoughts by long and tedious 
circumlocutions , or inſert words that 
are altogether unneceſfary , as thus : 
In this, many people do continually ana 
wonderfully abuſe their leiſure; This Ex- 
preſſion 15 confuſed , and itwould be 


much better to cut off what is ſuper- 
fluous, reducing it to theſe terms: 7- 


this, many abuſe their leiſure, Another 
defect is, when we do not exaly ob- 
ſerve the Rules of Sy»tax or Conſtru- 
Mon. Other terms there are, whoſe 
lgnification being vagous and indefi- 
nite, cannot be determined but by their 
relation to ſome other term. When 
we make ule of ſuch terms, and do not 
ſignifie their reference, we make our 
Propoſitions doubtful and equivocal. 
As if I ſhould ſay, He always loved ſuch 
& perſon in his affiition ; it would be 
£quiyocal , becauſe the Reader would 

NOr 
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not be able to determin to whom the 
Pronoun h# related; whether” to the 
perſon who loved, or the perſon in 
affliction ; which fault would be very 
conſiderable. : There 1s another thing 
alſo,' that isa great enemy to clearnels, 
and that is, when our Expreffionis ſeem 
tolook one way , and are intended ano- 
ther, as in this Anſwer of 'the Oragle : 

Aiote,'e/Eacida; Rominos vincete poſſe.” 

L | LATE AR HRESNE! 
Pyrrhus , the Son of '&/Eacus , to whom 
this Anſwer was addrefſed , underſtood 
it thus , O Sox. of Facus y 1 ſay you. may 
overcome the Romans #i Whereas it was 
meant ,; that the" Rowmars ſhould ' oyer- 
come him. This detect is called by the 
Greeks , Amphibologia, Belides'thele , 
long Parentheſes, anditoo frequent { are 
neither decent nor convenient, as may 
be obſerved too often in ſeveral Authors. 
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III. 


Flow we may jough the Paſsions and 
Motions of our Mind. 


LL that paſſes in our Minds, is 
either action or paſſion. We have 
ſeen already which way we may ex- 
preſs our a&tions : Let us now ſee what 
Nature dictates to ſignifie our paſſions , 
that is, to fignifie the eſteem, con- 
tempt, love, or hatred we bear to 
things , which ſhould be the objects of 
our thoughts and our affte@ions, Our 
Diſcourſe is imperfe&, unleſs it carry 
with it the marks of the Motions of 
our Will : It reſembles our Mind (whoſe 
Image it ought to bear) no more 
than a dead Carkafs reſembles a living 
Body. To reſolve therefore, what our 
new Men would be obliged to do to 
expreſs their paſſions , let us ſee what 
we our ſelves ſhould do, had we the 
{ame parts in that Comedy. 
There are Names which _ two 
Idea's : 
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Idea's : That which may be called the 
principal Idea, repreſents the thing ſig- 
nified. The other (which may be ter- 
med the acceſſory) repreſents it as in- 
! veſted with ſuch and ſuch circumſtan- 
* ces. Forcxample, the word Zyar im- 
| plics a perſon reprehended - for not 
{peaking the truth , but it imports like- 
wiſe that the perſon reprehended is 
eſteemed an 1ll perſon , one who has 
cunningly or maliciouſly concealed the 
truth, and therefore deſerves our hatred 
and contempr. 
Theſe ſecond Idea's, which we have 
called acceſſories, are annexed to the 
Names of things, and to their princi- 
pal Idea's, in this manner : When cu- 
{tom has obtained, that we ſpeak with 
certain termsof what we eſteem, theſe 
terms do inſtantly aſſume an Idea of 
Grandeur: Info much that a perſon no 
ſooner makes uſe of thoſe terms, but 
we conceive he has an eſteem for thoſe 
things of which he ſpeaks. When we 
ſpeak in paſſion, the air of our looks, 
the tone of our voice, and ſeveral other 
circumſtances, are ſufficient tofignifie 


our commotion, And the very words, 
of 
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of which we make uſe upon thoſe oc- 
caſions', may afterwards of themſelves 
renew the Idea of thoſe commorions : 
As when we have often ſeen one of our 
Friends in a certain habit, the ſame 
fort of habit 1s capable of reviving the 
Idea of our Friend. All proper Names 
of Natural things have their acceſſory 
Idea's, but they are ſmutty and obſcene: 
For looſe and debauched people ſpeaking 
of theſe things in an manta and 1m- 
modeſt 'way, the foul images of their 
thoughts, are annexed to the wery 
words; and therefore we may take up 
the ſame complaint, rhat was long ſince 
made by a wile Pagan, and ſay, Honeſta 
nomina perdidimus, | 
So then.the words themſelves contra- 
ing acceſlory Idea's that repreſent the 
things, and the manner in which thoſe 
things are conceived, our new Gentle- 
men would have no trouble to invent 
new words to fſignifie thele acceſſory 
Idea's. It would plainly appear, that 
in their new Language there would be 
terms ſufficient to expreſs the different 
Motions, as the love, hatred, eſteem, 
contempt , ec. of the Speaker, And 
more- 
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thoreover (as we ſhall demonſtratshere- 
after) our Paſſions do often! deſcribe 
themſelves in our Diſcourſe, and form 
their own Characters withoup- _ or 
Art. 32191 -DEfL 36113 

We have ſeen what Mer:areobliged 
to do of neceſſity, to 'fighifie' their 
thoughts; ler us now ſee what depends 
tpon their choice. Having: all of' us 
one 'and the ſame Nature ,' (be the Lan- 
guage that we-ſpeak what itwwill). we 
follow all thoſe *Rules which'we' have 
ſhown to be Natural, and Effential'to 
the Art of Speaking. Bur ir is yer in 
our power to:chule , among the:infinite 
variety of words, what wethinkgood s 
and this liberty 1s 1t that has changed 
all the ancient Languages, and does 
{till refine or impair them every day. 

Diverſity of Languages'is incommo- 
dious, and a great impediment_to So- 
ciety and Trade. Some perſons have 
anciently propoſed to makean Univer- 
ſal Language, .which might be learnt 
im a ſhort time, and be common to the" 
whole World. I conceive the great 
Secret of thoſe Undertakers lay. in ma-. 
king that Language to conlift of few 
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words: 
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words: They would have had every 
thing expreſled by one ſingle term, and 
that term, with ſome little alteration , 
ſhould: have fignified all other things 
that had reference to it. They would 
have made all their Nouns indeclinable, 
denoting their different caſes by Par- 
ticles , and their three Genders by three 
Terminations. They would have had 
but. twa Conjugatipns, one to fignifie 
the ative, and the other the paſſive :; 
Nor ſhould their Tenſes have had diffe- 
rent Terminations inſtead of Pronouns. 
By which the whole Grammar of that 
Language might have been quickly and 
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Cuſtom is the Maſter of all Language. 


CO is the Maſter and Soveraign 
Arbiter of all Languages, No 
25 Man 
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Mah can diſpute its Empire, as bei 
eſtabliſhed by Neceflity , 'and confirth 


ture'of a Sign, to be known to thoſe 
who make uſe of i it. Words ate ſig 
of thoſe Idea's to which they have by 
formerly joyned. Ir is fhecefary there- 
fore to employ them only for the fig- 
nification of things, whoſe ſignifica- 
tions were known before by the petfonls 
to whom we ſpeak, We mix gh, if 
we pleaſe, call a ro a Dy, at 

a Horſe ; bur the Tea fe the firſt wa 
fixt already to the word Horſt, and t 
latter to the word Dy , 'we eann6t 
tranſpoſe them , nor ta te the one fot 
the other, without att entite confulivfa 
to the Converſation of Mankind, It is 
ridiculous fantaſticalnefs, not to follow 
thoſe Modes which long Cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed : And it is little lefs than 
ſtupidity, when we ſpeak, to leave 
the ordinary Methods, tid deliver out 
thoughts in dark obſolere terms, when 
we deſire to impart them, 

'Tis the ſame thing with us in reſpect 
of Language, as in reſpe& of Habir. 
Some People puſh on the Modes to the 

E 2 higheſt 
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higheſt extremity : Others with as 
much - eagertieſs and _yanity oppoſe 
themſelves againſt them, - Some People 
affedt ſuch terms and expreſſions as are 
modern or new: Others , digging into 
the | Diale&s of ' their Great. Grand- 
fathers, will not ſpeak a word now, 
that was not'in_ uſe two hundred years 
fince. . Both of them are too blame. 
When Cuſtom affords not terms proper 
to expreſs what we have to ſay, it is 
lawful to uſe ſuch words as are almoſt 
antiquated and loſt : Nay. a Man 1s ex- 
cuſable, if to make himſelf underſtood, 
he coins anew word: In that caſe we 
may blame the barrenneſs of our Lan- 

uage , but: muſt commend the fecun- 
= of his Wit that was able to ſupply 
it. Datur vexia verborum.nouitati , ob- 
ſenritati rerum ſervienti, With this 
ons notwithſtanding, that the word 
e 4 /a mode, and not dreſs'd up in a 
ſound quite differing from. . the - uſual 
words, | " 
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IT. 


T here is a good and a bad Cuſtom, and 
three ways to diſtinguiſh them. 


V Hen we advance Cuſtom to 
| the Throne, and make it 
Soveraign Arbiter of all Languages, 
we do not intend to put the Scepter into 
the hands of the Populace. There is 
a good, and there is a bad Cuſtom: 
And as good Men are the propereſt Ex- 
amples to thoſe who delire to live well ; 
ſo the practice of good Speakers is the 
fitteſt Rule tor rhvte who would ſpeak 
well. Uſum, qui ſit Arbiter dicendi (lays 
Quintil.) vocamms conſeuſum eruditorum , 
ficut vivendt , conſenſum benorum, But it 
is no hard matter to diſcern betwixt 
the good and the bad, betwixt the de- 
praved Language of the common peo- 
ple, and the noble and retin'd Expref- 
lions of the Gentry , whoſe condition 
and merits have advanced them above 


the other. 
B33 And 
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And to make this diſtin&tion , there 
are three ways. The firſt is Expertence : 
We are to obſerve thoſe who ſpeak 
well; we are to conſider the manner 
of their expreſſions, what latitude they 
give to their words, what it is thar 
they affect, and what it 15 they avoid: If 
we cannot arrive at their converſation, 
we have Books, where Men ſpeak com- 
monly with more exactneſs, having time 
and leifure to correct ſuch improprieties 
as ſlip unavoidably in diſcourſe , for the 
Memory being full of ill words conti- 
nually ſounded by the common people , 
*tis very hard to be ſo conftantly upon 
our guard , as not to let ſome of them 
fall from us in converfatioa before we 
are aware. When we write, we review 
what we have done, and expunge ſuch 
expreſſions as we find unapt or imper- 
tinent. 

_. Fhe ſecond way to diſcriminate be- 
rwixt good Cuſtoms and bad , is Reaſoz. 
All Languages have the ſame Funda- 
mentals, which Men would eſtabliſh, 
x by accident (hike that we have pre- 
zended) they were obliged to invent a 
new Language. By the as we 
ave 
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have given of thefe Fundamentals, we 
may make our ſelves Maſters agd Judges 
of any Language, and condemn the 
Laws of Cuſtom where they are _ 
ſite to the Laws of Nature and Reafon. 
Though we have no right. to eſtabliſh 
new-words , we have liberty to reje& 
ſuch as are bad. Languages are never 
refin'd, *till Men begin to canvaſs and 
examin them , *till ſuch Expreſſions are 
exploded,as corrupt Ule has introduced ; 
but thoſe are not to be found out by 
the ordinary people : It muſt be learned 
and ſagacious Men, and Men that have 
exact knowledge of this Art, When 
juſt and proper Expreffions are uſed, 
a Language may be faid to refine, and 
the diſcontinuance from ſpeaking ill 
fixes the cuſtom of ſpeaking well. 

Yet in the eſtabliſhment of Language, 
Reaſon (as we have ſhown 1n the pre- 
cedent Chapters) preſcribes but very 
few Laws; the reft depend upon the 
Will and confent of Men. In PRARY 
the whole World propoſes but one end 
but becauſe we may arrive at that en 
by different ways, the liberty of chu- 
ling them as we pleaſe, cauſes difference 
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in the manner of expreſſion , even in 
the ſame. Language. Nevertheleſs, not- 
withſtanding the liberty Authors have 
taken in the formation of Language , 
we may obſerve a certain uniformity , 
and conſtant regularity running quite 
thorough all our Exprefſions. Men do 
commonly adhere to ſuch cuſtoms as 
they have formerly embraced. Where- 
fore, though words depend much upon 
the fancy and capriccio of Men, yet, 
as 15 ſaid before, we may diſcern a cer- 
tain uniformity in Cuſtom. 

If we: know then, that words of 


ſuch a ſound, are of ſuch a Gender , 


when we doubt of the Gender of ano- 
ther word, we muſt compare it with 
words of the ſame termination, whoſe 
Gender is known: And lo in Verbs, 
if I would know (in the Frexcb Lan- 
guage) whether the third perſon of rhe 
Preterperfe&t Tenſe of a propoſed Verb 
be to end in 4,1 go no farther than to the 
Infinitive, and if thatends in er, my 
buſineſs is done, becauſe *tis evident all 
Verbs of that Language, ending in er 
1n the Infinitive, doend with 4 in the 
Tenſe and perſon aforeſaid, | 
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This way of underſtanding the Cu- 


-  ſtomof aLanguage, by comparing its 


expreſſions, and conſidering the pro- 
portion which they bear - one to the 
other , is called Azalogze ,. which is.4 
Greek word, and ſignifies proportion. 
By means of their Azalogte, it is that 
Languages have been fix'd : By virtue 
of Analogie Grammarians have found 
out their Rules, and the good Cuſtoms 
of a Language; have compos'd their 
Gremmars , - which, it well made, are 
very uſeful, as furniſhing us with Rules 
in ſhort, which we ſhould be obliged to 
find out by Azalogze with infinite labour 
and diligence. | 
Of all the three ways for the diſco- 
very of good Cuſtom, Experience is 
the beſt. Cuſtom 1s always Maſter : 
Our choice muſt be of the moſt -reafo- 
nable exprefſions, and by that choice 
Languages are purged of their impu- 
rities. But when Cuſtom affords but 
one fingle word or phraſe, to expreſs 
what we are obliged to lay; Reaſon 
permits that we give place to Cuſtom , 
though it be contrary to Reaſon, nor 
are we to be blam'd at all, if the ex- 
| prefſion 
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preſſion be bad. This was the occaſion 
of that old and true Maxim among the 
Lawyers, Communic error facit jus, A- 
walogie is not the Miſtreſs of Language ; 
ſhe is not comedown from Heaven to 
give Laws in that caſe , ſhe deſcribes 
only the Laws of Cuſtom. MNoz eff lex 
loquendi , ſed obſervatio, Quintil. 

Toperfeatly underſtand the Cuſtoms 
of a Language, we muſt inform our 
ſelves of the Genius; and obſerve the 
Idioms, or peculiar Manners of Spea- 
king which belong to it. The Genius 
of a Language confifts in certain qua- 
lites, which thoſe who ſpeak do affect 
to give to their Stile, The Genius of 
the Frexch Language 1s perſpicuity and 
livelineſs ; in which they differ much 
from the Eaſtern Nations, who do 
rather prefer myſterious and enigma- 
tical expreſſions, that may find work 
for the thought. Idioms diſtinguiſh 
Languages one from the other , as well 
as words. To ſpeak French, it is not 
enough to make uſe of Prexch words ; 
for if we jumble them together , or 
difpoſe them as a German would do the 
words of his own Language, we _ 
| | raticr 


rather ſpeak Dutch than French, We 


call Hebraiſms , the Idioms of Hebrew : 


Helleniſms , the Proprieties of Greek : 
and fo of the reſt. *Tis an Hebraiſmto 
lay' Vanity of Famities, inftead of The 
greateſt of all Vanities ; as allo to fGigni- 
fie diſtribution, by repetition. of: the 
ſame word, as in this Sentence: Noah 
pat into the Ark ſeven, and feven of all 
Creatures , to ſignifie that Noah put into 
the Ark feven pairs or conples of all Crea- 
tures, *Tis an Hellexiſps to uſe the Infi- 
nitive inſtead: of a Noun; and that 
Idiom 1s uent in| our Language 
which Be affinity with the Greek 
Expreſſions obſolete, rejefted by new 
cuſtom, and to be found only in ancient 
Authors, are called 4rchaifnys. Every 
Province has its Idiom , which ir ts no 
eafie matter to quit. Titus Zivins, an 
Authorof great Eloquence and Purity, 
could not cleanſe his Stite from the im- 
purities of Pad#2, where he was born. 
Aſinius Pollio tells us : 1» Tito Livio, mire 
fagunaie viro , puto ineſſe quandam Patte 
vinttatem, 
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Words. are not to be uſed but in their 
proper fugnification , and to expreſs 
the Idea to which Cuſtom has an- 
nexed them. 


Ince then we are to ſubmit to the 
: Tyranny of Cuſtom , we muſt fol- 
low her Laws, andobſerve them ſtrict- 


ly. The firſt thing to be conſider'd, 


are the. particular words , whoſe pecu- 
liar,Idea's are to be inquired after ex- 
atly,. and not imployed bur in their pro- 
per {ignifications, that is to ſay, to ſig- 
mifie exadly the Idea's to which cuſtom 
has affixed them, Beſides which , we 
are to have regard to the acceſſory Idea's 
that belong to them, otherwiſe we ſhall 
be in danger of miſtaking, and give 
a low and abject Idea to things which 

perhaps we deſign to illuſtrate. 
Some are of opinion, that to ſpeak 
well, it is ſufficient to make uſe only 
of ſuch words as are authoriſed by 
| cuſtom, 
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cuſtom, as we have ſaid before; but 
we .muſt alſo take our words-ir' the 
preciſe ſignification that cuſtom affords. 
To draw the Picture of the King , 'tis 
not enough that we draw a Face with 
two Eyes, a Noſe, and a Mouth ;, but 
we mult exprels the Features, and. par- 
ticular Lineaments of the Kings Face. 

Some People fancy themſelves Elo- 
quent, if they can but thronp) their 
Memories with Phraſes , huddled toge- 
ther 'out of the Works of 'ſuch'Perfons 
as are renowned 'for 'their Eloquence' 
but they are miſtaken, ''and thoſe who 
take that courſe ſhall never be exatt. 
They . accommodate their - Matter' to 
their Phraſe, without confidering in 
what place, or upon what occdfion it 
was uled by.the Author. So that their 
Stile becomes wild 'and' extravagant ,, 
like a Grotteſque Picture, patch'd up 
of Shells of a thouſand ſeyeral colours , 
and other whimſies, that have not the- 
tealt natural relation to the Figure repre-, 
ſented. + I yvY Eel HDR OS Bo 

Phraſes in Diſcourſe , like patches in 
a Cloke, are great figns of poverty 'of 
the Maſter: For they ſerve only to fill 
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up; void places, and' he that abounds 
with them, ſhall never write ſhort. - 


— — 


Weiare to confider whether the Tdea's 
of the Words we joyn, may be joyned 
 @s property. 


Tf isnot enough that we make choice 
. of proper and familiar terms, unleſs 
theix connexion be reaſonable. With- 
out. that , -our Diſcourſe will: have no 
more form, than the Letters of a-Preſs 
thrown i lager upon 2 Table, For 
though the Idea of every word ſepa- | 
rately .and alone may be ſufficiently | 
clear , yet joyned together, they may | 
be Nonſeale, becauſe the Idea's to whi 
they are applicd by cuſtom, may be in- 
compatible, Theſe two words, Square, 
and Found, are very good, and their 
Idea's intelligible: We do readily. un- 
derſtand what it is to be Square, and 
what to be Round: But if we ſhould 
lay a Square Rownd, no body conld com- 
| prehend 
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prehend it.If I ſhould fay,ſucha one was 


| ſhod with his glowes , Who could under» 


ſtand it 2 yet ſbod; and gloves, are words 
that every Man knows. If when a 
Man gets up, I ſhould bid himDeſcend 
upen his Horſe, the ſtanders by would 


betwixt the Idea's is not ſo manifeſt; and 
the connexion 'of the ternis not ſo pal- 
pably condemned by cuftom, as'in theſe 
two expreſſions, with ploves, and 
deſcended - his Horſo , many people 
are not diſguſted. Theſe following 

words being ſpoke in company before 
feveral perſons, moſt of them would 
be taken with their noiſe, andnot per- 
ceive that they carried in them nothin 

of ſenſe or ſignification: Noble and brave 
Battels that carry high Deſtiutes beyond the 
Seas. The words aregood, and intel- 
ligible of themſelves, but applied in 
that manner, they ſignihe nothing. * 


Accumulation of honours, undevmines their 
foundation, 


Who can tell what the Author ſays 
in that Verſe 2 The Idea's of arcunmmla- 
ting 
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ting and undermining are incompatible , 
and *tis not -poſſible to» reconcile them, 
We. know: what the Poet intended , 
but he was out in his Expreſſion. This 
bs rather'our want of Judgment, than 
ignorance of: Language; ſo that to ſpeak 
exactly, we mult ſtudy as well to adapt 
our Judgment as. Tongie. _ | 
- . For; the: Order to be given to words, 
when' ithey:: are Fry together , our 
Ears de: inſtruc us ſo ſenſibly what 
_ Rules areto be obſerved, that we have 
no need'to mention them here. Cuſtom 


does not-always obſerve Natural Order |. 


in certain words. It requires that ſome 
be placed firſt , and others follow at a 
diſtance, | The Ear being uſed to theſe 
kinds of -array , perceives the leaſt 
tranſgrefſion, and is offended at it, We 
are more diſturbed at a'thing ungrateful 
to our Senſes, than to our Reaſon : 
Nonſenſe; or an Errour in arguing , 
would be leſs abominable, than if a 
Man ſhould tranſpoſe his words, and 
lay Head my, for my Head. And this is 
a fault ſo viſible, *tis not worth an ad- 

moniſhment. ; 
A Diſcourſe is pure, when we follow 
the 
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the beſt Cuſtom , when we uſe what it 
approves, and reject what it condemas, 
The Vices oppoled to this Purity, are 
Barbariſms , and Soleciſms. The Gram- 
marians do not agree about the defi- 
nition of theſe two Vices. Monſieur 
ae Vangelas applies Barbariſm only to 
Words, Phraſes, and Particles; and 
Soleciſmto Declenſions, Conjugations , 
and Conſtruction. We commut a Bar- 
bariſm in uſing a word for EzgliſÞ that 
is not Ereliſh, in uſing an Exg/ifþ word 
improperly, in uſing an Adverb for a 
Prepolition; in uſing a Phraſe impro- 
perly: *'Tis a Barbariſm likewiſe to uſe 
or omit ſuch Particles as are unne» 
ceſlary or convenient, And the ſame 
ablurdity committed in Declenſion, 
Conjugation , .or Conſtruction, 1s a So- 
leciſm. _ | | 

Monſieur de Yaugelas has diftinguitſhed 
very well, betwixt the clearneſs we 
mentioned in the precedent Chapter , 
and the purity we have mentioned in 
this. A pure Stile is that which Quiz, 
calls Emendata Oratio : A clear Stile is 


» that which he calls D:/ucida Oratio, And 


theſe are (o different (ſays Monſieur de 
F Vat- 
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Fangelzs) that there are thouſands of 
> ap who write clearly and intelli- 
grb yin all ſort of matters, (that is to 
ay , explain themſelves ſo, as rhe 
meaneſt capacity may conceive what 
they intend) and yet nothing more im- 
pure than their Stile. Oa the other 
fide, there are thoſe who write purely 
and corre&ly , without either Barbariſm 
or Soleciſm ; yet their words are ranged 
ſo 11l , their Periods ſo ill ordered, and 
their Stile ſo perplex'd and confus'd , 
they are not, without great difficulty, 
to be underſtood, | 


— ES. INUSPEY — 


V. 


*Tis Choice of Expreſsion that makes 
a Man Elegant. 


T He beft Expreſſions grow low and 
degenerate, when profan'd by the 
Populace, and applied to mean things. 
The uſe they make of them, infeQing 
them with a mean and abje& Idea, *' 
cauſes, that we cannot uſe them with- 
out 
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out ſullying and detiling! 4hoſe things; 
which _ {fignified by them. :: Vulgat 
Expreſſions are caretully :aveided:!by 
thoſe who 'write _ ; ad Lamion, 
as to them, is the occaſion of rcontigual 
alteration of Languages. 1 nb 1 


Wt Syloe folits pronos mutantar int Annes, 


Prima cadunt ; ita verboruns veins interit 
4t45 , T4427 GG IGUNED tte 

Et Fuvenum ,Yitu , florent mode nata, Vir 
gentque. 13 13147 348, 


Perſons of Quality and Learning; 
endeavour toad yance themſelves above 
the Vulgar, and therefore:avaiding to 
ſpeak like them ,” will not: make uſe of 
Exprefſions that they have - apr 
Perſons of Condition are readily imi- 
tated by every body, ſo that in a ſhort 
time, thoſe Words which are rejected 
by the Rich or the Learned, are rejected 
by every body, and forced from the 
Court and the City, to retire into the 
Countrey, and become the Language 
of the Peaſants. 

To be ſhort : Beſides exact keeping of 
the Laws of Cuſtom, and the care of 

Fa making 
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making uſe'only-of pure ways of Spea» 
king y it muft be confeſſed , that that 
which advanced thoſe Perſons, who 
are:moſt.:Eminent for their. Eloquence, 
was'a certain Art and- Felicity they had 
in finding out. rich and. ingenious. Ex- 
preſſions to ſignifie their thoughts. It 
requires. no great care nor pains to 
_ avoid the Cenſure of the Critique ; but 
we cannot pleaſe every body without 
extraordinary fortune. Who can find 
fault with theſe following words 2 *T 
to Cadmus that Greece 7s indebted for 
the Iwoemtion of Letters: *Tis to him ſhe 
' 45 indebted for the Art of writing, Yet 1 
have read theſame thing expreſſed with 
morefancy.andicharm. 
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I, : 1 

No Language ts rich enough to  ſupl 
us with yolk capable of expreſsmg 
all the different faces upon. which the 
- me thing may be repreſented : We 
have recourſe to certain man- 
ners of Speaking , called "Tropes , 
whoſe Nature and Invention ſhall be 

explained im thus Chaptex. 


f | He Mind of Man 1s10 fertile , 
| all the Languages in the 
World are roo barren to ex- 
prels its fecundity. Ir turas 
+ things 
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things ſo many ways , .and. repreſents 
things with! ſo many different faces, 
that *tis impoſſible to contrive words 
for all the forms of our thoughts :' The 
ordinary terms are not always adequate, 
they are either too ſtrong or too weak. 
Wherefore to expreſs our.meaning *ex- 
aaly, we are many times obliged to 
the ſame addreſs we are glad to make 
uſe of, when we know not the Man's 
Name of whonr we deſire to ſpeak, 
we do it by ſuch ſigns and circumſtan- 
ces, as by their connexion to his per- 
ſon., do ſtir up and excite that Idea, 
which we-could not ſignifie by his pro- 
per Naine, \that is., we deſcribe him as 
2 Souldier, Magiſtrate, Dwart, &c. 


Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine 
Rs EM i 
. - Thoſe. Objefts that have reference 
and connexion betwixt them , have 
their Idea's allo in ſome manner con- 
nex'd, We no ſooner ſe a Souldier, 
but War occurs immediately to our Me- 
mory : We no ſooner ſee a Man, but 


we remember all thole whom we have 
ob- 
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obſerv'd to reſemble him. So the Idea 
of -a thing may be excited at the naming 
of any of thoſe things , with whichat 
has any reſemblance. 

When to expreſs a thing, we make 
ufe of an improper word, which Cu- 
ſtom has applied to another Subject, 
that way of explaining our ſelves is 
figurative; and the words ſo tranſpor- 
ted from their proper {ignification, and 
applied to other things than what the 
naturally mean, are called Tropes, or 
Changes of Cuſtom, as the Greek Verb 
Ter 1mports. Thele Tropes do not 
fignifie the things to which they are 
applied , otherwile than by reaſon of 
the connexion and reference that thoſe 
things have with the things whole 
Names they do properly bear : So that 
we may reckon, there are as many 
fort of Tropes,' as there are differeny 


references; bur it has pleaſed the Maſters 


of this Art to eſtablith but few. 
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: © i 
A Lift of the moſt conſiderable 'Tropes. 


METONTAMI A. 


I Place this Metonymie at the head 
of the Tropes, becauſe it compre- 
hends ſeveral ſorts of them, and is the 
moſt capacious of them all. Metonymia, 
in Latin Tranſnominatio, is the putting 
off one Name for another, and as oft 
as we uſe any name or word to expreſs 
a thing , beſides that which 1s proper 
to it, wee _—_ our ſelves by a Meto- 
zymie., As1if we ſhould ſay : Czar r4- 
: eve the Gauls: All the "nds reads 
Cicero : Paris * allarm'd, It would be 
plain we intended , Czfar's Army rava- 
ged the Gauls : The world read Cicero's 
works: And, That the People in Paris 
are allarm'd., There is fo ſtrong rela- 
_ tion betwixt a General and his Army , 
betwixt an Author and his Works , 
betwixt a Town and 1ts Inhabitants ; 

that 
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that we cannot think of. the one; bur 
the Idea of the other preſents it. {elf in- 


ftantly to our Minds , which'is the 


cauſe, that this changing of Names pro- 
duces nothing of confulion, . - 


STNECDOCHE.- 


Synecdoche is a kind of Metonymie , 
where we put the name of the whole 


for a part, or the name. of a part for 


the whole: As if we ſhould ſay Emrepe 
for France, or Frauce for Europe : The 
Nightingal: for Birds in general , or the 
Bird for the Nightingal : The Tree for a 
particular Tree, . If we ſhould ſay, The 


Plague in England ,. when perhaps it is 


S 
only in London : Or, That it « i# Lon- 


don, when it is all over the K ingdom. If 
ſpeaking particularly of the Nightingal, 
or of an Oak, we thould ſay, This is 4 
fine Bird, This is 4 fine Tree. Yo that 


by the benefit of a- Metonymic we have 
liberty to uſe the name of a part for | 


the whole, or the whole for a part. 

We refer allo to this Trope, the 
liberty we take to put a certain for an 
uncertain Number : We may ſay, This 

Houle 


4 
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Houſe has an hundred fair Avenues , | 


when perhaps it has more or leſs: And 
to make our reckoning round and com- 
pleat; if a Man be ninety nine yearsold 
and odd months, we may fay he is an 
hundred, without any great Soleciſm. 


CANTONOAMASIA. 


CAntowomaſia is a ſort of Metorymre, | 


when we apply the proper Name of 
one thing to ſeveral others; or £ cor- 
frario, the Names of ſeveral things to 


one. Sardanzpalins was a voluptaous | 


King : Neroa cruel Emperour. By this 
Figure CAntonwmaſis ,, we call any vo- 
luptuous fon a Sardanapalus , andany 
cruel perſon 2 Nere. The words Orator, 
Poet , Philoſopher , -are: common words . 
and to be grven to all of the reſpective 
Profeffions ; yet they are applied to 
particular perfons,. as if they were only 


proper 'to them :: When we ſpeak of 


C:cero, | we lay the Orator gives us this 
Precept in his Rhetorick. The Poet has 
g1ven us the Deſcription of aTempett 
in the'Firſt of his nerds, intending 
Virgil... The Philoſopher has prov'd F in 

| Us 
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his Metaphyſicks, meaning Ariftatle, "Int 
every condition , that Man' who excels 
the reſt of his Brethren ,. may' appro- 
priate the Title of his Profeſſion, We 
canfiot talk of Eloquence , but Cicero 
falls naturally into our thoughts, and 
by conſequence the Idea of Cicero, and 
Orator , are io clote and inſeparable, 
we cannot mention the one, but the 
other will follow. 


MET APHORA. 


. Tropes are-words tranſported, from 


| their proper Ggnitications, and applied 


to things that they ſignifie but oblique- 
ly. So that all. Tropes are Metaphors 
or Tranſlations, according to the Ety- 
mology of the Word. And yet by the 
Figure Antonomaſia we g1Ve the name 
of Metaphor to a particular Trope, and 
according to that definition, a Meta- 
phor 1s a Trope by which we put a 
ſtrange and remote word for a proper 
word, by reaſon of its reſemblance 
with the thing of which we ſpeak. 
We call the King the Head of His 
Kingdom, becauſe as the Head com- 

mands 
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mands the Members of the Natural , 
ſo the King. commands the Members of 
the Politick Body. The Holy Scripture, 
very Elegantly to fignihe a great 
Drought, ſays, The Heavens were Braſs. 
When a Houle looks pleaſantly, we ſay, 
and not improperly , 1t- ſmiles upox 1s ; 
becauſe it in ſome meaſure reſembles the 
agrecableneſs that appears in the coun- 
tenance of a perſon when he ſmiles, 


CALLEGORILA. 


An Alegory 1s a continuation of ſe- 
veral Metaphors, There is an excellent 
Example of a perfe&t Alegory in the 
Poem of S. Proſper,” Part. 2, chap. 14, 
where he ſpeaks of Divine Grace. 


By this the Soul of Man becomes a Soll , 
Fit torecerve the Seed of Faith, and while 
' By this Divine Effiux , the drooping Mind 
Is rais'd above her ſelf, that Plant doth find 


Poom to take root, and largely ſpread, 
through all 


Thoſe thoughts and attions, which ſince the 


Fall, | 
Deſerve 
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Deſerve the Name of Good, Tothi w' are 
bound , 37 
That that good Fruit, for which the Saints 
are crown'd, 
Comes to maturity, and is not kilfd 
By th* Tares of Paſſnns, with which is 
filfd | 
Depraved humane Nature : "Tis this 
ſtrength 
By which Faith brings forth Fruit, and at 
the length , | 
Maugre the deſp'rate Onſets of fierce luſts, 
Grows up ſecure to Him in whom ſhe truſts. 
This props up tender Faith from being ſtruck 
aows , | | 
"Till happy Perſeverance gives a Crown. 


Great care muſt be taken in an Ale- 
gory, that it ends as it begins; that the 
Metaphors be continued , and the ſame 
things made uſe of to the laſt, from 
whence we borrowed our firſt Expreſ- 
ſions, which Proper obſerved exactly 
in his Metaphor from Corn. When 
thele Allegorzes are obſcure , afid thena- 
tural ſenſe of .the words not preſently 
perceptible, they may be call'd Enigma's, 
as in thele Verſes, where the Poet de- 

ſcribes 
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ſcribes. the agitation and ebullition of 
the blood in the time of a Feaver. 


Ce ſang chaud e& boiiillant , cette flame 
Cette ſource de vie 2 ce coup homicide , 
Et ſon let apite, ne ſe peut repoſer 

Et conſume le champ qu elle doit arroſer, 
Dax ſes cananx troubles, ſa courſe Vaga- 


| bonde 


Porte un tribut Mortel au Roy au petit 
Monde. 


This: laſt Verſe is more particularly 
Enigmatical; and on a ſudden we do 
not perceive that he intends by the 
_ word King the Heart, as the principal 
; part by which the Blood of the whole 
Body paſtes continually : It muſt firſt 
be conlidered , that Maa is called fre- 
quently a Microcoſm or little World. 


LIT OTES, 


Litotes , or Diminutio, is a Trope by 
which we ſpeak leſs than we think, as 
when we ſay, 7 cannot commend you, it 


implies a ſecret reproach or Mk" 
or 
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for ſomething commirted that hinders 
us. 4 do pot undervalue your Preſents, 1s 


as much as / accept them. 


HYPERBOLE. 


An Hyperbole is a Figure whuch repre- 
ſents things greater, leſſer, better, exc. 
than in reality they are. We make uſe 
of an Hyperbole, when our ordinary 
Terms being too weak or too ftrong, 
carry no proportion with our Idea ; and 
ſo fearing to ſpeak too little, we fly out 
and ſay too much. As if toexprels the 
ſwiftneſs of a Horſe, I ſhould ſay he 
was ſwifter than theWind, If the {low- 
neſs of a Perſon, I ſhould fay , Hrs mo- 
tion was flower than the motion of a Tor- 
roiſe. In ſtrifnels theſe Exprefiions are 
Lyes, but they are innocent Lyes, and 
deceive no body : For no one but under- 
ſtands what we mean, and in the pre- 
cedent Exarpples all that is intended 1s 
only this, That ene ran very. faft, and 
the ether moved very flow. 
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An Jtronie is 4 Trope, by which we | 
ſpeak contrary to our thoughts, as when | 
we ſay,-ſuch a one 1s a very honeſt man, | 
when we know he is notoriouſly cor- | 
rupt. The tone of the Voice where- 
with theſe 1ronies are commonly pro- 
nounced; and the quality of the perſon | 
to whom we give the Title, being con- 
trary- to what we ſay, undeceives the 
Hearer , and gives an exact notion of 
our thoughts. 


CAT ACHRESIS. 


Catachreſis is the freeſt Trope of them 
all: By it we have liberty to borrow the 
Name of a thing , though quite con- 
trary to what we would {ignifie , be- 
cauſe we cannot otherwiſe exprels it 
as when we ſay a wooden Ink-hory, Rea- 
ſon demurs at the Expreſſion , but ne- 
cefity obliges us to make uſe of it, To 
r1de oz horſe-back upon a flick ; Equitare in 
arandine longa ; 1s not fo proper, be- 
cauſe riding does naturally preſuppoſe 
an 
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an Horſe, and there 1s great difference 
berwixt an Horſe and a- Stick : Yer 
though theſe Expreſſions appear con- 
rradictory, they arecalily underſtood. 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of 
the Tropes, and to one or other of theſe, 
all the reſt may be reduced. I do not 
pretend to ſhow how we are to find 
them : Beſides, that Cuſtom will plen- 
tifully furniſh us, in the heat 'of Dif- 
courſe, no Man's Imagination but will 
ſupply him. And as 1n ourpaſſion we 
never want Arms , our choler directing 
us to whatever lyes 1n our. way ; 1o 
when our Imagination 1s' ffirr'd, we 
make uſe of all the Objects of our Me- 
mory. to ſ{ignifie our thoughts. There 
1s nothing in Nature, but may ſome 
way or other be applied to the thing 
of which we ſpeak, and tupply us with 
Tropes, where proper Terms are de- 
tective, n' Eg 


CHAP. 
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I. 


The Uſe of Tropes, and the Neceſvity 
of their being Clear. 


T He richneſs of a Language conſiſts 


in its Tropes; and as the ill ule 


of a Man's Wealth, is the deftruction. 


of his Eſtate; fo the ill choice of 
Tropes occaſions a multitude of faults 
in Diſcourſe. *Tis necefſary therefore 
that Rules be preſcribed: And firlt great 
care 1s to' be taken, that we ule no 
Tropes, but where we . muſt expreſs 
our ſelves imperfectly without them 
and when we are obliged touſe them, 
they muſt have two qualities, one is, 
they mult be clear, and contribute to 
the underſtanding of what weintend , 
leeing the only uſe of them is to make 
us moreintelligible , the other is, nt 

they 
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they hold proportion with the Idea we 
deſign to delineate. 

Three things hinder the perſpicuity 
of a Trope : The firſt is when it is too 
remote, and gives no preſent advyan- 
tage tothe Hearer , to diſcover what it 
is that the Speaker intends. As if we 
ſhould call a ſcandalous Houſe, the 
Syrtes of Youth, We ſhould not reach 
the meaning of the Metaphor , *till we 
we had recolle&ed, that the Syrtes were 
certain Banks of Sand (upon the African 
Coaſt) very dangerous. Whereas if we 
ſhould ſay the ſame Houle was a Rock 
for Youth , what we intended to {ignifie 
would be obvious enough. To avoid 
this inconvenience, the beſt way will 
be to take our Metaphors from ſenſible 
things, and ſuch as are frequently re- 
preſented to our Eyes, whoſe Images 
are eaſily apprehended without ſcrutiny 
or trouble, If I would deſcribe a per- 
fon whoſe Name I had forgot, I ſhould 
be ridiculous to do it by dark and ob- 
{cure ſigns, that gaveno ready occaſion 
to my Hearers to form an Idea of his 
perion : But this that is a fault ſo dan- 
Ferous, and ſo much to be ayoided in 
G 2 GON- 
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converſation, is looked upon by ſome 


Authors as an Elegance, and highly 
affected. Some people delight to fetch 
their Metaphors afar off, and to take 
them from things unknown , to often- 
tate their Learning. If they (peak of 
a Kingdom, they will be ſure to make 
uſe of a Syzecdoche, and call it by.lome 
part that no body knows : The neareſt 
of their Tropes ſhall be fetcht out of 
Aſia or Africk, And he who would 
underſtand them, muſt inform himſelf 
of all the Villages, Fountains, and Mole- 
hills 1n thoſe Countries. They never 
mention a Man, but by the Titles of 
his Grand-father or Great Grand-father , 
and all to make a Parade of their great 
Skill in Antiquity. Whereas the Idea 
of a Trope ought to have {uch reference 
and connexion with the proper word, 
that one cannot be mentioned, without 
exciting the Idea of the other : And 
this tault in the connexion, is the ſe- 
cond thing that renders a Trope ob- 
{cure. This connexion 1s either natu- 
ral or artificial. I call that natural. 
when things ſtgnified by their proper, 
and by their metaphorical Names, have 

natural 
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natural reſemblance, or dependance one 
upon the other. As when we lay a 
Man has Arms of Braſs, to ſignifie the 
ſtrength of his Arms, we may call this 
reſemblance betwixt the Trope and the 
proper Exprefſhton, natural. The arti- 
ficial connex1on , 1s that which ariles 
trom Cuſtom. *T1s the cuttom to call 
a rough untratable Man an C4ras ; 
tis an uſual term, and the frequent 
uling it in that fenle, makes the Idea 
of that word Arab awake the Idea of 
an untractable Man. And therefore an 
artificial connex1on 1s mare obvious, 
than a natural , becaule ir 1s eſtabliſhed 
by Cultom, | 

The too frequent uſe of Tropes, is 
the third thing that renders them ob- 
{cure : The cleareſt and moſt perſpi- 
cuous Metaphors expreſs things but 1n- 
directly. The natural Idea of what is 
repreſented only by Metaphors, arrives 
not at the Mind without pain and re- 
flexion, and there are few but would 
be willing to have that labour ſpared. 
Yet when we condemn this frequency 
of Tropes, we intend only thoſe which 


are extraordinary, Some there are as 
"G3 uſeful 
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uſeful as natural Terms, and thoſe can 
never perplex our Diſcourſe, When 
we make uſe of Metaphorical Exprel- 
ſions , they muſt be of this latter fort , 
otherwiſe our Hearers muſt be prepared 
to underſtand them. A Trope ought 
to be preceded by ſomething thar hin- 
ders miſtake, and the ſequel of the 
Diſcourſe ought to make 1t appear, that 
we are.not to ſtop at the natural Idea 
ow by the Terms which we im- 
 -- 

4 Unleſs we be very extravagant , and 
delight in not being underitood , we 
will never continue a Book, or Dil- 
courſe, from the beginning to the end 
in perpetual Allegories. We cannot 
diſcover a Man's meaning, but when 
he gives us at leaſt ſome natural figns 
of it , without fallacy or equivocation, 
| How can we tell when he is.1n jeſt, 
and when 1n earneſt, unleſs we have 
ſeen him ſerious before? How can we 
diſtinguiſh a Mimick from a real Fool , 
but by ebſerving that the one is a Fool 
only for a time, and the other as long 
as he lives ? When therefore we ſcean 
Author expreſs himſelf wholly by Me- 

taphors , 
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taphors, we may conclude him extra- 
vagant, unleſs there be ſome ſecret rea- 
ſon that makes him obſcure, - | 


P—— 


Ih 


Tropes muſt be proportioned ta the 
Idea's we would give. 


He Ule of Tropes is abſolutely ne- 
cellary, becauſe many times ordi- 

nary words are deficient, If I would 
give the Ideaof a very high Rock, the 
words /arge , high , and lofty , being gi- 
ven to ordinary Rocks , would afford 
but a ſhort and imperfe& dimenſion of 
mine. But if I ſhould ſay, 1 threatzed 
the Heavens, the Idea of Heaven (which 
is the higheſt thing in Nature) and the 
Idea of threatning (which belongs pro- 
perly to people above us) would form 
in my Mind an Idea of ſuch an _extraor- 
dinary height, as could not be expreſſed 
without an Hyperbole. We ſay more 
than we intend, for fear we ſhould ſay 
leſs. But theſe kind of Expreſſions are 
G 4 to 
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to be uſed with great caution and deco- 
rUm': We muſt have a care that there 
be always « -proportion 'betwixt the 
natural Idea of the Trope , and the 
thing we would explain ; otherwiſe the 
| Hearer may miſunderſtand , and take 
one thing for another. If ſpeaking of 
an indifferent low Valley , I ſhould ſay, 
It went as low as Hell; or of a Rock of 
more than ordinary height , I ſhould 
lay, 1t touched the Skies; who would 
not believe I was ſpeaking of a Rock 
of an immenſe height, and of a bot- 
tom of a prodigious lowneſs ? So that 
we muſt have particular regard that 
our Trope does not give a contrary or 
extravagant Idea of the thing we 1n- 
tend, leſt 'whilſt we pretend to be ſe- 
rious, we make our Auditors laugh, as 
in this Expreffion, Morte Catons Res- 
puablica caſtrata eh 

-There are thouſands of ways to cor- 
ret and temper theſe extravagant Ex- 
preſfions, of which ſometimes we are 
forced to make uſe. If our reputation 
be in danger, weexcule ourſelves, or 
| Prepare the Reader by ſome previous 
complement : For *tis plain, an ill intro- 
Bs duc'd 
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duc'd Trope, is a fign of an irregular 
Fancy : Theſe bold Expreffions' are In- 
dications of our Judgment or Paſſion: 
When an Obje& 1s rare, and we think 
it ſo in our Minds, (whether it be fos 
its height or profundity) we preſently 
are ſenlible in our ſelves of Motions ten- 
ding to Eſteem or Contempt , Hatred 
or Love, which we expreſs by words 
proportioned to qQur Judgment and Pal- 
fon: If therefore the Judgment we 
make of theſe Objects beraſh and teme- 
rarious; if our Sentiments be 1rratio- 
nal, our Diſcourſe betrays all; and 
diſcovers our weakneſs.  'Tis not e- 
nough- therefore, that our 'Tropes be 
{uited to our Idea's, 'but they muſtqua- 
drate among themſelves. Men are na- 
turally Lovers of great things; and 
therefore Authors , who make the ſati(- 
faction of their-Readers the Rule and 
Scope of their Art, do affect great 
Words, high Metaphors, and bold Hy- 
perboles, that, to beexamin'd, would 
appear ridiculous, and even 1n thoſe 
perlons who are delighted with them ; 
produce nothing bur vaig admiration. 
A Man' of Reaſon cannot endure that 

| Moun- 
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Mountains and Mole-hills ſhould be con- 
founded; that trifles ſhould be made 
great things, and great things trifles , 
and that the equality of Stile ſhould not 
leave it 1n our power, to diſcriminate 
betwixt.things of none, and things of 
the moſt ſerious importance. 


— 


III. 
Tropes are an Ornament to Diſcourſe. 


'1Ropes do make a ſenſible deſcri- 
ption of the thing we intend : 
When we call a Great Captain, The 
Thunderbolt of war , the Idea of Thun- 
der informs preſently with what force , 
with what ſwiftneſs, with what noiſe, 
the {aid Captain overcomes : Men do 
not commonly receive any thing into 
their Minds , that comes not firſt ro 
their Senſes. To make them conceive 
well, we make uſe of Compariſens 
that are both ſenſible and pleaſant , ſuch 
Compariſons are eafie to the Mind, 
exemprting it from that ſtudy and ſerious. 


application, that is neceſſary for the 
difco- 
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diſcovery of that which falls not uader 
our Senſes. For this reaſon, Metaphors 
taken from ſenſible things, are very fre- 
quent in Scripture. The Prophets never 
{peak of God, but they defcribe Him by 
things ſubject to our Senſe. They give 
Him Arms, and Hands, and Eyes, and 
deſcribe Him with Darts, Arrows, and 
Thunderbolts, by ſuch viſible things 
to 1atimate to the people his Spiritual 
and Invilible Power. Saprentia Dei que 
cum infantia noſtra Parabolis , & Simili- 
tudinibus quodammodo ludere non dediznata 
eſt, Prophet as voluit humano more de di- 
vinis logs, ut hebetes hominum anins, 
divina &+ celeſtia , terreſtrium ſimzilitudine 

zntelligerent. $t, Auguſt. Ai 
A lingle Metaphor many times. ex- 
preſſes more than a long Diſcourſe. 
If we thould ſay, Sciences have corners 
and depths that are very unprofitable, that 
Metaphor would {ignifie more than 
could be expreſſed by many natural 
words in an eaſfie and comprehenlible 
way. Beſides, by helpot a Trope, we 
can vary and protrac a Dilcourleas we 
ſee- occaſion, When we ſpeak long 
upon one Subject, and have no m_ 
y 
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by too frequent repetitions, to trouble 
the Hearers, 1t is the beſt way to borrow 
Names from ſuch things as have con- 
nexion with the things of which we 
ſpeak, and -to -exprels our ſelves by 
Tropes. | 


CHAP, [1], 


I, 


The Paſsions have a peculiar Language, 
and are expreſſed only by what 
call Figures. 


| 5 yon the proper and metaphorical 
Exprefſions, wherewith Cuſtom 

and Art ſupplies us, to ſignifie the Mo- 
tions both of our Will, and our 
Thoughts, our Paſſions alſo have their 
peculiar Characters , by which they re- 
preſent themſelves in our Diſcourſe. 
We ce in a Man's Face what paſles in 
his Heart; the fire in his Eyes, the 
Wrin- 
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wrinkles in his Brow , the paleneſs in 
his looks, are evidences of more than 
ordinary commotion. The Circum- 
fances of his Diſcourſe , the new and 
ſudden way of exprefling himlelf,(quite 
contrary to his way when he was cool 
and in peace) are certain characters of 
agitation, and imply diſturbance in the 
perſon who ſpeaks. 

Paſſion makes us conſider things o- 
therwiſe than we do when weare calm 
and ſedate, It magnifies the Objects , 
and fixes our thoughts upon them in 


ſuch manner, that our thoughts are 


wholly employed about them; the Ob- 
jects making as ſtrong an impreſſion 
inus, as the things themſelves. Our 
Paſſions do many times produce con- 
trary effects, tranſporting the Mind , 
and in an inſtant carrying it through 
ſeveral variations : They force our con- 
{1derations from one Object , and throw 
it upon another : They precipitate, 1n- 
rerrupt, and divert it: In a word, Pat- 
ſflon in a Man's Heart, has the ſame 
cftect as the Wind in the Sea :* Some- 
times it forces the Waves upon the 
ſhore, ſometimes it hurries them back 

INTO 
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into the deep; on a ſudden it mounts 
them and daſhes them againſt the Sky , 
and preſently tumbles them down to 
the very Centre of the Earth. 

Soour words anſwer to our thoughts : 
The Diſcourſe of a Man that is moved, 
cannot be equal: Sometimes 1t 1s dit- 
fuſe, and deſcribes exatly the thing 
that is the Obje& of our Paſſion : Ano- 
ther time it 1s ſhort; his expreſſion is 
abrupt, twenty things ſaid at a time; 
twenty Interrogations ; twenty Excla- 
mations ; twenty Digreſſions together ; 
he isalter'd by a hundred little particula- 
rities, and new ways of ſignifying his 
mind, which ways are as different, and 
diſtinguiſhable from his ordinary way , 
as the Face of a Man 1s when he is 
angry , from his Face when he is quiet 
and ſerene. 

Theſe ways of Speaking (which are 
Characters drawn by our Paſſions in 
our Diſcourſe) are the famous Figures 
mentioned by Rhetoricians , and by 
them defin'd, Manners of Speaking, dif- 

ferent and remote from the ways that are 
orainary and natural ; that is to ſay, quite 
other than what we uſe, when we 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak without paſſion. There is no- 
thing obſcure 1n this definition , that re- 


quires explication , and therefore we 


will go on to the Uſe and Neceſlity of 
theſe Figures. 


I II. 
Figures are uſeful and neceſſary. 


T Hree Reaſons oblige us particularly 
to the Ule of Figures. Firſt, when 
wedelcribea perſon under commotion, 
it we would do it exactly, we muſt 
repreſent his Diſcourſe with all its 
proper Figures, turning and altering 
them, as Men in paſhon do generally 
turn and alter their Diſcourſe. A sk1l- 
ful Painter, to expreſs (as much as in 
him lyes) the thoughts and paſſions of 
the perſon whom he draws, gives his 
Picture {uch touches and lines, as he 
obſerves to be in the Face after extra- 
ordinary provocation; which ſtrokes, 
are great indications of the temper of 
the Mind. 

| Our 
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Our Paſſions (as I faid before) will 
ſhow ' themſelves in our Eyes , our 
Words, our Motions, &#c. The ex- 
preſſion of Anger and Mirth cannot be 
the ſame : Thele Paſhons havedifferent 
Characters, and therefore 1t is in vain 
to think to repreſent them, either by 
colours or words, unle(s wedo it by the 
ſame ſtrokes and figures by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed among themſelves. 

W hen-a Diſcourſe has life 1n it, and 
iS animated with the Motions and Cha- 
racers, and Paſſhons of the perſon who 
ſpeaks, it cauſes a ſecret pleaſure , and 
1s extreamly- delightful. We cannot 
read theſe following Verſes , without 
compaſſion, and reſentment of the ſame 
tenderneſs and love. . Yirgil repreſents 
Niſus in great conſternation , upon the 
danger of. his Friend Enryalus , againſt 
whom Yolcezs was advancing with his 
Sword in his hand to revenge the death 
of Tagzs, whoas he thought was ſlain 
by Exryalus. MNiſus diſcovers himſelf to 
have {lain Tags, and preſents himſelf 
to receive that mortal ſtroke that was 
directed to Euryalas. His words are thele, 
and they are highly emphatical, 
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Me me adſum qui feci, in me convertite 
ferrum | 

O Rutuli: mea fraus omnis , mil ifte nec 
anſus , | | 

Nec potuit + Calum hoc , & conſeia Sydera 
teſtor : 

Tantim infelicem nimium dilexit amicum, 


I'm, I'm the Man! Turn, turn your 
Swords on me: __ ET 
Mine was the fraud; alas poor harm- 

Teſs he fn 

Nor durſt, nor could, the Heaven and 
Stars can tell: by 

His only guilt was loving's Friend too 
well, 


The ſecond Reaſon to prove the Ule 
and Neceſſity of Figures, is ſtronger 
than the firſt : We cannot afte& other 
people, without we appear to liave 
ſome impreſſion upon our ſelves, 


—— SIvis me flere, dolenduns eſt 
Primum iþſe tibs w— 


- 


Men will gever think usconcern'd } 
= H unleſs 
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unleſs they obſerve 1n our words the 
marks and indications of trouble. No 
man ever conceiv d Sentiments of. pity, 
for 4 than that was laughing ; to move 


us to compaſhon , his Eyes muſt be | 
fix'd upon the ground, and his Cheeks | 


all dabbled with tears: For the ſame 
reaſon, our Diſcourſe ought likewiſe 
to bear the marks of the paſſion we 


feel, and wonld communicate to our i 


Auditors, We judge of things, accor- 
ding to the zeal and fervor of the 


_ The moſt part of Men, and ; 
? | 


things, that have extraordina 


eſteem, are indebted for it, to thoſe | 
who never mention. them but with 
tranſports of admiration : Were they 
mentioned with contempt , the World | 
would think contemptibly of them. | 
Non (fays St. Aug.) quod res alie forent ; | 
& ipſe homo alins, ſed tantummodo affeitus | 


alius zarrantium. 

Animals know how to defend them- 
ſelves; to acquire what is uſeful , and 
to keep it by force. Thoſe who have 
fancied them but Machins, have ſhow'd 
very ingeniouſly , their Bodies to be {o 
organiz d, that they may perform thoſe 

actions 
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ations without aſſiſtance from the 
Soul. We find inour ſelves, that ouk 
Members (without direqion from our 
Soul) diſpoſe themſelves into poſtutes 
to avoid injury. That the Body frames 
it ſelf into a proper condition ; either 
to invade or defend. The Hands and 
the Feet expoſe themſelves for the ſafety 
of the Head. The Feet ſtand firtn to 
ſupport the Body, and put it into a 
capacity of withſtanding the inſults of 
the Enemy. The Arm ſtiffens, and lifts 


it ſelf up to ſtrike with greater force. 


The whole Body twiſts, and contra&s/; 
and extends it {elf, to avoidor invade 
the Adverſaty. And all this is dotte 
naturally, without reflexion ordebate.- 
"Tis not to be thought , that theſe 
Figures are only Rhetorical Figments ; 
invented for ornament of diſcourſe : 
God has not refus'd to the Soul, what 
he has given to the Body. The Body 
knows how to move , and dilpoſe it felf 
dexteroufly , for the repelling of In- 
juries ; and the Soul may defend it ſelf 
as well: Nature has not made her im- 
moveable upon any inſult : The Figures 
imploy'd by her in diſcourſe, do the 
2 fame , 
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ſame, as Poſtures' in defence of. the 
Body. If Poſtures be proper for de- 
fence, in corporal invaſions ; Figures 
' are as neceffary, in ſpiritual attacks. 
Words are the Arms of the Mind , 
which ſhe uſes, to diſſwade or perſwade, 
as occaſion ſerves. TI ſhall ſhow the effi- 
. cacy and force of theſe Figures, after 
I have givea a particular definition of 
each of them. But it being impoſſible 
to deſcribe all the Poſtures which our 
Paſſions do dictate to our Bodies, fo 
*tis as impoſſible to enumerate all the 
Figures wherewith our Paffions do fur- 
niſh our Diſcourſe. I ſhall ſpeak only 
of the moſt remarkable, and ſuchas are 
commonly mentioned by all Maſters in 
this Art, 
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2 
A Liſt of the Figures. 


EXCLAMATION. 


——_ , In my judgment, is not 
1mproperly to be plac'd in the Van 
of the Figures, ſeeing it 1s by that, 
our Paſſions do firſt exert, and diſcover 
themſelves in diſcourſe. Exclamation, 
1s 4 violent extenſion of the Voice. 
When the Soul comes to be diſturb'd, 
and agitated with a furious impulſe, 
the animal Spirits paſſing thorough all 
the parts of the Body, and thronging 
into the Muſcles that are about the Or- 
_= of the Voice, {well them up in 
ach manner , that the paſſage bein 
ſtreight'ned, the Voice comes forth wth 
more impetuolity , by reaſon of the Pal- 
fion that propells it. Every Ebullition 
of the Soul is followed by an Exclama- 
ti0z ; and therefore the Diſcourſe of a 
Man in that condition , is full of thefe 
H 3 Excla- 
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Exclamations, Alas ! Good God ! O Hea- 
vens ! O Earth! &c. | | 


DOUBT. 


The motion of the Paſſions 1s no leſs 
changeable and inconſtant , than the 
Waves of the Sea; and they who aban- 
don themſelves to the violence of their 
Paſſions, are in perpetual diſquiet : 
They will, and they will not : They 
take an Enterprize in hand, and they 
uit it 17amediately : They approve,and 
approve the ſame _ in an inſtant : 
In a word, the inconſtancy of their 
Paſſion hurries them this way, and 
that way, and holding them in con- 
tinual irreſolution , plays with them, 
as the Winds with the Waves of the 
Sea. The Figure which 1n our Dif 
courſe repreſents this irreſolution is 
called Dozbt , of which we have an ex- 
cellent Example in Yirgil's Deſcription 
of Diao's 'anxiety, when Areas had 
given her the lip. 


—— what ſhall I do ? 
Shall I now ſcorn'd my. former Suiters woo ? 
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Make Overtures, ſome Lybian Prince to 
ain ? et ao 

Lovers whom I ſo often did diſdain : 

or ſhall I venture in thellian Fleet, 


Ana to the Trojans proud Commands ſub- 


ant ? 
Since they for my Aſſiſtance prove ſo kind , 
And my late Favours bear ſowell in mind. 
Grant I were willing , who would give me 
leave, 
And me neglefted in proud Ships receive ? 
Ah ! haſt thou not ſufficiently known 
The perjur'd Race of falſe Laomedon ? 
Shall 1 alone with churliſh Seames ſail, 
Or try if by my power 1may prevail? 
And thoſe who ſcarce I could perſwade from 
Eyre, 
To venture to the Sea again deſire ? 
No, Wretch, as thou haſt well deſerved, ae ; 
And with a Sword conclude thy Miſerie. 


EPANORTHOSIS. 


A Man in his paſſion is never ſatisfied 
with what he either ſays or does; the 
heat of his indignation carries him ſtill 
farther, in ſo much that his words are 
(in his own thoughts) ſtill ſhort of what 
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he would fay; he thinks his firſt ex- 
preſſion too weak, and by adding freſh 
and more ſtrong , endeavours to corredt 
them. | 


Nec tibi Diva Parens, generts nec Dardanus 
auttor 

Perfide : ſed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 

Camncaſus, Hyrcanaque admorunt ubera Ti- 
gres. 


The wordEpaxorthoſis is a Greek word, 
and the ſame with Correo or Emeudatio 
in Latin. 


ELLIFIPSIS. 


A violent paſſion never permits us 
to fay all that we would : The Tongue 
is too {Jow to keep pace with the ſwift- 
neſs of its motions; ſo that when a 
Man 1s cool in Diſcourſe, his Tongue 
is not ſo full of words, as when he is 
animated by paſſion, When our Paſ- 
ſions are interrupted, or diverted ano- 
ther way, the Tongue following them, 

roduces words of no reference or ana- 
ogy with what we were ſaying _ 
The 
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The old Man in Terexce was ſo inrag'd 
againſt his Son, that he could utter 
only the word Omninm ; his paſſion 
was too violent to permit him to go 
thorough with his Exprobration, or to 
call him as he intended , On2nium howt- 
num peſſimus. Ellipſis is the ſame thing 
with Omifſo, or Defettus. 


APOSIOPESIS. 


Apoſiopeſis is a kind of an Elpſis or 
Omiſſlion; and it is formed when on a 
ſudden we change. our paſſion, or lay 
it quite aſide, cutting off our Diſcourſe 
in ſuch manner , that the Hearer cannot 
eaſily divine what it 15 we intend, This 
Figure is uſed moft commonly upon 
occaſion of threatning , as f TI, &Cc. 
But , GC. | 


Qros ego, Sed motos praſtat componere 
fludtus. 


P ARALIPSIS, 


This Figure 1s a pretended defire in 
us to omit what we ſlay, and it is natural 
enough, 
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enough. Whena Man is inraged, Ar- 
guments preſent themſelves in crowds 
to his Mind : He would willingly make 
uſe of them all, but fears they may be 
troubleſome: Beſides, the activity of 
his agitation hinders him from enlar- 
ging upon all of them, fo he 1s forc'd 
to deliver them in a huddle, and pre- 
tend that he has not ſo much time as 
they require to bedilated on. 7 will not 
ſpeak (Gentlemen) of the Injury that my 
Enemy has done me: 1am willing to forget 
the wrong that I have received from him : 
I ſhut mine Eyes at all his contrivagces a- 
gainft me. 


REPETITION. 


Repetition 1s a Figure very ordinary 
among thoſe who ſpeak in a heat, or _ | 
are impatient to make us underftand/ | 
what they mean. When we are in | 
Combat with our Enemy, we think it | 
not enough to give him one wound and | 
no more; we multiply our blows, for | 
fear one ſhould not do the buſineſs : So |! 
1n Speaking, if we think our firſt words 
not well underſtood , we repeat them, 

or 
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or explain them another way, Paſ- 
ſion having got the Maftery of us, 
poſleſſes it {elf of our Minds, andim- 
_ ſtrongly in us thoſe things which 


have cauſed it ; of which the Mind be- 


ing very full, no wonder if we ſpeak 


'with emotion. - Repetition is made two 


ways; when we repeat the ſame words, 
or when we repeat the ſame thing in 
different words. Cicero gives us an Exs 
ample of the former , in his firſt Ora- 
tion againſt Catilize : Nihil agis , mihil 
wihil moliris, quod ego non modo, non audiam, 


ſed etiam videam planeque ſentiam. And 


Proſper has another of the ſecond, where 
in different manners he expreſles this 
ſingle Truth, That of our ſelves we can 
do aothing well , but only by the aſſiſtance 
of Divine Grace, 1In repeating the ſame 
words, there are ways of diſpoſing 
them with ſuch art, that anſwering 
one another, they make an excellent 
Cadence, and are very pleaſing to the 
Ear. Thele are called harmonious Re- 
petitions, of which I ſhall ſpeak farther 
in my following Book. 


P L E- 
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PLEONASMUS. 


A Pleonaſm 15 when we uſe more 
words than are neceſſary, as when I 
ſay, 1 heard ſuch a thing with my Ears. 
The word is Greek, and ſignifies the 
ſame with Redaundantia in Latin. 


STNONY MIA. 


A Synoxomie is when the ſame thing 
15 expreſſed by ſeveral words that have 
but one and the ſame ſignification : And 
this happens, when the Mouth og 
too narrow for the Heart, we make uſe 
of all the words we can remember to 
expreſs our thoughts, as Abit, Evaſit , 
Erupit ; He went away, He eſcap'd, He fled, 


HYPOTYPOSIS. 


The Objects of our Paſſions are al- 
moſt always preſent to our Minds : We 
fancy we ſee and hear thoſe continually, 
who have made any ſtrong impreſſion 
upon our Minds. 

Ihuns 
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Illum abſens abſentem auditque videtque. 


For which reaſon, all Deſcriptions 
of theſe Objects are lively and exact. 
They are called Hypotypoſes becauſe they 
figure the things, and form an Image 
of them , that. repreſents the things 
themſelves. The word 1s a Greek word, 
and ſignifies to repreſent or delineate, 


DISTRIBUTION. 


Diſtribution 1s a kind of Hypotypoſis , 
uſed when we enumerate tlie parts of 
the Object of our Paſſion. | David ſup- 
plies us with an Example, when in 
the heat of his indignation againſt Sin- 
ners, he gives a deſcription of their 
Iniquity : T' heir throat ts -an. open ſeput- 
chre , they flatter with their tongues ; the 
poiſon of Aſps 1s under their lips ; their 
mouth us full of” curſing and lyes ; and their 
feet are ſwift toſhed blood, 
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CANTIT HESTS. 


Antitheſes, Compariſons, and Simi- 
litudes , 'which are Figures proper to 
repreſent things with clearnels, are the 
eftects of that ſtrong impreſſion made 
upon us by the Paſhon that animates 
us, of which by conſequence it is an 
ealie matter to diſcourſe clearly and ex- 
a&tly , having it as it were preſent be- 
fore the Eyes of our Mind. Contraria 
Juxta ſe poſita , magis eluceſcunt, And 
white plac'd by black is the more illu- 
ftriouss We have an Example of an 
Antitheſis in Proſper, where ſpeaking of 
thoſe who a&' without the impulſion of 
the Holy Spirit, he ſays, 


Lenuyr ame en cet etat recule ex S$avancant; 


En voulant monter tombe , et perd en amaſ- 
ſant : | TIT 
Comme elle ſuit Þ attrait d'une Iu eur trons- 

pe uſe 3 | ; ! | 
$4 lumiere Poſſaſque , et la rend tenebreuſe. 


STM. 
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SIMILITUDE. | 


For a Similituce, I cannot give a 
better Pattern than out of the Para- 
phraſe upon the Firſt of King David's 
Pſalms, where ſpeaking of the Happi- 
neſs of the Juſt Man, it ſays, 


He ſhall be like a Tree by th' waters ſide, 
Whoſe root receives the tribute tide ; 
The tender Plant does into vigour grow, 
1s always green , has always fruit , 
Extends into the ſtreams its root , + 
And fpreads in top as that aves ſpread below. 


So ſhall the Righteous flouriſh,and that Hand 
That planted him at firſt ſhall make him 
No ſtorms or drouzht againſt himſhall prevail, 
But bending to the ſtreams his root, - 
He ſhall be green, he ſhall have fputt, 
whish "till they ceaſe to flow ſhall never fail, 


COMPARISON. 
The difference is not great 'betwixt 


a Similitade and a Compariſon , unleſs it 
be 
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be in this, that a Compariſo» is more 
ſpritely and emphatical, as _ in 
this Compariſon, wherein David ſhows, 
that he preferr'd the Law of God before 
all things, Pſ; 19. 


The fineſt Gold near them looks wan and 
pale , | | | 

And Honey from the Comb does of its won- 
ted ſweetneſs fail. EY, 


But there are. two things to be ob- 
ſerved in. Compariſons : The firſt is, 
We are not to require an exact analogy 
and proportion betwixt all the parts of 
a Compariſon, and the Subje& of which 
we ſpeak. Certain things are inſetted 
only to render the Compariſons more 
lively, as in that which 7:72: makes 
of the young Zigarian vanquiſh'd by 
Camillus, with a Pigeon 1n the Pounces 
of an Hawk: After he had ſaid what 
he thought fit of the principal, to which 
the Compariſon related, he adds, 


Tum Crur , & Pulſe labuntur ab 4there 
plums, : 


Which 
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Which belongs aot to the Compariſon, 
but is brought in only to make.a more 
ſenſible deſcription of a Pigeon torn in 
pieces by a Hawk. The ſecond thing 
to'be obſerved in favour of that excel- 
lent Poet, I have thought good to in- 
ſert, to defend him from the Criticiſms 
of thoſe. who condemn his Compari- 
ſons as too mean. and Jow, But it is 
with 'much Art that this Great Man, 
in his -£zeids, makes his Compariſons 
of mean things : He does it toeaſe and 
relax the Mind of the Reader, whom 
the Grandeur and Dignity of his Matter 

| had held in toq ſtrong an jatention 
and to diſcern that this was his delign, 
we 'nced n9 more than to conſider, the 
Compariſons 1n his' Georgicks ,, which 
are lofty and ſtrong, 119001t 7 


, When webeginour Diſcourſe in ſuch 
manner, that the Hearer knows not 
what we mean, / and the expeRatiqn of 
ſome -great thing makes him attenzive, 
that Figure is called S»ſperſ1o. Brebac, 
has..an Example;/of it in his, Solitary 
ESTs I 


Exter- 
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| Entertainments, where ſpeakin g of God 
he ſays: 


Les CET de In nait , a la clarts FE) Jour ; 

Les tranſports de la rage aux douceurs de 
Pamonr :; 

A Petrotte amitic, la diſcord owl exdio ; .- 

Leplns braiant erage, as calms le pines dous ; 

La donleur anx plaiſers ; le trepas ala vie 

Sent bein moins oppoſes que le priceey 4 
Fouls. 


Darkneſs to Light , cold Winters Froſt 
to Fire, 

Tranſports of Rage to Sweetneſſes of 
Love, 

Loud roaring Tempeſts to the ſnootheſ 
Calm, 

TO to Pleaſure, Death i it ſelf to 

i 
Are not ſo oppoſite, as Sin to Thee, 


PROSOPOPEIT A. 


| When 2 Paſſion i is violent, it renders 


them mad in ome meaſure that are 


poſſeſs'd withit, In that caſe, we'en- 


tertain our ſelves with Rocks, and with - 
dead. 


med 
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dead Men, -asif they wete living, and 


make them ſpeak as if they had Souls, 
Good God, Protettor of Innocency , permit 
that the Order of Natare may be interrupted 


for a moment , and that this dead Carkafi 


lroſening its Tongne, may reſume the. uſe 
of its Voice ! Me thinks God CAlmighty 


grants this Miracle to LT, Prayers: Do you 


not hear the Carkaff (Gentlemen) publiſhing 
wy Innocence, and declaring the Amhors 
of its Death ? If it be juſt reſentment (fays 
the Carkaſi) againſt the Author of my death, 


' that animates yet, turn your-indignation 


againſt this Calummniator , who triumphs in 
4n abſolute  fountiy , having loaden this In- 
moent with the burden of his Grimes 
h £9 3113 3%: 2.2540 
SENTENCE. : . 

Sentences are but reflexsions: made 
upon a thing that ſurprizes,; and de 
ſerves to be conflider'd. ['Fhey conſt 
commonly in few energetical words , 
that comprehend great ſenle, as in this : 
There is no diſguiſe that can long conceal 
Love where 'it, 39 ,. or diſſenghle it where it 
i216. The reflexion which Zucenmakgy 


upon.he Errour of the angient Gaulr; 
Tj | I 2 who 


-> -\ 


4531 
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who. believed the Tranſmigration of 
the Soul, will ſerve foran Example of 
a more prolix Sentence. 


| 1 > But thiſe wild People happy are 

In this their Error , whom Fear greateſt far 

Of all Fears injures mt, the Fear of 

- Death; 

Thence are they prowe to war ; mor boſs of 
Byeath | | 

Efteem ; nor ſpare a Life that comes again. 


EPIPHONE MA. 


Epiphonema' is an Exclamation con- 
taining ſome Sentence, or great Senſe, 
plac'd at the end of a diſcourſe: It is 
the laſt touch or ſtroke wherewith we 
would affe&t our Auditors, and a pre(- 
fing and lively reflexion upon the Sub- 
ject whereof we ſpeak: This Hemiſtich 
of Yirgil is an Epiphonema: 


' | = Tent ene avimzis Culeſtibus ire ? 


*- Lucan finiſhes by a kind of Epiphinems 
the Complaint of the Inhabitants of 
Emini againft the Situation of - = 
meet City, 
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City, which was expos'd- to. the firſt 
Commotions 1n all the Wars,both Civil 
and Foreign, | 


Quoties Roman fortuna laceſſit, 
Hac iter eft bellis —— 


INTERROGATION. 


Interrogation is very much uſed in 
Diſcourſe, our Paſſion produces it fre- 
uently, towards them we would per: 
fx , and makes us addreſs our (elves 
wholly to them, ſo that this Figure 
is very uſeful to fix the attention of our 
Auditors to what we would have them 
underſtand. The Prophet Davzd gives 
us a lively inſtance , when in the Tenth 
Pſalm he ſeems to expoſtulate with God 
Almighty, and queſtion him for aban- 
doning the Innocent in the time of their 
Trouble. 


My God, why doſft thou thus thy ſelf with- 
— Bs | (draw, 
And make as if thou didſt not ſee 
Thoſe miſeries, which are better known to 
(thee, 
Than him who bears their ſharpeſt law ?' 
I 3 why 
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Why deft thou thus thy face in trouble hide ? 
P'Twere Hell, ſheuld 7 be ever ſo deni'd. 


\APOSTROPHE, 


An <Apoſtrophe is when a Man in cx- 
traordinary commotion , turns himſelf 
on all ſides, and addreſſes to the Hea- 
vens, the Earth, the Rocks, the Fo- 
reſts, things ſenſible and inſenfible: He 
makes no difference in his fury, but 
ſearches every where for ſuccour, quar- 
rels with eyery thing , like a Child bea- 
ting the ground upon which he has 
fallen : So David, in the Firſt Chapter 
of the Second Book of Samwel\, lamen- 
ting the Death of Sau! and Jonathan, 
curles the Mountains of 6:1b-4 where 
that Tragedy was acted : Te Mountains 
of Gilboa let there be xo Dew, neither let 
there be Rain upon you , nor Field Offerings, 


ec. 
""PROLEPSIS + HYPOBOLE. 


Prolepfis is a Figure by which we pre- 
vent what might be objeted by the 
Adverſary; and Hypobole is the _— 
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of anſwering thoſe ObjeRions which 
we have prevented, .. We may find an 
Example of theſe two Figures in S.P«ul's 
Firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, chap, i5, 
where ſpeaking of the Reſurrection to 
come, he anſwers a Queſtion that might 
be objected : But ſome will ſay , how are 
the dead raiſed up? and with what body 
ao they come ? Thou Fool, that which thou 
favell is not quickned except it aje : Ld 
when then ſoweſt , thou ſoweſt not that body 
that ſhall grow up, but only the grain per- 
haps of wheat, perhaps of ſome ather thing, 


COMMUNICATION... 


Communication 1s, when deliberating 
with our Auditors, we deſire their 
Judgments: As,#hat _—_— do(Gentle- 
men) in the like caſe ? Would you take other 
Meaſures than, &c, 'Tisa kind of Com- 
municatios that St. Paul uſes in the Sixth 
Chapter to the Rowars , where having 
reckon'd up the advantages of Grace, 
and the muſeries that follow Sin, he 
demands of the Romans , what fruit had 
ye then in thoſe things whereof ye are novo 
aſhamed , for the end of thoſe things is 
acath ? I 4 C ON- 
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CONFESSION... 


Confeſſion 15. an acknowledgment of 
our faults, and ſuch an acknowledg- 
ment as ingages the perſon to whom it 
is addreſs'd to pardon the fault, the 
| hopes of which pardon 'gives us the 
confidence to confeſs. And this is a 
Figure very frequent in the Pſalms of 
David, and particularly inthe Twenty 
fifth Palm, > al 


. Let not my ſins to thy remembrance come, 
Nor all thoſe ſpots which ftain'd my 
(youth ; 
But waſh them out, and mindful of thy 
(truth, 
 Recerve the Prodigal returning home , 
Ana let thy Mercy for thy ancient Love 
| | (make room, 


EPITROPE or CONSENT. 


Sometimes we grant a thing freely , 
that might be deny'd, to obtain ano- 
ther, that we defire. This Figure is 
frequently malicious, and carries a ſting 

in 


Re a eee a a AC 
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in the tail. Cc. pro Flaeco, Tribuo Greeis 
Literas, do multarum artium diſciplinam , 
ingentorum acumen, dicendi copiam ; deni- 
- que etiam fi qua ſibi alia ſumunt , non re- 
pugno ; teſtimonioram religionem & fidens 
ntnquam ratio iſta coluit. On the con- 
trary , ſometimes 1t has a healing cloſe, 
as, Sit ſacrilegus , ſit fur , fit flagitioruns 
emnium vitiorumque princeps ; at eft bonus 
Inperator, 

By this Figure it is, that we invite 
our Enemy ſometimes to doall the miſ- 
chief he can, in order to give him a 
ſenſe and horror of his Cruelty, It is 
common lxkewite in the Complaints be- 
twixt Friends, as when C1r/ftew, in 
Virgil , complains to his Mother : 


Quin age, &7 ipſa mar felices erue ſytvas , 
Fer Pabulis inimicum ignem, atque znterſice 
| meſſes S 
Hre ſata, & validam in vites motire bi- 
pennen ! 
Tanta mee ſite caperunt tedialandis, 


Go and my fertile Groves thy ſelf annoy, 
And burn my Stalls, with Fire my Corn 


deſtroy , M 
| ew 
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Hew down and ſpoil my Vineyards; if 
to thee 
So grievous are thoſe Honours granted 
me. MT FI. 


PERIPHRASIS. 


Periphraſis is a Circumlocution , uſed 
to avoid certain words whole Idea's are 
unpleaſing ; and to prevent the ſpeakin 
of ſome things that would produce ff 
Effes. Cicero being forc'd to confeſs 
that Chodius was lain by Milo, did 
it with addreſs: The Servazts of Milo 
(lays he) being hindred from ſuccouring 
their IM after (whom Clodius was reported 
to have killa) and believing it to be true, 
they did in his abſence , without his know- 
ledge or conſent , what every body would 
have expeitcd from his Servants upon the 
like occaſios, In which he avoids the 
words &:// and put to death, as words ins 
grateful (if not odious) to the Ear. 


IV. 
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_— 
LO OO— 
—_ 


_—:* 
The Number of Figures 5 infinite , 


each Figure being to be made an 
hundred different ways. 


Have not ſet down in this Liſt the 
Hyperboles, the Grand Metaphors, and 
ſeveral other: Tropes , becauſe I have 
ſpoken of them elſewhere. They are 
nevertheleſs true Figures, and though 
the ſcarcity of Language obliges us 
many times to make uſe of theſe Tro- 
pical Expreſſions, even when we are 
quiet and at eaſe, yet they are more 
commonly uſed when we are under a 
Tranſport. 'Tis our Paſſion that makes 
Objects appear to us extraordinary, and 
by conſequence is the Caule that we 
have not common Terms to repreſent 
them either ſo big, or to little as they 
appear. Beſides that I never pretended 
to ſpeak of all the Figures, it would 
gquire a large Volume to deſcribe the 
Characters of our Paſſions in Diſcourſe, . 
+ as 
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as well as thoſe which the ſame Paſſions 
do deſcribe in our Faces. Threats, 
Complaints, Reproaches, Intreaties , 
have their Figures in all Languages. 
There 1s no better Book than a Man's 
own Heart, and .it would be folly to 
ſearch in other peoples Works, for that 
wherewith our own Breaſt may ſupply 
us. If we' would know the Figures of 
Choler, we need no more than watch 
what we — ſay, when we arc 
tranſported with that Paſſion. 

Ina word, it is not to be imagin'd, 
that all Figures are to be framed accor- 
ding to the Examples which I have 
uſed ; or that I intended them as Uni- 
verſal Models for all the Figures that I 
have mention'd. _Apoſtrophes, Interro- 

ations, CAntitheſes, may be made an 
| EE ſeveral ways. It is not Art 
that regulates them, it1s not Study that 
ſhows them : They are the Natural Ef- 
fects of Paſſion, as I have (aid before, 
and ſhall demonſtrate moreat harge in 
the following Chapter. 


» 


C 1A P. 


UMI 
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> 
Figures are the Arms of the Soul. 4 
Compariſon betwixt a Soldier Fight- 


ing , and an Orator Speakms. 


VV V E have ſhown the Neceflity 
Y and Advantage 'of 'Figures 
by. three Reaſons, of which the two 
firſt have been ſufficiently explain'd; 
Thethird (that Figures are the Arms of 
the Soul) is ſtill to be clear'd ; where- 
fore for better illuſtration, and to give 
it the deeper Impreſſion upoa our 
Mind, I wall in this place deſcribe a 
Soldier fighting, his Sword in his:hand 
and an Orator chr ina Cauſe, that 
he.has undertaken to defend. .I ſhall 
make a. Parallel of theſe two forts-of 
Combats, and conſider a Soldier 1n 
three Conditions: The firſt, when he 


fights 
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fights with cqual force, and his Enemy 
has no-advantage over him, The e- 
cond, when he is inviron'd with dan- 
per:  And-the third, when being ob- 
iged to yield to the power of his Enc- 
my, he has no recourſe but to the Cle- 
mency of the Victor. I ſhall carefully 
_ obſerve the Poſtures which he uſes in 
all theſe three Conditions, and ſhow, 
that in Diſcourſe there are Figures cor- 
reſponding to all theſe Poſtures, with 
which they have a natural reſemblance, 

In the firſt Condition , the Soldiers 
intention 1s applied to the _— out 
ways of obtaining the Viftory , ſome- 
times he is 'upon the offenſive , fome- 
times upon the defenſive part; ſome- 
times he advances, ſometimes he re- 
treats ; he pretends to give ground, and 
returns. with greater 1mpetuolity ,. he 
redoubles his blows , he threatens ;:and 
contemns the Efforts of his Adverfary, 
Sometimes he puts himſelf rare 
and fights with more ardour and vehe- 
mence. . He conſiders, the Deſigns of 
his Enemy, and poſſeſſes himſelf of the 
advantagious ground. In a word, he 


is in perpetual motion, and always 
diſpos'd 
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diſpos'd either for defence or inva- 
fion. LOOP 
| When the Mind is inflam'd , and 
dilpos'd to combat by' Words , the 
Paſſions with which it is provok'd, 
with no leſs heat excite it to find out 
Reaſons and Arguments to evince the 
Truths whiich- it afferts, In the heat 
and impatience that every man has to 
defend himſelf, and make good what he 
affirms, the ſame things are many times 
repeated, and delivered in different 
manners : Sometimes with Deſcriptions, 
Hypotypoſes,Compariſons,Similitudes. Some- 
times we prevent what the Adverſary 
would ſay, and ſometimes we anſwer 
it. Sometimes as a token of confidence 
we grant all that is deſir'd, and pretend 
not to make uſe of all the Reaſons that 
the Juſtice of our Cauſe would ſuggelt. 

A Soldier keeps his Enemy in breath ; 
the ſtrokes that he makes at him'con- 
tinually-,' the affaults that he makes at 
him on - all ſides, the different ways of 
his attacks and retreats , keeps him con- 
ftantly waking. An Orator entertatns 
the Artention of his Auditors ; when 
their thoughts are {traggling, he wy» 

| | TNCIN 
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thera by. <Apoſtrophes ; and by Interro- 
gatioxs obliges them to whom they are 
directed to give him an anſwer. He 
awakens them, and recolle&s them by 
frequent Exclamations , Reiterations , 
AD Js] G. 
Having conſider'd this Repreſenta- 
tion of a Soldier combating: with {uc- 
ceſs, let us next repreſent to your Eyes 
the Image of another Soldier, inviron'd 
with danger, without any hopes of re- 
lief. Sadneſs ! forces Tears from his 
Eyes, and Sighs from his Breaſt. In- 
dignation exaſperates him againſt the 
Enemy, 'and Fear pulls him preſently 
back. Heſtands immoveable, and un- 
reſolv'd, whilſt in the mean time his 
delire to eſcape'the impending danger, 
preſſes and inflames him. After this he 
tryes all ſorts of ways; heexcites, he 
animates himſelf: His Paſſion renders 
himdexterous and cunning, it furniſhes 
him with Arms,, and he makes uſe of 
every thing he can reach for his defence. 
Can weſtitle the Sentiments of diſplea- 
ſure that we feel, and not teſtifie them 
by :Exclamatians, by Complaints, by 
Reproaches, when we perceive the 
| Truth 
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Truth (which we love fo well) obſtru- 
&ed, or obſ{cur'd s In theſe occaſions, 
our great ardour and impatience to ſe- 
cure it againſt the Clouds wherewith 
It is obfuſcated., makes us accumulate 
Arguments, and heap proof upon proof. 
Sometimes 'we- explain them; ſome- 
times having propos'd them:0nly , we 
leave them, to anſwer the Objections - 
of the Adverlary. Sometimes we are fi- - 
lent, in great irreſolution about the 
choice of our proofs. Sometimes we urge . 
a - thing, and: immediately find fault 
with it, as a thing -of no cogency or 
conviction, When our proofs fail , or 
are inſufficient, Nature her ſelf muſt 
Apoſtrophize; we make the Stones 
ſpeak, the Dead to come forth of their 
Graves; the Heaven and Earth are1n- 
vok'd to fortifie by their teſtimony the 
Truth, for the eſtabliſhment. of which 
we ſpeak with ſe much heat, _. 
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II. 


A Continuation of the Parallel betwixt 
a Soldier Fighting , and an Orator 
Pleading in defence of his Cauſe. 


O complete the Parallel that I have 
begun , betwixt a Soldier and an 
Orator , I conſider the Soldier in the 
third Condition to which he 1s reduc'd, 
when not being able longer to contend, 
he is oblig'd to yield 'to his Enemy. 
In thar caſe, he throws away his Arms 
as unuſeful , there is nothing of threat- 
ning or fury in his countenance, His 
chief Weapon is his Tears, he humbles 
himſelf more than his Enemy would 
humble him , he proſtrates himſelf at - 
his Feet, and embraces his Knees: Man 
' 1s made, to obey thoſe upon whom he 
depends, or by whom he is maintain'd ; 
and to command. his Inferiours that ac- 
knowledge his Juriſdiction : He does 
both the one and the other with plea- 
ſure, Two perſons are bound very 
ſtritly 
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ſtritly together, when the one has 
need of relief and deſires it, and the 
other has power to relieve and applies 
it. Gud having made Mankind to live 
together , has formed them with theſe 
Natural Inclinations: A perſon in Af 
flition betakes himſelf naturally to all 
poſtures of Humility , that may make 
- him appear inferiour to the perſon of 
whom he begs, and we cannot, with- 
out reſiſting the Sentiments of Nature , 
refuſe to perſons ſo humbled , the Suc- 
cours that they implore: We ſupply 
them with a ſecret delight , which is 
as it were our recompence and reward 
(in ſome meaſure) for the Comforts we 
beftow. Tr is by this way of Compen- 
ſation, that a Trade and Commerce is 
maintain'd betwixt the poor and the 
rich, betwixt the miſerable and the 
m_s ES 
In Diſcourſe there are Figures which 
anſwer to thele Poſtures of Afﬀiction 
and Humility, to which the Orators 
have frequent recourſe. Men being 
free, it is at their own choice whether 
they will ſuffer themſelves to be per- 


ſwaded ; they can turn away theirface, 
ES += a 


F es 4 
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and not ſee the Truth that is propos'd 
to them, or they can diflemble that 
they know it. So an Orator is many 
times in this third Condition, wherein 
we conlider our Soldier. When he 
finds he muſt yield, and his defire to 
reſerve himſelt obliges him to be hum- 
ble, that he may obtain that by Sup- 
plication, that he cannot hope to com- 
paſs by force of Argument, his Elo- 
quenceis imploy'd to poſlel(s his Adver- 
verſary of the unfortunate Condition 
to which: he is reduc'd, Prayers are 
commonly full of deſcriptions of his 
Miſery who makes them. Fob expoſtu- 
lating with God, tells Him , That he 5s 
but a leaf, with which the winds do ſport 
themſelves; and as a dry ſtubble, Contra 
folium quod vento rapitur , oftendis poten- 
tiam tuam , & ſtipulam ſiccam perſequeris, 
And David, Pſal. 6. 
1 weary out the day with ſighs, 
Ana when that's done the night 
with tears ; | 
So vaſt a deep comes rolling from my eyes, 
That down its tide my bed it almoſt 
bears ; 
Tet though it waſh my conch, it cannot drown 
my fears. In 
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In a word, as there are Figures to 
threaten , to reproach, and to terrifie , 


there are Figures allo to pray, to miti- 
gate, and flatter, 


ITI, 


Figures illuſtrate obſcure Truths, and 
render the Mind attentive. 


V VE cannot doubt of a known 


Truth : We may queſtion it 
with our Mouth, but our Heart muſt 
be thoroughly convinc'd. To triumph 
therefore upon .the obſtinacy or igno- 
rance of thoſe who oppole it, it is ſut- 
ficient to expole the light of it to their 
Eyes, and to bring it {o near, that the 
ſtrength of its impreſſion may awaken 
them,. and oblige them to be attentive. 
Figures do extreamly contribute to the 
removing theſe two firſt obſtacles, that 
hinder a Truth from being known, 
and help its obſcurity, and the defe& 
of our attention. They are uſeful to 
illuſtrate and explain it, they force the 

K 3 Hearer 
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Hearer to an attention; they awaken 


him, and ftrike him ſo lively, that they 


do not ſuffer him to ſleep , nor keep the 
Eyes of his Mind ſhut up to the Truths 
that are propos'd. 

My Deſign being in my Lift of Fi- 
gures, to inſert only thols which the 
Rhetoricians do place frequently in that 
number , I will not ſpeak of Syllogi/ms, 
of Enthimems, of Dilemma's, and other 
kind of Arguments that are uſed in 
| Logick, and yet it is manifeſt they are 
real Figures, being extraordinary ways 
of reaſoning never uſed but in _—_ 6 
or ardent deſire to perſwade or diſ[wade 
thoſe to whom we ſpeak. Theſe Rea- 
ſonings or Figures are wonderfully 
effeftual in this, That joyning a clear 
and inconteſtable Propoſition , with 
another that is more doubtful and con- 
teſtable, the clearneſs of the one difſi- 
pates the obſcurity of the other, and 
the two Propoſitions being ſtrictly con- 
nexed , if the reaſoning be good, we 
cannot grant the one to be true, but 
we muſt confeſs the other to be ſo like- 
=" "i 

A ſolid Argument ſuppreſſes and diſ- 

Py We 9" "Kerns 
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arms the moſt obſtinate Adverſary : O- 
ther Figures are not indeed .of that 
force and conviction, but yet they are 
not unprofitable. Repetitions and Syno- 
nyma do illuſtrate a Truth. If our firſt 
Expreſſion be too weak, the ſecond 
makes us intelligible. The Synonym: 
when added, are ſo many new ſtrokes 
of a Pencil , that make thoſe Lines 
vilible , which before were incomplete. 
When our impatience to be under- 
ſtood, gives us juſt occaſion to fear we 
have not ſufficiently explain'd our 
ſelves , wedilate upon things the more, 
and are more copious in our Expreſl- 
ſion. If our Hearers have not been. 
attentive, we repeat a ſecond time 
hat we have ſaid before. What 
darkneſs can obfuſcate the verity of a 
thing that an Eloquent Perſon explains 2 
of which, he makes Deſcriptions , and 
Enumerations, (that lead us (if I may 
ſo ſay) thorough all the corners and 
recelles of an Afﬀair) and ſuch Hypoty- 
poſes, and illuſtrations, as carry us thoe- 
rough all difficulties , and by a pleaſant 
Enchantment makes us believe we be- 
hold the things themſelves 2 An C1#ti- 
K 4 theſis 
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theſis is no idle ornament , oppoſitipn 


of corny things, contributes excee-' 


dingly to the clearing of a Truth. Sha- 
dows add much to the beauty of Co- 
lours. © | 

Our Minds are not-equally open to 
all kind of Truths. We comprehend 
much more ealily things that are ob- 
vious every day, and 1n common ule 
among Men, than thoſe which are rare, 
and mention'd but ſeldom. For which 
Reaſon, Compariſors and Similitudes , 
drawn ordinarily from ſenſible things , 
give us a more eaſie penetration into 
the mott abſtracted a; abſtruſe Truths. 
T here is nothing ſo ſubtil and ſublime, 
but may be made intelligible to the 
weakeſt Underſtanding, if among the 


things which they know , or are capa- 


ble of knowing, we can find out 1n- 
genioutlly iuch as have reſemblance or 
{limilitude with thoſe which we would 
explain to them. We. have an excel- 
lent Example of this Addreſs, in a Dif 
courle that Monſieur Paſchal made to a 
'oung Nobleman, to give him a true 

fotion gf his Condition. ' His Parabole 
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A certain Perſon is caſt by Tempeſt 


Into an unknown Ifland , whoſe Inha-- 


birants were in great pain to find out' 
their King who was loſt, The Perſon 
having much reſemblance, both in 


Body and Feature with the King, is 


taken for him, and recognis'd in that 
quality by the People. Ar firſt he was 
ſurpris'd , and knew not how he was 
to ſteer; but upon ſecond thoughts he 
reſolved to follow his Fortune, receiv'd 
all the reſpects that they paid him, and 
ſuffer'd himſelf to be treated as their 


King. 


But being unable to forget his natural 
condition, it ftuck in his Mind at the 
ſame time that he received their For- 
malities, that he was not the King for 
whom they ſought, and that the King- 
dom was not his. So that he had a 
double care upon him, one, by which 
he acted as King ; the other, by which 


| he remembred his real condition , and 


was aſſured, that it was only Chance 
which had placed him where he was : 
This laſt thought he conceal'd to him- 
ſelf, the other he diſcover'd : By the 
firſt, he treated with the People, by the 
laſt, he treated with himſelf, By 
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By. this Example Monſieur Paſcha! 
ſignified: to the young Lord, That it 
was the Fortune of his Birth which had 
made him Great, that it was only the 
Fancy of the People, that had annexed 
to the Quality of a Duke, an Idea of 
Grandeur, and that in effe& he 1s no 
reater than other People. Inftructing 
= in that manner what Sentiments 
he ought to have of his condition, and 
making him underſtand Truths, which 
would have been above the Capacity 
of his Age, had henot (as I may ſay) 
brought them down to the Intelle& of 
him whom he deſired to inſtruc, 

Were Men Lovers of Truth , to pro- 
poſe it to them in a lively and ſenſible 
way, would be ſufficient to perſwade 
them : But they hate it , becaule it ac- 
commodates but ſeldom with their In- 
tereſts, and is ſeldom made out, but 
to the diſcovery of their Crimes : In 
ſo much that they are affraid of its 
luſtre, and ſhut their Eyes that they 
may not behold it. They ſtifle the 
natural loye that Men have for it, and 
harden themſelves againſt the faluti- | 
ferous ſtrokes that ſhe ſtrikes pan, the } 

0) _ 
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Conſcience: They ſhut all the Ports of 
their Senſes, that ſhe may not enter into 
their Minds, where ſhe 1s receiv'd with 
ſo much indifference, that ſhe is forgot 
as ſoon as ſhe is receiv'd. 

Eloquence therefore would have but 
little authority over our Hearts, and 
would indeed find ftrong reſiſtance, 
did the not attack them with other 
Arms belides Truth, - The Paſhons are 
the Springs of the Soul: It is they 
which caule it to aCt : Iris either Love, 
or Hatred, or Fear , or Hope, which 
counſels and determins us. Wepurſue 
what we love, we avoid what we hate. 
He that holds the Spring of a Machin , 
is not ſo much Maſter of all the Effects 
of the Machin, as he is of a Perſon, 
whoſe Inclination he knows. and 1s 
able to inſpire with Hatred, or Love ,: 
according as either is neceſſary to make 
him advance, or to remove him from an 
Object. 

But the Paſſions are excited by the 
preſence of rheir Objet : Preſent Good 
affets us with Love, and with Joyz 
When we do not actually, bur are in 
poſſibility of poſlefſing that Good , it 


I[- 
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inflames the Soul with deſires, whoſe 
Flames are continued by Hope. 

Preſent Evil is the Cauſe of Hatred 
or Sadneſs : The Soul is tormented with 
Fears and with Terrors, which turn 
to Deſpair , when we find we have no 
means left to avoid them : To kindle 
therefore theſe Paſſions in the Heart | 
of a Man, we mult preſent the Objects | 
before him, and to rhis purpoſe, Fi- 

gures do marvellout]y conduce. 
We have feen: how Figures do im- 
_ ſtrongly , how they illuſtrate, and 
ow they explain : We muſt uſe them 
in the ſame manner to diſcover the Ob- 
je&t of the Paſſion which we have a 
mind to inſpire, and to make a lively 
Picture that expreſſes all the Features 
and Lineaments of the ſaid Obje&t. If 
we declame againſt a MalefaQtor , who 
deſcrves the hatred of the Judges , we 
are not to be ſparing of words, nor 
affraid of Reperitions, Synonyma , that 
ſtrongly imprint upon the Mind the 
Image of his Crimes. An © Antrtheſis 
will be convenient, and make them 
conceive the enormity of his Life , by 
oppoling the Innocence of thoſe nk 
ons 
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jons whom he has wrong d : We may 
compare him to the Malefactors of for- 
mer Ages, and declare his Cruelty to 
be greater than the Cruelty of the Ti- 
gres and Lions. Ir is ih the Deſcription 
of Cruelty, andother ill qualities, that 
Eloquence triumphs : It is particularly 
the Hyporypoſes , or lively Deſcriptions , 
which produce the Effect expected from 
our Diſcourſe, and- raiſe 1n the, Mind 
Floods of Paſſion , of which we make 
uſe, to incline the Judges as we have 
a: mind tolead them, Frequent Excla- 
mations do teſtifie our horrour at 
the, repreſentation of his abominable 
Crimes; and makes the Standers-by 
feel the ſame Sentiments of grief and 
averſion, By <Apoſtrophes and Proſopo- 
peia's we order it ſo, that Nature her 
ſelf ſeems to demand with us the Con- 
demnation of the Criminal. | 


ft + 
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I TIER 


Tv. 
Reflexions upon the good uſe of Fi- 
gur CSe | 


[ Tho as we have ſeeri, being the 
& @Charadters of our Paſſions, when 
thoſe Paſſions are irregular , Figures 
ſerve only to deſcribe thoſe Irregulari- 
ties. They are Inſtruments uſed to 
ſhake and agitate the Minds of thoſe to 
whom we ſpeak : If theſe Inſtruments 
be managed by an unjuſt Paſſion, Fi- 
ures in that Man's Mouth, are like a 
Evord in the Hand of a Mad Man. Tt 
is not lawful by falſe accuſation to 
blacken every Man againſt whom we 
ſpeak, nor to ſhow our Eloquence, is 
it nece.flary to imploy againſt him, the 
ſame Fi,gures we would uſe to diſpoſe 
a Judge to the Condemnation of a 
wicked a11d abominable perſon, Ora- 
tors with whom this fault is familiar, 
do ſeldom ileceive twice, their Excla- 
mations are quickly underſtood , _ it 
« # 
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happens tothem , as to thoſe who have 
uſed to counterfeit themſelyes, fick ; 


when they are ſick indeed, no body 
believes them : 


Ozere Peregrinum, vicinia Ranca reclamat, 


This fault in ſome perſons is a ſign 
of cunning, 1n others *tis a ſign of Fe 
vity and extravagance, When wede- 
light in combating the Truth z, when 
we deſire not to ſatisfie our Hearers, but 
chuſe rather to trouble their Minds with 
the Clouds of ſome unjuſt Paffion, that 
may intercept the ſight of the Truth 
the Figures imploy'd in'that Caſe may 
be call'd Figures of Craft, But Orators 
are not always to be accus'd of this 
cunning; ſometimes they do not con- 
ſider the impreſſions which their Fi- 
gures may make, their deſign not be- 
ing' ſo much to perſwade, as to'ſhow 
their Eloquence, and to do that, they 
will put themſelves into a heat, and 
make uſe of the ſtrongeſt Figures in 
Rhetorick, when perhaps they have no 
Enemy. to combat : Like a Mad Man, 
who draws his Sword upon a _— 

talm 
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taſm that his own troubled Imagina- 
tion. has repreſented in the Air. Theſe 
are Orators that fall many times into 
Raptures and Enthuſiaſms , which take 
away the ule of their Reaſon, and make 
them ſee things in a quite contrary 
manger to what 1n reality they are. 


Et ſolem geminum , & auplices ſe oſtendere 
_' Thebas, 


* This Fault is the Character of an In- 
fant, that, is angry without a caule; 
yet many Learned and Eminent Writers 
are guilty.of it, as believing they could 
not, paſs. for Eloquent without theſe 
kind of Figures, For this reaſon, they 
will talk lowd upon all occaſions, de- 
prave their own Judgments, and look 
upon- every thing quite otherwiſe than 
It is; whereas they ſhould rather 
refle& ſoberly. upon whatever is repre- 
ſented, and ſpeak only by Sentences. 
But that which is moſt ridiculous is, 
That theſe ill Orators endeavour only 
toÞleaſe and tickle their Auditory , not 
concerning themſelves in the leaſt to 
overcome or convince their Adverſary 

aaa: "hs 
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by the force of their words. Like a 
diftragted perſon, never regarding how 
he ſtruck , or defended himlieif with 
advantage againſt his Enemy, fo he 
drew the Eyes of the Spectators upon 
him, and got the reputation. of fight- 
ing handlomly, and with a good grace. 


Fur es ait Peaio: Pedipns, quia? Crimins 

rafts 
Librat in Antithetis, detFas poſuiſſe Figur as s 
Landatur ——— 


They affect to meaſure their words, 
and to give them a juit Cadence that 
. may flatter the Ear : They proportion 
all their Expreſſions, and in 2 word, ' 
they fill up their Diſcourſes with Fi- 
gures, but ſuch Figures as, in reipe&t 
of ſtrong and periwaſive Figures, are 
like the Poſtures in a Dance, 1n reipe&t 
of the Poſtures of a Combat. 
4 The Study and Art that appear in a 
compt and polite Diſcourie, are not 
the Character of a Mind lively touch'd 
with the things of which he ſpeaks ; 
but rather of a Man uncancern'd, 2nd 
merry. So we =. theſe Figutes of « 
; Ms2- f 
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Meaſure , whoſe Cadence is agreeable 
to the Ear, Theatrical Fleures, Theatrales 
Figwre, They are Arms only for ſhow, 
not of a remper to .hght with, Fi- 
gures proper to perſwade are not to be 
ſought for : Ir 1s the heat wherewith 
we are animated for the defence of the 
Truth that produces them, and con- 
tinues them 1in our Diſcourſe, ſo that 
indeed Eloquence is nothing but the 
Effect of our Zeal. St. _Augnſtia tells 
us theſame, {peaking of the Eloquence 
of the Stile of St. P«u/: Quid fic indig- 
natur © Apoſtoluvs iz Epiſtolis ſuis , ſic tor- 
ripit , fic exprobrat , ſic increpat , fic mi- 
natur ? Quid eft quod animi ſit affectumn 
tam crebra & tam aſpera vocis mutatione 
teſtetur ? Nullus dixerit, more Sophiſt a- 
rum pueriliter &> conſulto fieuraſſe Oratio- 
nem ſuam ; tamen multis fignrss aiſtinita 
eſt. Quapropter ficut Apoſtolum precepta 
Eloquentie non ſecutum eſſe dicemiss ; ita, 
quod ejus ſapientiam ſecuta fit Eloquentia , 
7208 Aeneganmumus. 

But it 1s not only. upon great occa- 
ſions that Figures are to be uſed : The 
Pafſions have ſeveral degrees : All pro- 
vocations -are not equally alike , -nof 
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have all Figures the ſame efficacy and 
force, There are CAnt:theſes for great, 
and other Figures for leſſer Commo- 
tions. So that we ought not to con- 
demn all forts of Figures 1n Dilcourle, 
upon a matter that affords not juſt and 
reaſonable occalion of emotion. The 
impatieace Men have to exprels them- 
ſelves well, and to make rhe things 
they would inſinuate to be conceiv'd , 
has its Figures as well as our other 
Pafhons. In the mildeſt and moſt tem- 
perate converſation, though no reſi- 
ſtance be found in the Mind of the per- 
ſons with whom we diſcourſe , no- 
thing hinders but that for the better 
explication we may repeat ſometimes 
the ſame Words, and make uſe of dif- 
fereat Expreſhons, to ſay the ſame. 
thing. It is permitted to make exact 
Deſcriptions, to fearch for Compari- 
{ons and Images of what we lay, among 
natural and ſenſible things. We may 
demand the Judgment of our Auditors, 
and interrogate them, to fix and retain 
their Minds in more ſerious attention , 
and make our reflexions upon what they 
have ſaid. Thus has Converſation its 
L 2 Ft- 
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Figures , as well as Speeches, and De- 
clamations. 

The Stile of an Orator , who makes 
1ll uſe of his Figures, 1s term'd a cold 
Stile, becauſe whatever effort he makes 
.to animate his Auditors, they hearken 
but coldly, and that coldnelſs is ſo much 
the greater , becauſe the Hearers are not 
agitated by any of thoſe Emotions 
which he deſir'd to excite, 


THE 
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ART OF SPEAKING. 


Of Sounds, and Letters, of which 
Words are compos d. 


He Rules which we have hi- 
therto given, 1n relation to 
the Art of Speaking , regard 


only the manner of expreſ- 
ſing our Thoughts, which are the Soul 
R 3 of 
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of Diſcourſe. Letters that compoſe 
the Words, by their reſemblance, are 
the Body of Diſcourſe, as we have ſaid 
before. We muſt take pains now to 
form this Body, that isto ſay, to range 
the Words in ſuch ſort, that the pro- 
nunciation of them may be eafie and 
agreeable at the ſame time. To treat 
of this matter with entire exactnels , 
we ought ſeriouſly to conſider the par- 
ticular Movements of the Organs of 
the Voice, to determin the formation 
of every Sound that 15 made by every 
Letter. But, beſides that this exadct- 
neſs would be troubleſome, every Man 
may apprehend theſe things without 
the aſſiſtance of a Maſter, by obſerving 
with little attention what is performed 
by the Organs of which we make uſe 
when we ipeak. I ſhall therefore ex- 
plain my ſelf upon theſe things only in 
2a general manner. 

We know already how the Voice 
is form'd. The Air which comes forth 
of the Lungs, excites a Sound paſſing 
with conſtraint through the Zerynx, or 
the opening of the Pipe of the Apera 
| | Arteria, 
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Arteria , which reaches to the Throat. 
Thus opening is greater or kfler by 
means of Muſcles that inviron it, ac- 
cording as there is occalion for the 
railing or letting fall of the Voice. 
This Sonnd 1s recerv'd out of the Throar 
into the Mouth, where it 1s modified 
in different manners, by the different 
diſpoſttions of the place which receives 
it, and by the Motion of the Tongue 
which beats ir againſt ſeveral parts of 
the Mouth. Every Sound has been 
mark'd by a Letter: Letters compole - 
Words; 1nſuch fort , that it is poſſible 
to make an Engin ſpeak, it having 
oblery'd the particular diſpoſition of the 
Oggans of the Voice (which is necel- 


 fary for the formation of each Letter) 


we ſhould make as many Pipes as there 
are Letters, and give them the ſame 
diſpolitions. It 1s poſlible likewiſe to 
make a dumb Man ſpeak, by repreſen- 
ting to his Eyes the diſpoſitions and 
poſtures which the Organs of the Voice 
do aſſume for the tounding of each Let- 
ter, of which at the ſame time they 
are to ſhow them a Character, and 

R 4 relterats 
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reiterate the pronunciation, *till he ob- 
ſerves the Motions of the Tongue, the 
Opening of the Mouth, how the Sound 
is cut by the Teeth , how the Lips beat 
one 2gainſt the other, and imitate them. 
Commonly people are dumb only becauſe 
they cannot hear, and therefore they 
cannot learn to pronounce the Sound 
of 2 Letter otherwiſe than by this arti- 
nce, which teaches them that by the 
Eye, of which rhey are not capable 
by the Ear. Monſieur de <Monconys 
reports, that in his Travels in Exgland , 
there was an Excellent Mathemariczan 
at Oxford, who made a dumb Man read 
in his preſence; and that that dumb 
Man was the fecond which he Sad 
taught to ſpeak by that Method. *Tis 
true , he only call'd over the Letters by 
their Names , but knew not how. to 
make any conjunction of their Sounds, 
The Letters are diſtinguiſh'd into 
_ Vowels and Conſonants: Some have 
obſerv'd, that Yowels are made only 
by moving the root of the Tongue , 
orhers will have their Sound form'd by 
the different opening of the _ 
ET | The 
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The Vowels are five, A, E, 1, O, H. 
In pronouncing them, we muſt ſtop 
ſome time to make them ſound , other- 
wiſe they will not be eaſily underſtood , 
according to the mealure or quantity 
of time, they are ſaid to be long or 
ſhort, or too long or too ſhort, and 
receive different Names. It depends 
upon him that ſpeaks to ſtop a longer 
or ſhorter time upon the Vowels , and 
ſo to make what difference betwixt 
them he pleaſes, and therefore it 1s, 
that their Number 1s not the {ame 1n 
all Languages. The Hebrews have thir- 
teen Vowels; the Greeks ſeven; the 
French pronounce their Vowels in equal 
time, ſo that they are not ſubjcR to 
that difference which the different mea- 
ſures of time may produce among ©0- 
thers, but they Jiftinguiſh them ano- 
ther way, When the Mouth is open'd 
more than ordinarily, the Sound is 
ſtronger, and more clear, when the 
Mouth 1s not open'd ſo much, the Sound 
15 weaker, and leſsclear. Theſe diffe- 
rent degrees of force, cauſe the diffe- 
rence betwixt an E Maſculine and an E 

Femi- 
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Feminine - betwixt an 7 and an 4. 
When we joyn the Sounds of two 
Vowels, and a third Sound is produc'd, 
that is it which we call a Diprhore , 
which 1s as much as a Letter with two 
Sounds. | 

Conlſonants cannot be pronounced, 
but by ſounding a Vowel , and from 
thence they are called Conlonants. 
Theſe Letters arc formed by the Mo- 
tion of the Tongue beating the Voice 
againſt the Throat, and from thence 
againſt the Palat. As the Tongue 
contracting it {elf, ſtops the Air that 
forms the Voice; or as it relaxes and 
and ſuffers it to paſs, firiking upon 
the Teeth, and the Lips beating one 
upon another, it gives the Sounds of 
different Conſonants. From whence , 
among the Hebrew Grammarians, their 
Conſonants are diſtinguiſh'd into Con- 
ſonants of the Lips, of the Teeth , of 
the Throat, and of the Palat. The 
ſimple Conſonants are twelve, B, C, 
D,F,G, L, M, N, P,R,S,T ; to which 
we might add Jand Y, when pronoun- 
ced as Conſonaats. pentor 

That 
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That which makes inthe Alphabets 
of ſome Languages a greater Number 
of Conſonants, 1s tirſt, becauſe People 
joyn the Sound of ſeveral Conſfonants 
in ſuch manner, that though they be 
nam'd double, yet only one of their 
Sounds is heard: As in Z and X, Z 
is as much as D and S, X is as much 
as Cand S, This Conjundtion. aug- 
ments the Alphabets with. a great 
number of different Conſonants, All 
Languages have not an equal number 
of theſe double Letters. in which one 
of the Conſonants being pronounc'd 
faintly , cauſes the Sounds of. them 
both to be confounded. :\o that but 
one of them 1s heard, In the ſecond 
place, when we pronounce the Con- 
ſonants with Aſpiration; we change 
their Sound, and that change forms 
quite different Letters, | Aſpiration is 
made, when we ſtrike the Voice a- 
g4ainſt our Throats with ſome kind of 
force. This Aſpiration 1s-mark'd with 
an HY. Among the Greeks, an Aſpi- 
ration added to their = makes their s, 


which is as much as Pþ with us: An 
Alpi- 
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Aſpiration joyn'd with their x makes 
their x, and is as much as our C/. 
This Obſervation makes us compre- 
hend, why in ſome Languages one 
Letter has ſo many different kinds (if 
I may {fo call them) for example, the 
Hebrews have i four ſorts of S : The 
Alpiration may be made with diffe- 
rent degrees : Wherefore to mark by 
particular Characters the differences of 
the pronunciation, we mult imploy as 
many different Characters. 

When the Voice is carried up to 
the Noſe, it receives a certain diffe- 


| rence: So that if we ſhould be to 


treat of all Letters that might be ima- 
gind, as there are Letters of the 
Throat, there - ſhould be Letters of 
the Noſe. Cuſtom exerciſes its au- 
thority over Letters, as well as over 
the Body of Diſcourſe, of which Let- 
ters are the Members. It depended 
upon Men to chuſe among: the Sounds 
of the Voice (which might be infinite 
in number) thoſe that ſhould be moſt 
plealing and commodious'; for which 
Cauſe, there are Letters in uſe. in 

ſome 
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ſome Languages , that are not uſed in 
others, | 

Some Nations there are, who ex- 
preſs by one ſingle Letter ſeveral 
Sounds , others on the contrary mark 
the ſame Sound by different Chara- 
&ers, and have ſeveral Letters that 
might be ſpared : Among the LZatirs 
the X or the Q2 might be ſpar'd, as 
is obſerv'd by Marius Vidtorinus , who 
has treated of that matter. very pro- 
foundly. This 1s it that has-produced 
ſo much difference in the Alphabets 
of Languages both ancient and mo- 
dern, It 1s not neceſflary I obſerve, 
that the Tones of the Voice, and the 
divers inflexions wherewith the ſame 
Letters may be pronounced , may 
change their pronunciation ; That 
there are Letters of which the Sound 
15 not diſtin&, if we are not careful 
to joyn them with ſuch as have ſym- 
pathy with them, I paſs over ſuch 
things as are commonly regarded as 
trifles, nevertheleſs the knowledge of 
them, though rheir Obje& be ſmall, 


is in ſome meaſure necefſary : Order 
| | has 
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has oblig'd me to repeat what I have 
faid of them before. 


HA 


What is: to.-be avoided in the ranging 
and diſpoſition of our Words. 


*FF"Is an Effet of the Wiſdom of 

God', who created. Man to be 
bappy , that whatever is uſeful to his 
Converſation, is agreeable to .him. 
The pleaſure annex'd to all the ations 
that can preſerve his life, carries him 
freely and ſpontaneouſly. to them. We 
find it -Qo /pain to eat', becauſe the 
guſt and reliſh of the Meat diſcovers 
the neceſlity of eating tobe agreeable : 
And that which authoriſeth this Ob- 


ſervation , that God has joyn'd uſe- 
| fulnels 
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fulneſs and-pleafure together, is this, 
becauſe all VYidual that conduces to 
nouriſhment is reliſhable, whereas 0- 
ther things that cannot be affimulated 
and turn'd into our ſubſtance, are in- 
fipid. 
This ſeaſoning of Neceflity with 
Delight, is' to be found in the Uſe 
of Speech. There is a ſtrange ſym- 
pathy betwixt the Voice of thoſe 
who ſpeak , and the Ears of thoſe who 
hear : Words thar are ſpoken with 
pain , are offenſive to the Hearer. 
The Organs of the Ear are diſpos'd 
in ſuch fort, that they are offended 
by a- pronunciation that grates upon 
the Organs of the Voice, A Dif- 
courſe cannot be pleaſant-to the Hea- 
rer, that is not eafie to the Speaker 
nor can it be eaſily pronounc'd; unlefs 
it be heard with delight, p 

We feed with more appetite upon 
wholſom and reliſhable Meats: We 
liſten more 'eafily to a Difcourſe', 
whoſe ſmoothnets leflens the rrouble 
of attending. Ir 15 with Sciences as 
with Meats: We mult endeayour P 

make 
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make thoſe things pleaſant, that are 
uſeful. Quonianm nounullam inter ſe ha- 
bent ſimilitudinem weſcentes atque di- 
{centes ; propter faſtidia plurimorum, etian 
tpſe, ſine quibus' vive nou poteſt, alimenta 
condienda ſunt. 222 i OG 
Pleaſure goes far with every Man, 
'tis that which is the Principal of all 
our Motions, and ſets them on work. 
Prudence requires that we make ule 
of this inclination to condut us to 
our delign'd end, that we delight rhe 
Ears , which being the Porters of the 
Mind, may give our words the more 
favourable admiſſion. Beſides, the 
pleaſure which we give in Speaking, 
15 preceded by our own proper ad- 
vantage; becaule the eaie of the Spea- 
ker , cauſes the ſatisfaction of the 
Hearer, Let us then endeavour firſt 
to diſcover what is to be avoided in 
the ranging of our Words, what 
faulcs may be committed in itz what 
makes their pronunciation difficult. 
The firit ſtep to Wiſdom, is to diſclaim 
Vice : Sapientia prima, ſtultitit carmiſſe : 
Beſides, 1n what relates to the Seale , 
every 
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every thing is agreeable that is nor 
offenſive. 1d ommne delettat, quod noi 
off endit, ſays St. Auguſt. 

Among the Letters, ſome are pro- 
nounced with eaſe, others with pain : 
Thoſe whoſe pronunciation is caly, 
have an agreeable ſound ; rhoſe which 
are pronounced with difficulty, do 
Erate upon the car. Conſonants are 
pronounc'd with more difficulty than 
Vowels, and therefore their ſound is 
leſs ſoft and fiaent, Tr is convenient 
ro temper the haribneſs of the one by 
the ſweetneſs of the other, and that 
is to be done by piacing the Vowels 
betwixt the Coniunants, that there 
may not be too many of them toge- 
ther. This harſhnelſs ariſing from the 
concourſe of Confonants is obyious 
in the Northern Languages. Dutch 
and Engli/h are very unpleaſanr to 
them whoſe cars have not becn ac- 
cuſtomed ro thoſc I anguages. 

Cuſtome takes off this harſhneſs 
from words, or at leaſt makes ys not 
ſo ſcnſible of ir + Nevertkeleſs. ir 
is obicrv'd, that according to the dit- 
icrent degrees of the peopics inclina- 

a LON 
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tion to delicacy, their words are com- 
pos'd of Letters more or leſs ſoft; 
they having had leſs regard to follow 
reaſon, than to trickle their ears. In 
reſpe&t of this ſoftneſs of prohun- 
ciation the Romans uſed awufero for 
abfero, colloco for cumtoco, as atialogy 
oblig'd them to ſpeak. Analogy has 
remitted of its rights in fayour to the 
ſoftneſs of pronunciation ; Impetra- 
tum eft a Conſuetudine ut ſuauitatis 
cauſa peccare liceret. 

When Conſonants have their aſpi- 
rations, or are pronounc'd in a quite 
contrary manner, we are more parti- 
cularly oblig'd to avoid their con- 
courſe. There are Conſonants pro- 
nounc'd with the mouth ſhur, as P. 
There are others to be pronounc'd 
with the mouth open, as C. ©c. Theſe 
Confonants cannot march together ; 
they do not agree, and therefore can- 
not be pronounc'd one after the other 
immediately, without ſome kind of 
difficulty ; becauſe we are forced (al - 
moſt ar the ſame time) to diſpoſe the 
Organs of pronunciation in feveral 
difterent faſhions. 


A ſc- 
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A ſecond error into which they fall 
_ Who range their diſcourſe with negli- 
gence, is the concourſe of two or more 
\Vowels, This concourſe of Vowels 
is-unplcaſing for a reaſon quite con- 
- trary.:to What has: been given for the 
harthneſs of the concourſe of Confo- 
nants. Conſonants are | app 


with pain, Vowels with eaſe; bur this - 


great facility accompanied. with grear 
ſwiftneſs, is the cauſe thar their ſounds 
arenor ſo diſtinguiſhable; but thar for 
the moſt part.bne of them is;loſt; by 
which means there is a kind of vacs- 
1 in the pronunciation ,, that ren- 
ders ir unpleaſing. In. pronouncing 
many Vowels ſucceſſively,.it happens 
with us as if we. were walking, upon 
polih'd Marble, the roo great ſmooth- 
neſs is troubleſome; it cauſes .,us to 
ſlip, and "cis hard for us xo keep upon 
. our legs. In pronduncing theſe two 
words in French H»dj Ecmjer ; or in 
Lavin theſe, 7 er tat S daboret 
'- an7M4s, unleſs we flop tor fofge time 
at the words Herd, or nr, the found 
of the firſt Vowels will Pe;confounded 
with that. which: begins the. follewing 
«L S 2 __* words, 


uw 


4 


, gee, 0 
PE a 
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: words, and create an uneaſineſs to rhe 
-ear, as not being able ro diſtinguiſh 
: clearly the two different ſounds, 


To'prevyent this concourſe, we either 
retrench-one of the Vowels that are 


found together, or we put in a Con- 


 ſonant to fill up thar void ſpace which 
would happen without ris artifice ; 


for this reaſon they ſay in French, qu / 


ft, for que il fit ; a-t-il faitytor a il 
fait ; frarel for fera zl. When one 
of the Vowels has a ſound ſtrong c- 
nough to make it ſelf diſtinguiſh'd, 
this artifice is uſeleſs. This care of 
ranking of words ought to be with- 
out difouier : We are not to conſider 
as material faults, the failings in this 
part of the Art of Speaking. New 74 
ut crimen ingens expaveſcendum et, 


- ac neſcio an negligentia in hoc, an [0- 


licitudo ſit pejor. 
I know not whether neglect or ſo- 
licitude is to be moſt caretully avoid- 


ed - but negligence has this advan- 


rape, that it makes it believ'd we em- 


ploy our ſelves more about things 
than words, Indicium eſt hominis. de 
Ye, magis quam de verbis Liboran w. 
pn 7 


> eb 
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V 11. 


Is ſpeaking, the voice does many times 
repoſe : We may commit three faults 
in ill placing the repoſe of the vozce. 


HE neceſſity of raking breath, 
obliges to interrupt the courſe 

ot our pronunciation, and rhe deſire 
of cxpiaining our ſeives diſtinctly, is 
the cauſe that we choole for the: re- 
ole of our voice the end of every 
Gr ro diſting ah by theſe intcr- 
va's the different things of waich we 
ſpeak. Two faults may be commitr- 
ted by il]-diſtribution of theſe inter- 
vals. It the expreſſions cf ezch Sen- 
tence be roo ſhorr, and by conſequence 
the pronunciation often interrupted, 
this interruption leflening the force of 
the voice, and cauſing it ro fal}, the 
mind of the Reader (that ought to be 
kept in breath) relaxes, and his inten- 
fion abates. There is nothing thar 


more cools the heat of an ation,than 


"+ ro 
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to diſcontinue it with too many inter- 
ruptions. Labour makes the mind vi- 
gorous, and attentive ; Idleneſs makes 
it drowſy and ſtupid. Fit attentior ex 
gaifficultate, S. Aug. | 

When our thoughts are delivered 
too ſhort, and the mind of the Reader 
is obliged to attend ſometime to con- 
ccive them, this retardment keeps him 
in breath, and rendring him more at- 
tentive, gives him a better conception 
of the fenſe of our diſcourſe, We have 
faid in the firſt Book, that for this 
reaſon the Romans rejeed at the end 
of the ſentence ſome word upon which 
the underſtanding of the tormer de- 


pended : Bur withour this tranſpoſt- 


tion, and ſubverſion of the natural or- 
der, it ſuffices to hinder that our pro- 
nunciation be not often interrupted, 
to make choice of ſuch copious ex+ 


preſſions as'may comprehend a com- 


petent number of words ; or elſe it is 


neceſſary that the things expreſſed be 


ſo link'd together, that the firſt may 
excite the Fifire of underſtanding the 
latter, and that the yoice repoſe after 
eyery ſenſe in fuch manner, that we 

may 


an 
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may perceive it has ſtill farther to go. 
When a thought is exprefied by 
too great number of words, we fall 
into another extream, commoniy we 
continue the actions we have begun ; 
ſo the voice not repoling til} it comes 
to the end of the ſenſe of which it 
has begun to pronounce the expreſſion, 
if the ſenſe comprehends niany things, 
the long ſucceſſion of words ro which 
it is link'd, heats the lungs, and ſpcnds 
the ſpirits ; the pronunciation 1s in- 
commodious and unplcaſant both to 
ſpeaker and hearer. 

One of the greateſt difficulties in 
Rherorick is to keep a Mean, and a- 
void theſe two Extreams. "Thoſe who 
ſpeak withour art, and have bur a 
weak genzus, fall commonly into the 
firſt errot ; they can hardly ſpeak four 
words that will hang together ; every 
ſentence ends as ſoon as it begins. We 
hear nothing bur jor, 7o conclude, aft er 
that, ſaid he, and other ſuch expreſ- 
ſions brought in only ro patch up the 
incoherence of the words. There is 
no fault in Diſcourſe ſo contemptible 
and inſupportable as this. Thoſe who 

S 4 _ would 
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would exceed, run into ancther ex- 
treme. The firſt proceed as if they 
were lame, -the other by leaps. For 
fear of debaſing thcir ſtyle, they exalt 
it too high: They make uſe of no- 
thing but Bombalt, Seſguzpediha wer- 
ba; and phraſes long cnough ro take 
away a mans breath. 

'Tis caſy to _— or lengthen a 
Sentence: We may link rwo or more 
conceits together, make them bur one, 
and ſocontinue theDiſcourſe by a long 
ſeries of words that make bur one 
ſenſe. There is no need of repairing 
to hollow and empty phraſes, or t0 
blow up our diſcourſe with vain 
words. Qn the contrary, it a ſentence 
contains roo many things rhat recuire 
grcat numbers of words, tis caſy to 
contract the ſenſe of that ſentence, to 
ſeparate the ſaid things, and to ſignify 
them by ſelect expreſiizons, which m1y 
be by conſequence more ſhorr and 
conciſe than that which expreſied the 
whole body of the ſentence. 

We :may likewiſe commit a third 
faulr againlt the juſt diſtribution of 
the repoſe of the yoicce. In beginning 


a {en- 
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- a ſentence, when we lift up our voice 


inſenſibly, the Greeks call it roy and 
at the end of a ſentence when we de- 
preſs it, it is called 3i7s The ear 
judges of the length of a phraſe by 
the elevation of the voice, if that be 
loud, it makes us expect many words; 
if the expected words do not follow, 
the defect deceives them, and is un- 
eaſy as well ro the ſpeaker as hearer. 
It js hard to ſtop in the midit of a ca- 
recr: Whenin the dark we are got to 
the higheſt ſiep of a pair of ſtairs 
withour perceiving it, and we belicve 
we may £0 {ill higher, -the firſt ſtep 
we make aiterwards diſcompoſes us, 
and we are in as much diſorder as if 
the board 11jp'd from under our tect : 
All the expletive particles in French, 
as pas pernt, fc. have bcen found our 
to ſupply the place of words which 
the ear expected. The Greeks have 
great number of theſc particles, which 
have no other aſc bur to lengthen a 
Diſcou:ſc,and keep it from jailing too 
ſuddenly - It the ca! be offended 
with the length of a Diſcourſe, ali the 
words unexpected are importunate. 


Alires 
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Aures (ſays Cicero) quid plenum, quid 
inane /i: judicant, © nos admonent 
complere verbis que propoſuerimus, ut 
nihil d:ftderent , nihil amplius expe- 
Fent. Cum vox ad ſentenitam expro- 
mendam attollitur , remiſſa donec con- 
cludatur arrete ſunt , quo perfefto, 
completog; ambitu, gaudent ; Et curta 
ſentiunt, nec amant redundantia. 14- 
circo ne mutile ſint, © quaſe decurtate 
ſententie, hoc eft, non ante tempus ca- 
dant cavendum, ne quaſi, promiſſs au- 
res fraudentur , aut produttionibus, 
aut immoderatius excurrentibus It- 
dantur. 


CHAP. 


— + - 
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P | 


VIEE. 


The too frequent reperition of the ſame 
Sounds, the ſame Letters, aud tbe 
fame words, as 1h ITT2 The way of 
rendring the Pronunciatiov of 


oe ourſe equal. 


Mong the Defects in ranging ous 
Words, we reckon the tog 
trequent repetition of the ſame Lex; 
ter, the ſame termination , the. ſame 
found, and the ſame cadence.Diverſir ry 
5 pleaſant; but the beſt things are 
nero when common. 'This Fault 
is the more conſiderable, becauſe it is 
calily corrected : We need ho more 
then torun our Eye over the Work, 
change the Words, the Syllables , the 
rerminations which follow too often. 
We 'may expreſs the ſame things a 
hundred ſeveral ways; Cuſtom ſap- p 
plying diffcrent' expreſſions tor the : 
ſame thought, 
The moſt of the faults of which 


I have ſpoken, we avoid to render _ 
11- 
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Diſcourſe equal and ſmooth. *Tis un- 
eaſic to walk in an uneven way; an 
unequal Diſcourſe cannot be carried 
on without trouble : Pronunciation 
is incommodious and importunate, 
when without any proportion we 
ſomerimes advance, ſometimes depreſs 
our voice, and pals from - one extre- 
mity to another. The words, the ſyl- 
lables, which enter into the compoſiri- 
on of a Diſcourſe, have difiercnt ſounds; 
the ſound of ſome is ciear, the found 
of others is obſcure: One fills the 
mouth, another is pronounced with 
a feeble tone. All do not require the 
ſame diſpofition of the organs of the 
voice, and that incqualiry cauſes the 
difterent pronnciations. To ſupport a 
Diſcourſe, and render it equal,we muſt 
help the cadence of a weak word, with 
another that carries a ſtronger pronun- 
ciation; and on the contrary,tempering 
the force of one word by the gentlenes 
''of another, order it ſo, that the pre- 
cedent words diſpoſe the voice to the 
pronunciation of the ſubſequent, that 
the voice may fall by degrces. 
| I might add other Preccpts, but 

| what 
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whar I haye ſaid is ſufficient for their 
Reflexion who would write accurately 
upon thoſe things which are necefla- 
ry to be confidered in the ranging of 
words. The ptincipal,and almoſt the 
only, profit ro be drawn irom theſe 
Precepts, is that they make ns regard 


ſeveral things , which perhaps would 


not otherwiſe occur to our thoughts. 
And farther ro perſwade you of the 
uſefulneſs of rheſe Precepts about the 
diſpolition-of Words , obſerve I pray, 
that the Anomati, or irregularities 
crept into ſeveral Languages, are ad- 
mitted to: avoid thoſe Faults which 
we have decried. This 1s the reaſon 
of ' thoſe multitude of pricks which 
ſupply the place of Vowels-in the He- 
brew Language. This is the reaſon 
of the different long and fthort Points 
which are chang'd according to the 
different Infiexions of the Verbs., and 
the diſpolition of Notes ſignified by 
the Elevations, Depreſſ;ons , and Re- 
poſes of the Voice. This is the rea- 
ſon of that word Sceva, which ſome- 
timcs 1s, and' ſometimes is not pro- 
nounced, Ir is only to equal the pro- 

nunciation, 
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mutciation,.to ſtrengthen it by long 
Points where there is occaſion , and to 
kn it by their brevity , when the 
equality of the pronunciation requires 
It. 


The nicety of the Greets is well 
known. T1 will not loſe time to ter 
you ſee how to avoid the unpleaſing 
cofhcoutte of two Conſonants with 
Afpirations, they change the firſt into 
a 7enurm that anſwers to it, ſaying for 
example were for geparxa' : How to 
ill up the void ſpace which happens 
ſometimes bertwixt two Vowels , of 
two words they make but one, for 
example x@: iy, they pronounco 
xz; or inſert a Conſonant, as 
PiSoxe avrs for Jifwns avra, How 
'they uſe not this Artifice when ofie 
.of the Vowels is long,and has a found 
ſtrong enough to diſtinguiſh ir , 

.4S Til euTw. You know already 
that to fortify the pronunciation , 
when the word following begins with 
-an Aſpiration, it changes the tenuer 
-Iinto an afperum at the end of the 
firſt word, as wye talw for vyr tale 
Having a rough Spirit, requires a itrong 
pro- 
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pronunciation, which would be hard 
to do, after you-have | man the 
tenues KS T. whole Sounds are bur 
weak. The Gramm3arians obſerve that 
the Greefs ſay Shore in the Preters 
tenſe of the Medium, for Sihuda to 
avoid the triple repetition of the 
ſame Confonant #. 

Every man can make the ſame Re- 
flexions upon the Larin,and generally 
upon all Languages that he knows. 
The great number of words in epcry 
Language, that are diverlify'd infec 
terminations, and the number of their 
Syllables ; the abundance of Exprei- 
ſions ( ſome of which arc ſhort , and 
ſome long) were invented only” to 
make their Sentences Equal, and giye 
them mcans to chooſe in that varie- - 
ty, the moiſt commodious words and 

hraſes ,. and rejecting ſuch as cond 
not be hand{omly joyn'd, 7» compo/i1- 
ne rixantes, ſupply their places with 
thoſe thar are more conyenicnr. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. II. 
=S. 


Words are Sounds. Conditions neceſſt- 
ry to make Sounds : gary The 
firſt Condition. A Violent Sound 7s 
dr(agreeable: A moderate Sound 


pleaſes. 


WW: have ſeen in the Fore-going 
Chapter what is to be ayoi- 
dedin the ranging of Words , that 
they may nor offend the Ear. Let us 
in this ſee what we are to do to make 
the Sounds made by theſe words a- 
greeable and pleaſing : All things that 
are moderate are pleaſing ; thoſe 
Meats which move the Nerves of the 
ks ſoftly, affe& the Soul with the 

leaſure of Sweetneſs : Thoſe Meats 
which prick the Nerves, or act upon 
them with violence, are ſharp.p;quan, 
or bitter. The heat of Fire cauſcs 
pain ; the rigour of Cold is inſuppor- 
table; a moderate Heat is uſeful for 
| Heath, 
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Health, and freth Ayre is agrecab]. E 
God has decreed (:ro render the. pri- 
ſon of his Body agreeable to the Soul 
of Man, and make him love it:): that 
whatever happens 'to the Body, and 
diſturbs nor its ” good diſpoſition”, 
ſhould give him content. It is pleaſing 
to ſee, to feel, ro touch; ro raſte, . Wc, 
There is nor a ſenſe that we can want 
without trouble. 'The fenſe of aſound 
muſt then be pleaſing to the Ear,when 
it flrikes ir with moderation. : Soft 
Sounds ftrike with moderation 'upon 
the Organs of Hearing. Thoſe Sounds 
which offend them are. irkſome and 
ho, TIN | 


I I. 


The Second Condition 5 A Sound 01: 'ght 
tobe aiſtintt and by Cor ſequence 
$7rong enoz 10h to be heard, 


Ur a Sound ought likewiſe ro be 
:trong cnough ro be heard Meats 
| That are inſipid , do rather ſpoil; te 


Appetite , than provoke it : We are 
p } forc'd 


% | . 
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fofc'd to ſeaſon 'and make them reli- 
ſhable with Vinegar and Salt. It is 
with matters belonging ro Senſation,as 
with matters belonging to knowledg 
thar depend not upon the Body. An 
impertect knowledg of a thing docs 
bur trouble and perplex the curioſity; 
and makes us but underitand that we 
are ' ignorant. We reſent with ſome 
pain what we perceive bur obſcurcly. 
In a Sun-ſhiny day the proſpect of a 
Field is pleaſant; whatever we diſcern 
clearly, whether by the ſence or the 
mind, is pleaſant ; and tzus you have 
had two neceſſary conditions to make 
Sounds grateful. The firſt, that they 
be not ſo violent to diſturb the Ear ; 
The Second, that they be clcar, and di- 
ſtinly to be heard. 


—  ——__  —— 


FEI. 
he Equality of Sormds contributes 
to the rendring ihem diſtimtt,ohich 
*s a Third Condttion. 


a” is not always the want of Force 
that renders the Senfe confus'd , 
bur ſometimes inequality. Unequal 

Sounds 
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Sounds that ſtrike'the Organs ſtrong- 
ly.or weakly, ſwiftly or ſlowly with- 
out proportion, trouble the mind , as 
diverſity of Affairs trouble a man who 
cannct apply himſelf to all of them ar 
once, The ſight of a multitude of 
different Oþ#edts diſpos'd without or- 
der, is confus'd. In a Cabinet well- 
furniſh'd with Jewels , adorned with 
Pictures, Sculprures, Cuts, Meddals, 
Shells, ©c. the ſight of all rhcfe Curi- 


olitics 1s not agreeablc, it tncy be not 
diſpos'd with Order. Why is it that 
Trees planted in order are more de 


without Art, as Nature bas d:i{p5s'a 
them ? Why is ir thar an Army drawn 
up in Paitalia , is.plcafing and jormi- 
dablcar the ſame time ? Many Kea- 
ſons may be given , but in my op, 
nion it 1s the ecuality and order that 
renders out ſenſation more diſtinet. 
The clearncſs wherewith rhe mind 
perceives the tings berween which 
there is an ceuality and order, gives 
it ſatisfaction, and a fuil cnfoymenr of 
what ir defifes. 1f rhete be no order 
berwixt the impreſſion of Sounds, rey 

43 3 Can 
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can never be diſtinguiſh'd by the 

Ear. 1n an aſſcmbly ot ſeveral perſons 
where all ſpeak ata time, ſcarce ohne 
word is tobe underſtood. In a regular 
Confort , *though compos'd of feveral 
Inſtruments and Voices , we under- 
derſtand without confuſton or pain 
the ſound of every Inſtrument , and 
the Notes of every Voice ; and this 
diſtin&tion makes them pleaſing to the 
Ear. | 


—d—__—__ 


& 


The Fourth Condition. Diverſity is 
as neceſſary as Equality , to make 
Sounds agreeable. 


Icero ſays very well , the Ear is 
| hard to be pleas'd;Faft1d7o/o/jime 
ſunt aures, We many times diſpleaſe, 
when we deſign to pleaſe them. FE- 
quality is neceſſary , and without, it 
our ſenſe is not diſtin ; we perceive 
things but contuſedly, and with trou- 
ble when we enjoy things imperiely 
that we love and deſire : and yer this 
equality 
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equality grows tedious and inſuppor- 
table when continued too long. The 
Ear is inconſtant as the reit of the 
Senſes. Omnis voluptas habet finit;- 
mum faſtidium. The greatcit plca- 
ſures are attended with diſguſt. Thoſe 
who underſtand the Art of Pleaſtng, 
prevent theſe Diſguſts , and cauſe a 
ſucceſſive ſenſation of different plea- 
ſures, overcoming by varicty the di{- 
ficalt humour of men who are d:- 
ſturb'd at all theſe things. "Tis nor 
only Fancy, and Cpricho, that mates 
variety nece{iary; Narure it fcli re- 

uires it. A Sound tires the Ear by 
{triking upon it too long. In aff aCti- 
ons diverlity is necelfary , b*eauje the 
pain being divided, each part ot the 
Organ is the leſs opprets 4. 


2 V. Toe 
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V. 


The Fifth Condition is to unite and lini 
rogether the former Conditions. 


N appearance the two laſt Conai- 
tions are incompatibie , and de- 
tuructive the one to the other ; But 
they agree very well, and equality 
and variety may conlili without any 
confuſion, There 1s in nothing more 
variety, than in a Garden of | jowers, 
there are Tulips, and Violets, and 
Roſes, ©c. The Borders or Compart- 
ments are different, ſome round, 
ſome oval, ſome ſquare, ſome triangu- 
lar. Yer if this Plot be conlider'd by 
a Skiltul man,the equality agrees we:l 
enough with the varicty , being c1v1i- 
ded into Beds propertion .i cnc #9 
the other , and adorn'd with tc guar 
Figures, 

We will ſhow now how equality anc 
variety may conliit in Sounds. Ft | 
this conſiſtency that makes rhe Cor. 
fort in Muſick; for, as Saint Augr/t 7; 

ſay. 
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ſays well, the Ear cannot receive a 
greater contentment. rhan whar it 
tecls when ir is.charm'd by diverſirv 
of Sounds, and yet is nor drpr.y'd - of 
the plcaſure that ecuality gives 17. 
Quid enm ouribus Jitvunnns porest 
eſſe, quam 49D Term e Mun: uy, 
nec aguilitate fr aid in ws t 


f_ 


V2 


Tie $1 t Condition th it this T6, OO 
mert of Fu il;iy ard Diterſt y te 
ſer jetle, and wh uu ts ic be ebſer Vd 


ty inake t: ſo. 


tis agreement cf ecua'ity and 
| varicty ought ro be ſenfibie, to 


as ihe remperament may be per- 
ceivable to rhe Ear, Whereturc,a.l 
Sounds in Which th:t Agreement is 19 
be jound, ought ro be joyn'd , and the 
car ought in like manner to hear them 
without any contiderabie TECTED L | 
on. The Symmetry of a Building can- 
not be obſcry'd when we ſce bur one 
part 0: it. For this reaſon a S&iitu! Ar- 

chitcLt 
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chire&t orders things fo, that as far as 
is. pofſible' his Houſe may be: confi- 
derd at a ſingle view. That the Ear 
may diſcern the order and proportion 
of ſeveral Sounds, it is neceſſary:thar 
they be compar'd : In all comparifons 
'tis ſuppos'd the terms of the Compa- 
riſon are preſent, and joyn'd one with 
the other, and it is this union that 
makes the Beaury and Pleaſure of 
Harmony. Flrns deleffant omma quam 


fingula, ſs poſſint ſentiri omnua. 


A. -_ — 
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VII. 


What the Ear diſtingniſhes 711 the 
Sound of Words, and what it may 
perceive with delight. 


Heſe Conditions are ncccſiary to 

all Sounds to make them agreea- 

ble, whether it be to the founds of the 
Voice, or of Inſiruments ; yet I have 
deſign'd to ſpeak only of the Sounds 
of Humane Voices,which I diflinguiſh 
into two ſorts, Forc'd, and Narural. 
The 
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The forc'd Voice is uſed in Singing, 
when the Air that makes the ſound 1s 
forc'd wirh violence irom the Lungs, 
The Natural Voice 1s that which we 
uſe when we ſpeak, ir is form'd with 
eaſe, and wearics not the Organs like 
the other. What I thall ſay hereafter 
in this Treatiſe , relates only ro the 
Natural Voice. Let us fee now how 
we may make thc Sounds or Words 
have ſuch conditions as may render 
them agrecabie to the Ear. 

We may without much difficulty 
range our Diſcourſe in ſuch manner, 
thar the pronunciation be neither too 
violent nor {aint ; that it be modcrate 
. anddiltinct, and that our Diſcourſe by 
conſequence haye the two firſt condi- 
tions. The firſt Chapter has bcen 
ſpent intirety in inſtructing what is to 
be done, and whar to be avoided,that 
our Diſcourſe may not grate upon the 
ear, but be keard diltintly. We have 
thown how carctully we arc to avoid 
the concurrence of two ruff Conſo- 
nents; How we arc to fill up the void 
ſpaccs bertwixt words where the courſe 
of the pronuntiation would be ſtop'd- 

With 
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With what prudence we are to cor- 
ret the rutneſs of ſome Syllables 
with the ſoftneſs of orhers; in a 
word , how we may equal the pro- 
nunciation , and ſuſtain the found of 
weak Letters, by aſſociating them with 
ſtronger. 

The Four other Conditions may be 
found in different manners in Diſ- 
courſe, The Ear perceives ſeveral 
things in pronunciation , betides the 
ſound of the Letters. I irſt, it judges of 
the meaſure of time in which each 
Letter, cach Syllable, cach Word,cach 
expreſſion, is pronouncd. Next, it 
5d es of the Elevations and Pepreili- 
ons of the Voice, by which in ſpea- 
king, each word,cach expreſſion, is di- 
ſtinguithed. In the third place the 
Ear obſerves the ſilence or repoſe of 
the Voice at the end of Words or Sen- 
tences , when we jovn or ſeparate 
words - when we cut offa Vowe)l,and 
ſeveral other things compriz'd und-r 
the name of Accents, the know'ledg 
of which is abſolutely neceſſary for 
pronunciation. Theſe accents may be 
very numerous: There are mare than 


thirty 
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thirry of them in the Kebrew Gram- 
.mers, It you will believe Servins Ho- 
noratus there are eight among the 
Latins. The Sharp hgured thus (*) 
which ſhows when the Voice is to be 
raiſed. The Grawe (') when it is to be 
depreſs'd. The Czrcumfex compeos'd 
of the Sharp and the G-4e as thus 
(* cr ©) the Z org deſcribe thus (-) 
which ſhows thar the Voice is ro ſtcp 
upon rhe Vowel thar kas that mark :: 
The Short which ſhows that the time 
ot pronunciatica ovght to be thorr ©») 
the Fyphen or (on juniticn that im- 
P!ys two words are 10 be joyn'd as 
Meſs. the Dr ificle or Ditifcn, 
(,) which ſows they are 10 be ſepa- 
rared ; the Apiſirephe (* ) which 
thows rþ.cre is a Vowel tc be reiefted. 
the Prfiole and the Apeſtrephe have 
the fame mark , with rh:1s diflercnce, 
that inthe Ajc/frophe it 1s plac'd ar 
the rop of the Letter, ad Cpt bt: ern; 
in the D:7ftcle in the bottom, ad pe- 
dem. 

But we may crdcr it ſo t]at the 
Far may receive a | theſe with delight, 
by obſerving the four conditions pre- 
mis'd 
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mis'd; diſpoſing ( for example ). our 
words _ fazh Py agg the 
Meaſures of the time, of oyr pronun- 
ciation be equal ; that the pauſes of 
the Voice or intervals of Reſpiration 
be fuitable ; tnat the Voice be rais'd 
or debaſed with equal degrees. We 
may joyn Equality with Variety , by 
making ſeveral of thoſe conjoyn'd 
meaſurcs to be equal,though the parts 
of which they are compos'd be une- 
qual, and by ordering things ſo that 
the Ear may receive this temperament 
with pleaſure : but this requires lon- 
ger Explication. 


CHAT. 11]. 
I. 


The Art to vender Pronunciation a- 
grecable is to be uſed with Fru- 
ACUCE. 


Rfore we demonſtrate the Uriliry 
of the Obſervations made in the 
former 
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former Chiprer, now whilſt we ſpeak 
of the Arr'6f Pleaſing-, arid ate whol- 
ly imploy'd to'find out -in” Difeourſe 
what 1s pleaſing to rhe Ear ; it is'con- 
vericent ro reflect upon 'this Maxim , 
that the thoſt/ agreeable things are 
diſagreeable in ſeveral caſes. "Diver- 
6ſement is notiatar- all rimes ſcaſohs- 
ble; working and - playing are nor'ro 
be uſed rogerhie&; 'we neyer ſtep in 
meaſure ,* when! we follow otr affairs. 
When' we .are'fimply to diſcover our 
thoughts, when we are ori! Is to:make 
the people ſenſible what we ' have 'int 
our minds : a-man of judgratiit we Hf 
not alwayes trouble himfelt tocomater 
exactly, "and meaſure his words,” nor 
take the pains to place preciſely the 

uſes of his Pronunciation. 'Plraſure 
is not pleaſure but whert-4ris defied; 
if it comes unſcaſonably;tr difolenſes; 
becaiiſe it diverts our App} ;Eatic n 
from What it was ſcric a" FXT in” 
O1l. 

Diſcourſe 
NE! l | 


oY ne; 99: bef 


Diſcourſe thenis to be diſtinguiſh'd- 


into two Kinds , Natural and Artifici- 


al. Natural Diſcourſe is that which is 


us'd in Converſation to expreſs our 


ſelves, to inſtru& and ſignifie the mo-; 


tions of our Will, and the thoughts»ot 


our Mind.- Artificial Diſcourſe is uſed. 


to pleaſe, and with all poſſible art(be- 


yond the Natural and;familiar way) 


 tocharmand allure ouriAuditors?-- I 
Natura] Diſcourſe, it is ſificicnt if we 
obſerve exattly what has becn pre- 
ſcribd in the firſt - Chapter of this 
Book, not but that Art may be call'd: 
in ſometimes to our aſliſtance : Mat- 
ters of natural Diſcourſe are not al- 
ways ſo auſtere, but. they may admit 
of ſome little Diverriſementr. Oy 
No man is ignorant of the diffe- 
rence betwixt Verſe and Proſe ; it 1s 
ſufficiently manifeſt , the Diſcourſe 
that is tyed up to the ſtri Ruics of 
Verſification , is far from a free Dil- 
courſe, as that is which we uſc when 
we talk naturally and without arrt. 
For this teaſon Diſcourſes in Verſe are 
call'd particularly artificial. We are 
oblig'4 


_— 
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oblig'd to begin this Art of which we 
are treating, by ſhowing how we may 
give to free and natural Diſcourle , 
(thar is to ſay to Proſe) the conditions 
that render Sounds agreeable,withour 
intrenching _—_ its: liberty. - After 
which, in order we ſhall come: x0 ar- 
rificial Diſcourſe , as Verſe, &c. This 
Art in Proſe is . reducible to - two 
things, either ro render our Proſe Pe- 
riodical, or Figurative. Let us ſee now 
what 1s a Period, and what a Fjgure; 
how ve may render -a Diſcourſe Peri- 
| odical, and how I igurative., 
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Bow we are to diſtribute” the: Inter: 

vals of Reſpiration, that the repoſe 
of the Votre m. bly be proportymi 
ble. CE 


E. are oblis d to take Bredch 
Fe timCc 10 time ; the ne- 
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ceffity-of being underſtood , makes us 
ſtop commonly art the. end of every 
expreſſion to reſpire , that the repoſe 
of the Yoice may ſerve to render our 
Diſcourſe more clear , and give' us 
power to re-aſſume new force for the 
continuation of our Speech. The Voice 
docs not repoſe equally at the end of 
every ſenſe; ' in -a ” Sentence 'where 
there-is much compriſed, we repoſe a 
lirtle at the end of every Comma ; yet 
this repoſe hinders .not from percci- 
ving', that we' would ſpeak farther. 
That part of a. perfe&t fenſe; - which 
makes part of a greater ſentence , is 
call'd in Greet Kouud, in Latin, in- 
ciſum. When we hear this part of an 
entire ſenſe, the Ear is not ſatisfi'd, 
becauſe the pronunciation remains ſu- 
ſpended till the Sentence be finiſhed. 
For example,when we begin, Cum /te- 
gums ſit bene facere , © audre male, 
ſeeing it is a Royal quality to do right 
where we receive wrong, The Ear is 
attentive, and diligent to underiiand 


what follows. "The Greeks call a 7per- 
 tect 
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fect ſenſe that makes bur a part of x 
more compleat Sentence , x3xy , the 
Latins Membrim, a Member, The Far 
is pleas'd with the part of a Sentence, 
bur yer hankers aſter ſomething that 
may render ir complcat. $; guantim 
in agris, lociſq; deſertis auduc3 poteſt, 
tanrium in forg atg; jud:cis impuden- 
tia valeat : If impwdence could do as 
much at the Bar in Courts of Tuſtice, 
as Courage could do in the field. You 
may find by your Ear that there 1s 
ſence in whar is ſayd,and the Ear is in 
ſome meaſure ſatisfy'd ; but yet there 
remains a deſire of ſomething to 
make it more compleat , and: there is 
ſomething wanting to the Body of the 
Sentence, though the Members arc ſui- 
ficiently intelligible. 

The Voice cannot repoſe bit by 
depreſſing, nor begin again bur by e- 
levating, it feit ; tor whien reaton ti 
each Member there arc two parts , 


'Elevation and Deptciiion of tlic Yoic?. 


tags , and Wdors, Theo Youre rc- 
A * } : ' 

poſes not ah{ſolut&y , bur ar rhe end 
[ -0f 
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of a Sentence : nor debaſes it ſelf, but | 
by finiſhing the pronunciation of a 
Sentence. When the Members which 
compole the body of a Sentence are 
cqual ; and the Voice in pronouncing 
them repoſes by equal Intervals ; ad- 
vances and falls again with proporti- 
on ; the expreſſion of that Sentence is 
call'd a Period. "Tis a word which is 
borrow'd from the Greeks, and ſigni- 
ty's in Latin Czrcuitus. Periods com- 
prehend (like a Circumference all the 
Sences which are Members of the Po- 
dy of a Sentence. The Art of compo- 
ſing Per:ods conlilts (as is manifeſt) 
in equalling and proportioning the 
expreſſions of each Member of a Scn- 
rence. Let usſee now how that is to 
be done. 


11. 
The Compoſition of Periods. 


O compoſe a Pcriod, or (which is 
3K the ſame thing) 10 expreſs a 


Sen- 
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Sentence that is compos'd of two or 
| more ſeveral Sences; with ſuch arr, 
that the expreſſions in the ſaid Sen- 
tence may have the Conditionsneceſ- 
ſary to pleaſe the Ear; we mult firſt 
provide thar the expreſſions be not too 
long ,' and that the whole Period be 
proportion'd to the. breath of him 
who is to pronounce: it. We :muſt 
have an eye to all contain'd in rhe ſen- 
tence that we would comprize in one 
Period : We may make choice of Ex- 
preſſions cloſe, or extended ; and re- 
trench; or add, as we find convenient, 
to give it a juſt length: Bur we muſt 
have a care not to inſert Periods that 
are uſeleſs and weak to fill up Vacan- 
cy's, and compleart the Cadence'ot the 
Period. In1nia Complementa© rumen- 
F4 HUMEYOYVUMR, | 

2, The eypreſitons of particular ſen- 
ces, that are Members ot the Body of 
a Sentence, ought ro be equal, thatthe 
Voice may repoſe at rhe cnd of theſe 
Members by equal ' fntervaſs. The 
more this Equaliry is exact, rhe more 
it is pleaſant ; as we may fee in this 

4 U 3 EX 
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example.” Hic eſt enim non fatta , ſed 
nata lex ; quam non didicimus, accepi- 
mus, legimus, verum ex Natura iþſc 
arripuimnus, hauſunus, expreſſimus : ad 
quam non dotti, ſed fatti; non inflitutt, 
fed imbuti ſumns. di; 

3. A Period ought to conſiſt ar. leaſt 
of rwo Members, and at moſt: but of 
Four:: A Period is to have atleaſt two 
Members, becauſe irs Beauty procceds 
from the equaliry of the Members,and 
equality ſuppoſes at leaſt rwo termes. 
The Maſters of this Art would not 
have four Members crowded into one 
period, becauſe being too long , the 
pronunciation muſt be forc'd , which 
muſt by conſequence be diſpleaſing to 
the Ear , becauſe a Diſcourſe thar is 
incommodious to the Speaker can nc- 
ver be agreeable to the hearer. 

4. The Members of a Period ought 
to be joynd cloſe,that the car may per- 
ccive the equality of the Intervals of 
Reſpiration : For this cauſe rhe Mem- 
bers of a Period ought to be united 
by the union of a ſingle Sentence , of 
the body of which they are _—_ 

This 
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This union is very- diſcernable , for 
the Voice repoſes at the end of every 
Member , only the better to continue 
its courſe ; It ſtops not quite , but ar 
the cnd of the whole Scatence. A Pe- 
riod, likea Circle, incompaſſes' and 
incloſes the whole ſence of a Scnitence, 
and cauſes the car with eaſe to per- 
ceive the diſtinftion or union ot its 
Members. 

5. The Voice is elcyated or dce- 
preſs'd in cach Member : 'The two 
parts where the infiexions are madc, 
ought to be equa), rhar the degrees of 
Elevation and Depreſſion may corre- 
ſpond. In pronouncing an cntirc Pe- 
Tiod, we raiſc our Voice to the middlc 
of the Sentence , and let it fall gradu- 
ally afterward. The two parts calFd 
TaF15, and SwSoors, mult corrcipond 
by their Equality. | 

6. Variety may be in a Period two 
waycs: In the ſcnſc,and in the words. 
The ſcnſe of each Member of the Pe- 
"of ought to difier among them: 
ſelves : In Diſcourſe varicty falls in of 
itſelf, We cannot expreſs the diffe- 
rent thoughts of our mind , bur by 

an diffe- 
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different words of different ſignifica- 
_ tions. But a Period may be compos'd 
of two Members , of three Members, 
and ſometimes of four Members. E- 
qual Periods arc not to follow one a- 
nother too near ; it is beſt when Diſ- 
courſe flows with moſt liberty : The- 
exact and preciſe equality of the In- 
tervals for Reſpiration, may become 
troubleſome. | 


EY; 


Examples of _= Latin Periods : 
Periods are Pronounc'd with Eaſe. 


" & He Cadence of the French Lan- 
guage being not ſo intelligible, I 

all preſent ſome paſlages in Czcero 
that I have choſen for examples of the 
Latin Periods. An example of a Period 
of rwo Members, 1. Antequam de 
Republica, (Patres conſceript:) dican 
ea que dicends ſunt hoc tempore.2.Ex- 
ponam breviter Conſulium © 54 | 
onis & reverſionis. The following Pe- | 
riod has three members. 1. Nam cum 
antea, per gtatem, hujus Inns | 
4; | 
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loci contingere non auderem; 2. Sta- 
tueremg; uwihil huc nift perfetFum in- 
duitria , elaboratum imgerio offerr: 
oportere. 3. Meum tempus onne 
amicorum temporivas tran{mittendum 


putavi, This laſt conlilts of Four 


Members. 1. $, quantum in aro, to- 
ciſq; deſertis audacia poteſt. 2.7 .3nium 
in foro, ac in Judicits impuden.1.1 
valeret. 3. Non minis in cau({1cederet 
Aulus Cacmna, Sexts Febuti impu- 
dentie. 4. Quinium 1m 02 jaciends 
ceſſit audcie. | 

Sometimes we conclude rhe end of 
cach member of a Period with rtermi- 
nations almoſt alike , wi'ca produces 
an equality in the Cadenecs of Mem- 
bers, and makes the Period more har- 
mon:ous ; as may be obfery'd in fe- 
yeral examples, where all the Periods 
are not equally ſtudy cd. 

The care thar we take to place pro- 
pcrly rhe repoſe of the voice in the Vc- 
riods, makes us pronounce them 
withour pain; and ir has been ob- 
ſefy'd, that things of cafie:t pron.n1- 
ation are moſt gratctul ro rhe Far. 
I4 auribus noſtris gr 11um eft inten 

4 111188 
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tum, quod hominum lateribus non ſo- 
tum tolerabile, (ed etiam facile eſſe po- 
zeſt. This rcafon obliges an Orator 
to ſpeak Periodically. Periods main- 
tain Diſcourſe, and are pronounc'd 
with certain Majeſty that gives weight 
to the words. But it is to be confider'd 
that this majeſty is unſcaſonable when 
it follows the motions of Pajlion, 
whoſe precipitation ſuffers not any 
regular way of ranging, and compo- 
ſing our words. A Diſcourte equally 
periodical cannor be pronounc'd but 
coldly , Paſſion admits not of Rules ; 
Periods (as I ſfay'd betorc ') are not 
co0d, bur when we would ſpeak with 
Authority, or delight the Ear. We 
cannot run and walk in Cadence at 
the ſame time 
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V. 


The Figurative ranging of We ords, and 
in what theſe Figures conſiſt. 


| E have ſayd at large in the Sc- 

cond Book, that Figures in 
Diſcourſe arc the characters of the a- 
gitations of the mind ; that words do 
tollow upon theſe agitations; and thar 
when we ſpeak naturally, the paſſion 
that cauſes us to ſpeak,deſcribes it ſelf 
in our words. 'The Figures of which 
we are ſpeaking are different, they are 
traced at leifure by a mind that is 
quiet. The firlt are made by fally's ; 
they are violent, they are ſtrong, pro: 
per to conteſt and vanquiſh a mind 
that oppolſcs the truth : Thoſe of 
which we are ſpeaking arc withour 
chat force, and unfit for any thing bur 
Diverſion. Ifſpeak of thoſe that are 
elaborate and ſtudyed ; for wn may 
nappen that the condition of theſe Jail 
Figures wherewith we adorn our Dit- 
courſe forDiverriſcment, may be found. 
by accident in thoſe Figures which we 


prepare for Diſpute. 
q We 
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We have ſhown in the firſt Chapter, 
that the repetition of the ſame word, 
the ſame letter, or the ſame ſound, is 
unpleaſant: But we have obſcry'd 
in the Second Chapter. that when thar 
repetition is made with art, it is not 
ungrateful to the car. In ſhort,the moſt 
diſagreeable ſounds are plcaſing when 
deliver'd with fit Intervals. The noiſe 
of a Hammer is unpleaſant, yet when 
the Smith ſtrikes upon his Anvil with 
proportion , it makes a kind of Con- 
ſort that is pleaſing to the Ear. We 
cannot repeat a ſound a lettcr,or word, 
but it makes our Diſcourſe fgurative; 
The Arr of Figures conſiſts in the re- 
petition of a letter ; of the ſame ter- 
mination ; of the ſame word , by pro- 
portionated time, and equality #1 n- 
teryal , ſometime in the beginning, 
ſometime in the end, and ſometime in 
the middle of a Sentence; as may be 
ſeen in the examples of theſe figures, 
which I have drawn for the moit part 
out of very good Poets. 

Figures may be infinite, becauſe the 
repetition that makes them may be 


made infinite ways, and all of them 
| diffe- 


9 
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different. We may repeat the ſame 


word ſimply without altering the ſig- 
nification , as My God, my God , why 


haſt thou forſaken me? Or we may 


change the ſignificarion of the word, 


Un Pere eft toujours Pere, © mal. 
gre ſon courroux, 
Quand 21 nous veut ſrapper amour 
reti-nt ſes conps. 
A Father's i#il] a Father, when tis 
rage | 
Prompts him to ſtrike, his Love does 
zt aſſwage. 


The Sccond word Farther is taken 
for the motions of tenderneſs which 
Fathers feel for their Children. 


Sometimes the ſame expreilion is 
repeated in the beginning of cvery 
member of a Diſcourſe. 


Il weft crimes abominadl:s, 
Il n'eſt brutales ations, 
11 ui ef? infames palfions 
Dont les mortels ne ſozent coupa- 
Wu 
bles, ©c. 
There 
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There are #0 abominable Crimes, 
There are no brutiſh attFzovs, 
There are no infamous paſſions 
Of which man 7s not guilty. 


Sometimes the fame word is placed 
at the beginning , and end of a Sen- 
rence. | ] 


Venge=-vous dans le temps, de mes 
fantes paſſees, Ons 

Mais dans F Eternite ne Tous en 
Venges þas. | 


Revenge in time my frailties and my 
faults ; 
But in Eternity revenge them not. 


Sometimes the ſame word is plac'd 
ar the cnd of one Member,and the bc- 
ginning of the next ; ſometimes at 
the beginning of a Member , and the 
end of the next. Sometimes the ſame 
words are repcated in the middle of 
the Members of a Sentence. Sometimes 
they are repeatcd in all the Members; 
{omtimes in the ſame member the ſame 

words 
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words are uſcd at the beginning, and 
then-inverting the Order, placed in 
the end. 

, Theres a ſort of Repetition which 
is made by giving a leſſer tranſpoſiti- 
on of the repeated word. mY 

Therc is another way wherein all 
theſe repetitions are made at the ſame 
time ; a$san this example taken our of 


Proſper. 


No man do's Grace prevent ; each;good 
defire _ ” ecoiaiazns dr 

Is kindled in him 6y that ſacred fire. 

So 'tis the way that leads us in the 
WAay ;. : 

Without it's own light none beholds 
the day.; | er 

Who without God would go to God js 
blind, | | 

And ſeeking Life, is certain denth, to 
find. 53 ionic ans 


Rhetoricians give to thele ſeycral 
Figures , (which are but ſeycral forts 
of Repetition ro particular: Names, 
with which it is nor neceſlary to op- 
preſs the memory of the Reader. -. | 

V I. Ae- 
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| 9235 2 L ; | 
Reflefttions upon theſe Figures. 
Never delign'd to comprehend all 
ſorrs of theſe Figures that ' maybe 
poſſibly invented , I have thought ir 
ſufficient to give ſome examples of 
them. Expreſſions figured in-this man- 
ner may be valyed tor the ſenſe which 
they contain ; but 'tis evident that 
theſe Figures of themſelves are wor- 
thy but of moderate eſteem. The art 
of making them is very obvious , and 
indeed roo groſs: ' Our Language is 
natural, and loves them not , and the 
beſt of our Authors avoid them with 
more care than others affe& them. 
They will icarce entertain them when 
they fall in of themſelves, and ſeem to 
come by chance. Meaner Wits are 
tond of theſe Figures, this feeble arti- 
fice being commenſurate to. their 
ſtrength , and conformable to their 
Genius. Puerilibus ingeniis hoc gra- 
7145, quod propins eff, Yet I am not 
{o critical as to condemn all theſe Fi- 
gures; the examples I have inſerted 
would rife in judgment againſt me : 
| fo Ler 
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Let us try then what we can ſay 
in their favour. 

We compare all theſe Figures to 
the Knots and Figures of a Garden : 
As they are pleating to the eye by 
their variety , and order with which 
they are ingenioully diſpos'd ; ſo the 
ſounds and words of a Diſcourſe be- 
ing figured as we have directed , are 
as agreeable to the car. Reaſon per- 
mits thoſe Figures when they are not 
too much affected, and fall in as it 
were by accident. They may like- 
wife be compar'd to the Figures upon 
the works of Nature, where ſhe ſeems 
ro ſport and delight her ſclt in diver- 
ſifying. A Traveller tires himſelf 
ſometimes in the contemplation of a 
ſhell, or a Flower. A melancholly 
Reader is reviv'd by this Figurative 
diſpoſition of words ; the ; I igures re- 
new . his attention , and thoſe little 
Artifices do not diſpleaſe him. Some of 
theſe Figures I have obſcrv'd in Holy 
Writ, and particularly in T1{1iah , rhe 
moſt eloquent of all the Prophets, 
The Fathers uſed them,cither in com- 
plaiſance to that Age which delighted 

in 
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in them, or becauſe a Sentence is ea- 
fier retain'd that runs with a Cadence. 
But continually to affect them is a ve- 
ry Stat fault. I know nor how it 
comes abour that men have ſo much 
eſteem for ſome Authorsthat are full 
of thoſe Aﬀecartions : I cannot think 
it a ſign of great Wit to ſpend whole 
dayes in ranking their words with an 
inconſiderable exaftneſs. A Diſcourſe 
with this Artifice does not affe&, nor 
make impreſſion upon a ſerious per- 
ſon; it takes only with thoſe who de- 
light in ſporting with words , and be- 
longs only to ſuch Authors as arc 
empty of matter ; rich only in trifles, 
arid underſtand nothing but how to 
ſurprize the Common people with 
harmonious noiſe : C:anorzts N 


Ugis. 
CHAP. IV. 
4-4. 
Of the meaſure of Time in Pro- 
HUNCHATION. 


ſome time upon every Syllable; 
. co 


I% Voice does neceſſarily ſtop 
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to make it diſtin and intelligible. 
Our preſent Diſcuiſition is abour the 
Meaſure of Time in matter of Pronun- 
ciation ; how to proportionir, and 
give it the conditions requiſite to ſuch 
things as the Ear perceives in pronun- 
ciation. The manner of Pronouncing 
isnot the ſame in all Countrys. The 
pronunciation of the preſent Langua- 
ges inEnrope,is different from the pro- 
nunciation of the antiemLanguagesas 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. In the 
preſent Languages we ſtop cqually up- 
on all Syllables, and the time in pro- 
nouncing all the Vewels is the ſame. 
In antient Languages the Vowels are 
diſtinguiſh'd by differcnce of time. 
Some are call'd long , becauſe pro- 
nounced in longer time ; others are 
call'd ſhort becauſe their pronuncia- 
tion 1S quicker. 

We ought not to imagine that we 
pronounce at this day the Greek and 
the Latzn, as the Greeks and Romans 
did oft old. In their Diſcourſe they 
diſtinguiſh'd the quantity of every 
Vowel. We , when we pronounce a 
Latin word, obſerve only the time of 

X the 
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the laſt Vowel but one. Though the 
laſt Vowel be ſhort, we pronounce it 
as if it were long. Yer Saint Auſt; 
rells us, that whoever in reading this 
verſe of V:rgzl, 


Arma, virumg; cano, Troje qui 
9 q q 
primus ab oris, 


Should pronounce primzs for primus, 
zs being long,and 4s ſhort , he ſhould 
ſpoil the harmony of the Verſe. Whoſe 
Ear among us is ſo delicate as to per- 
ceive this difference ? Qzzs ſe ſentit 
deformitate ſuni offenſum? And yet 
the cars of the Romans in Saint Au- 
guſtin's rime were offended with this 
aitcration. | 
We call Meaſure a certain number 
of Syllables dittinguiſhd and under- 
ſtood by the ear, ſeparatly from ano- 
ther number ot Syllables, : The union 
of tww., or more Meaſures makes a 
Vorſc. The Latin word Verſus ſigni- 
ics properly Ranged ; and we give 
that name to words, becauſe in wri- 
ting they are diſtingriſhed from vn 
whic 
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which is a continued Line. Proſa O- 
ratio, quaſi prorſa Oratio, ' Maris 
V:#orinns relis us,that Verſus comes a 
Verſuris,that is a repetitaScriptura ea 
ex parte in quam deſinit. The Romans 
antiently writ by Furrows, having be- 
gun to write firſt from the leit to the 
right hand , the ſecond T.ine was writ 
from the right ro the left hand , as 
Oxen plough the ground ; for which 
reaſon, as the ſame Aurhor obſerves, 
that manner of writing was call'd Bu- 
ſtrophe, a Boum verſaizone. 


1.1 
Of the making of Verſe. 
HE meaſures of Time in Pro- 


nunciation , cannot be agreeable 

(as we have ſaid before ) unleſs they 
be diſtinguiſhable - For thar, ir is ne- 
ceſiary that the Ear diſtinguiſhes theſe 
Meaſures, and at the ſame time that 
they are heard ſcpararly, thar they be 
Jjoyned together , ſo as the Ear com- 
paring one with the other , may per- 
% 5 cciVe 
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 ceive their equality ; which equality 
preſuppoſes ar leaſt two Terms, and 
ſome diſtinftion berwixt the ſayd 
Terms: For we do not fay of two 
great things, that they are equal un- 
leſs both of them be preſent to our 
mind. Beſides, the equality of Mea- 
ſures oughr ro be joyn'd with variety, 
as we have cvinc'd art large in the Se- 
cond Chapter ; from whence we col- 
lect that the Artifice of the ſtrufture 
of a Verſe confiſts in the Obſervation 
of theſe four things. 

1, Each meaſure ought to be heard 
diſtinctly, and ſeparatly from cvery o0- 
ther Meaſure. 

2. Theſe Meaſures are to be equal. 

3. Theſe Meaſures ought nor to be 
the ſame; they mult have ſome diffe- 
rence betwixt them , that their Vari- 
cty and Equality may be united in the 
Meaſures. 

4. This Alliance of Equality and 
Variety cannot be diſtinguiſhable in 
the Mcaſures it they be nor joyn'd 
one with the other. Ir is neceſlar 
therefore that the car hears them both 
together ; that it compares them; = 

that 
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that in the compariſon it perceives 
the equality that they have in their 
difference. 

The pronunciation of Languages 
being different , the ſtruCture of Verſe 
cannot be the ſame in all Languages : 
All their difference nevertheleſs is re- 
ducible to two Heads ; for the Latin 
and Greck Poeſy do differ from the 
French, Ital:an,and Spaniſh Poeſy,on- 
ly becauſe in theſe latter Languages 
they pronounce all the Syllables e- 

ually , as not having the diſtin&ion 
of ſhort and long Vowels. Wherefore 
I ſhall nor be oblig'd to ſpeak parti- 
cularly of the ſtructure of Verſe in 
each Language : It will ſufftee for my 
deſign ro diſcover the Fundamental 
Rules of the Latin and French Poc- 


try. 


X 3 IT. How 
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How the Romans d:ſt:ngui/i'd their 

meaſures. How many ſorts of Mea- 

ſures there are in the ſirutture of a 
Verſe. 


- 


Very Meaſure in the Latin Poe- 

1 , ity is underſtood ſeparatly and 
utinatly by the elevation of the 
Voice at the beginning , and the de- 
reſlion or relaxation of it at the end. 
Theſe Meafures are call'd Feet , be- 
cauſe the Verſe ſeem ro march or ſtep 
in Cadence by mcans of their Mea- 
ſure, So the Foot of a Latin verſe, as 
Viftorinus obſerves, is form'd by the 
raiſing or relaxation of the Vozce. Al- 
terna (yllabarum ſublitione&© poſitio- 
ne, pedes nituntur © formantur. The 
Romans beat their meaſure as they re- 
-eted-rheir Verfe : Plaudendo recita- 
babamt , Pedis pulſus ponebatur , 
tollebaturg; from whence tame 
this ha Percutere pedes verſus, to 
diſtinguiſh the Feet or Meaſures of a 
Perſe. To 
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To determine how many different 
Meaſures or Fcet are uſed in the La- 
tin Poetry , We muſt attentively ob- 
feryetheſe tollowing Rules which are 
founded upon the ncceſliry- of ren- 
dring our Meaſures clear and di- 
{linct. 

The Firſt Rule. 

It is clear , and without diſpute, a 
Foot ought to conſiſt of two Syllavles - 
ar leaſt; upon the firſt of which Sylla- 
bles the Voice is to be rais'd ; upon 
the Second it is to be depreſs'd to 
make it more remarkable. 

The Sccond Rule. 

The two Syllables of a Foot cannot 
be both ſhore , becauſe they would 
paſs too ſwittly, and the Ear would 
not have time to diſtinguiſh two diffe- 
rent degrees in the Voice that pro- 
nounces rhem, that is to fay,an Eleva- 
tion and Depreſſion. 

The Third Rule. 

Two ſhort Feer in pronunciation, are 
cquiva!cnt to one long. That is to ſay, 
the rime of pronunciation in a long 
Vowel, is equal to the time of pro- 
nunciation of two ſhort Vowels. 

X 4 The 
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| The Fourth Rule. 

A Foot cannot be compos'd of more 
than two long Syllables, or two equi- 
valent to two long Syllables; for tho 
in the middle, betwixt the two ex- 
treams , (upon which the Voice riſes 
and falls ) will trouble the harmony, 
and hinder the equality of Meaſures, 
as I ſhall ſhow ; arpreſcntI ſpeak on- 
ly of ſimple Feet that may form a 
periect — Thoſe which are 
call'd compos'd Feet conſiſt of two fim- 
ple Feer. 
The Fifth Rule. 

A Foot cannot be compos'd of a- 
bove three Syllables : ſhould ir conſiſt 
of four Syllables , they would be ei- 
ther all ſhort, or ſome of them long. 
It they were all ſhort, their pronunci- 
ation would be too glib, _ by con- 
ſequence vicious ; a Foot of four ſhort 
Syllables cannor be diſtin&tly under- 
derſtood. If in a Foot of four Sylla- 
bles there be one long, and three 
ſhort , the long Syllable will nor be 
equivalent to the three. ſhort , which 
meaſure offends againſt the Fourth 


Rule, 
The 
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os The Sixth Rule, 

The Ear reduces always the com- 
pos'd Meafures to the ſimple, becauſe 
ſimple things are anderſtood and 
heard with more eaſe and diſtinction: 


So a Meaſure compos'd of Four long 


| \\ Syllables, is by the Ear reducible i into 
| | I'wo:. 
; Theſe Rules give us to underſtand 
that all $;»9ple Feet 'confilt either of 
two or three Syllables: Let us now 
ſee how many ſorts may'be of rwo 
Syllables, afid how many of three! 

A Foot conſiſting of rwo Syllables, 
both of them long, is' call'd Spor- 
dens. 

When it conſiſts of two ſhort Sylla- 
bles, it is call'd Pyrrichus. 

When the firſt of the two Sy llables 
is long,and the ſecond ſhorr, 'tis call , 
Trochens. 

When the firſt is ſhort , and FY ſe. 
cond long, it is call'd Jambus. I 

In a Foot of three Syllables when 
fe arc all long, it is call'd Moloj- 
Us. 

When they are all ſhorr, it1s call g 


Tribrachus. 
When 
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When the firſt is long, and the rwo 
other ſhorr, it is call'd DaF4lus. 

When the laſt is long; and the two 
firſt ſhort, it is call'd Anapefers. 

When the firit.is ſhort, andthe two 
laſt long, it iscall'd Z7rb:us. 

When the two firit are long, and 
the laſt ſhort, it is call'd Anti-Bach:- 
US. 
| When the two extreams are long, 
and the middle jhort, it is call'd Am- 
Þh1i-macres.:: ff? PLETE: 

When the two extreams are ſhort, 
and that in the middle long it is call'd 
Amphibrachus. Telik | 

But all theſe Fect cannot be brought 
into Verſe, becauſe they have nor the 
requiſite conditions in their Meaſure. 
Many are excludcd in Poetry by the 
precedent Rules, The Pyrrichns by 
the Second : the Moloſſus by the 
Fourth : 'The Bachins and Anti-Ba- 
chius by the ſame Rule: The Amphi- 
macres and the Ampbibracus by the 


Sixth ; beſides this 'we thall make ir 


appear that equality cannot be pre- 
ſerv'd in the two laſt meaſures; ſo that 
there are in effect bur fix Feet, that is 

ro 
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xoſay,the Spondeus,the Trochens, the 
| Pambus,the Tribrachus, the Dattylus; 

and the Anapeſius. There are ſeve- 
ral others nam'd, but all of them na- 
turally reducible tro theſe {tx ſorts of 
Fect. | 
4-1 
Of the Quality of Meaſures, 


Hen two Syijablcs are pro- 
nounc'd in equal rime, the 
quantity or time of rhe jayd Syllables 
are reckon'd to be equal. This Equa- 
lity is found berwixr two Syllables , 
and a third , when in the ſame time 
that one of the ſayd Syllables is pro- 
nounc'd, we have leafure to pronounce 
the other two.We ſay thar the time of 
one ſylable is eirher rhe double or 
treble of the time of a ſecond ſyllable, 
if inthe timethat we pronouncethe one 


| . the other may be pronounc'd in the 


ſame ſpace of time twice or thrice : 
ſo the quantiry of a long Syllable is 
double the time of a ſhort, When the 
time of the pronunciation of rwo Syl- 
Jables can be mcaſured by a preciſe 
meaſure, and the time of the pronun- 
ciation of the one is double to the 


time 
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time of pronunciation of the other, the | 
proportion prevents confuſion, and | 
makes the Ear perceive diſtin&ly the 


quantity of the ſaid Syllables; for 
which. reaſon it muſt neceſfarily 
pleaſe , ro. the Equality , as we 
have ſayd betore) is agreeable only 
becauſe it renders Sounds diſtin&t,and 
takes away confuſion. There is in eve- 
ry Meaſure or Foot an Elevation, and 
2 Relaxation. Pes habet elationem & 
poſitzonem. To the end rheretore that 
Equality may be kept , the time of 
Elevation ought to be equal ro the 
time of Relaxation. In a Spondeus,the 


time of Relaxation, and Elevation 


pertetly equal, becauſe the Foot is 
compos'd of two long Syllables. Ir is 
the fame in the Dat7ylns and Anape- 
£15 , the time of two ſhort Syllables 
being equal to the time of a long 
Syllable.In the Trochzus and the Jam- 
bus the equality is not ſo exact, for 
the difference betwixt a long Syllable 
and a ſhort is not ſo diſtinguiſhible as 
to offend the Ear. 

This 1s to be obſerv'd ; a confidera- 
 blefilence is equivalent at leaſt to a 


ſhorc 
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ſhorr quantity. So a Trocheus is equi- 
valent to a Spondens or a Dattylus, if 
after that Foot the voice repoſes and 
ſtops, and then the time of Relaxation 
is equal with the time of Elevation ; 
which is of importance to- be conſi- 


| derd, in anſwer toan Obicftion rhat 


may be rais'd againſt whar' we have 
ſfayd, thata Mcaſure or Foot does'ne- - 
ceſſarily require two Syllables. Tn 
Odes there are feet ro be found thar 
conſiſt only of one long Syllable; but 
the Repoſe of the Voice, D:/tinfttonis 
7:0r a2, Where the filence that follows a 
long quantity, holds the place of a 
ſhort, with that long quantity , it 
makes a Trocheas, which 1s a meaſure 
of two Syllables. | 

In this we may ſee the grounds of 


| what we have ſayd before, that a foor 


cannot be compos'd of more than two 
long Syllables ; for it the Elevation 
or Relaxation comprehends the in- 
tervenient Syllable, there will be no 
farther equality betwixt the two 
parts. It this Syllable be not com- 
priz'd in either of the two parts of 
the meaſure, it will add nothing w 

the 
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the harmony , and by conſequence be 
troubleſom. For this reaſon the Am- 
phimacres,and the Amphibrachus can- 
not ſtand 'in, a. Verſe, becauſe there 
mult be either a ſhort quantity be- 
 twixttwo long. ; or a long quantity 
berwixt. rwofhort ; ſo that the inter- 
mediat Syllable not being to be 


joyn'd with,cither of the extremities, | 
bur by troubling the Equaliry , it be- | 


comes ulcleſs, and interruprs the har- 
mony. And yet theſe quantities may 
be brought into an harmonious ſtru- 
Eure,the times of their Elevation and 
Relaxation being proportionable. In 
a foor of three long Syllables ( which 
we have call'd Mo/ofſus ) the time of 
Relaxation upon the two laſt long 
Syllables, is double tothe time of elc- 
vation upon the firſt long Syllable, for 
which reaſon the times are proportio- 
nable , and by conſequence may be 
agrecable to the Ear as we have ſayd 
before. So a Diſcourſe compos'd of 
a mixture of thoſe feet, may be har- 
monious. Burt in this caſe Verſe is 
- excluded , becauſe the harmony of 


Verſe ought. ro be diſtinguiſhible , 


which |- 


"_ 
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which cannor be, if the equality of _ 


the meaſures be not axaCtly obſery'd. 
In an Fambus and a Trochens this e- 
quality is not to be kepr ; but the dif- 
tcrence betwixta ſhort quantity and 
a long is not much diſcernible , be- 
cauſe a ſhort quantity is pronounc'd 
quick. Whercas the incqualirty be- 
twixt the parts of a meaſure of three 
long Syllables 1s very plain, being 


much greatcr ; tor two Jong are as 


much as jour ſhort, VV VV, one 
long, is totwolong as to V V,, and 
one long is r0 one ſhort as to V. V;- 
Forrimus teils us a ſhort is a quantity, 
and therefore as Serums Honorins ob- 
ſcrvcs, a p42: has four times. 

A meaſure is equal to another mea- 
ſure, when the time of their pronunci- 
ation 1s cyual. The Ipondens, the 
Cattylns,and the Anapeſtus are of c- 
qual meaſures. Tempora elationis 
poſitions aquatlia ſunt, The Trocheams, 
the J:ambus , and the Tribrachns are 
likewiſe of equal meaſures , for the 
two ſhort of the three of a Tr:bra- 
chus being equivalent to the one long, 
that foot-is equal to a 7 roche1s,or an 

anm- 
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Jambns. Theequality-is not exattly 
juſt berwixt a Sponudzus, oran FJam- 
bus; bur, as is fayd , the difference 
being ſmall, a verſe may be well com- 
posd of rhe fix ſort of Feer before 
mention'd, becauſe they are equal, or 
very near equal. We ſhall-ſpeak here- 
after of the placing of thee tcer. 


| W: 
Of the Variety of theſe Meaſures, and 
the Alliance of their Equality with 


_ their Variety. 


FT Ariety is ſo neceſlary tro prevent 
VY . thediſguſt of the moſt agreea- 
ble things, that, the Muſitians who ac- 
curatly endeavour the proportion and 
conſonance of Sounds , do always at- 
tect diſcord in their. Harmony,that is 
to ſay, they neglect the ct Uni- 
{on of their Voice, that grating may, 
like Salt, provoke the appetite of the 
Ear.  1t therefore the: Poets ſhould 
nor approve the Rules we haye given, 
wc arc not to be blam'd , becauſe: to 
them 


T-,. *"'V.. VF 4 
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them we have added this, that we are 
tocorcedt the ſweetneſs of the. Equa- 
licy , by tn tak (ner cate of 
the Variety. 

+ -, Variety is found ſeveral ways in 
Latin verſe. I ſpeak not of that which 
conſiſts in the difference of Senſe, and 
the diverſity of words, Firſt,it is clear 
that in the DatFylaus , the Trocheus, 
the. Jambus,the Auapeſtus , and ' the 
Tribrarchus the Elevation is fardiffe- 
rent, from the depreſſion or relaxati- 
on : and though the quantity of two 
ſhort Vowels be equal to a long , yet 
the Ear perceives a ſenſible difference 
berwixt a long Syllable and two ſhorr, 
Syllables : ſo though the time or 
quantity of a Spondemus , a Dattylns, 
and Anapeiius be equal , yet their 
difference is diſcernible. In ' datFylo 
tollitur una longa , gom—_ dug bre- 
ves; 1 tnapele tolluntur due breves, 


| Fonitur una longa; $': in ſpondeo tolli- 


tur © ponitur una lohga. 

A Verſe is not commonly made of 
one.ſorr of feet; Hexameters are made 
of "_ and Dattyles. Pemtameters 
of Spondy's, Dattyles, and Anapeaſtis, 

d4 Jambicks 
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Jambicks of ſeveral ſorts of Feer. Ly- 
rick, are more diyerfify'd than others; 
becauſe they not only receive different 
Feer, but alſo the number of their feet 
is uncqual, ſometimes more and'ſome-, 
rimes-lefs. EL SS, 1s 
.A Verſe compoſed wholly of Spox- 
des, or wholly of Daftyles, would nor 
pleaſe ; we muſt temper the ſwiftneſs 
of the Dafyle , by the flowneſs' and 
gravity of the Sporde :' An Jambich 
may be made perfectly of Jambules-, 
becauſe that Verſe paſſing ' exceeding 
ſwift, though it conſiſts: of ſix 'Feer , 
{cems tothave bur three.- Wherefore 
the too great equality ' of Meaſures in 
ſo ſmall a number , cannot be trou- 
bleſom, as is evident in this verſe.” - * 


. Sis & pſa Roma viribus ruit. 


— The meaſures in ant Hexarreter are 
large , bur very ſenſible : ſo. if their 
equality be not accompanyed 'with 
Yaricty,. the Verlſe.is diſagreeable.”. 
Lyrick Verle is compos'd common- 
ly of ſeveral: forts. of Feet ; ' becauſe 
that Verfe being . defign'd to be Sung 
[4 in 
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in Muſick, the Harmony would not 
be pleaſing, it the difierence of Feer, 
did nor aftord occaſion to the .Muſici- 
ans to diverſifie their Voices. 

The allyance of Variety and Equa- 
lity is maniteſt in Latin Poeſy, Ir is 
evident, for example , that in a Da- 
fiyle equality and varicty is to be 
tound ; -Equality, becauſe the rime. of 
two ſhort Syliables is equivalent. to 
the long ; and Variety, becauſe as we 
haveſayd, the Ear diltinguiſhes. very 
well of the difference' berwixt one 
long Syllable and two ſhort. TEo1gh 
the; . Verſes be  compos'd -of- different 
Feer, yerall thoſe different feetiare c- 
qual ,, becauſe rhe rime of rheir pro- 


 nunciation is equa], 7 51 


Vil 


How the Romans made the Allyance 
of the Equality and Variety of 
their Verſe diſtinguiſhable. 


He Latins joyn'd their meaſures 
in Verſe, by Sections or Re- 
Y 2 trench- 


_—_ 
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trenchment,of certain Syllables,of the 
precedent word, to make a foot, with 
the Syllables in the beginning of the 
following word; as for example, 


The meas errare boves, Fc. 


The Syllable as in meas, is a Sefti- | 
on ; The Syllable as with rhe Syllable * 
ey in the following word errare ma- | 
king a Spondeus. This SeCtion is it | 
thar incorporates the meaſures, and 
preſents them together to the ear; for 
the voice not being uſed ro ſtop in the 
middle of a word, and divide it, pro- 
nounces the following word fvikly, 
afrer it has once begun it. But this 
Section makes the feet to end and be- 
gin in the middle of a word ; fo the 
Voice that repoſes not in thoſe places, 
Joyning the Syllables of each word , 
joyns the feer at the ſame time , and 
links them one within the other. 'This 
obſervation may be more viſible by 
cutting the two follewing Verſes in- | 
to ſuch SeCtions. 


TWlle me--as er--rare bo--ves t-- 
cernis ©--ipſum : 
Lidere 
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Ludere-que wel-lem cal1-mo 
per--miſit a--greſtz. 

The Voice diſtinguiſhes each of 
theſe Mcaſures (as is ſayd before ) by 
an Elevation at the beginning; , and a 
relaxation at the end ; but it binds 
alſo theſe Meaſures by theſe Sections. 
When the Voice has pronounc'd the 
Syllable me in meas, it pronounces 
as next, which makes part of rhe fol- 
lowing Foor, and ſo joyns the firſt and 
the following Meaſure together. The 
Second Meaſure is joyn'd with the 
Third , for the Voice nor ſtopping in 
the middle of the word, Errare, gots 
on without interruption, ({ after ha- 
ving ſay'd er) to the pronunciation of 
the end rare, by which means the 
Ear receives them united and joyn'd 
rogether. The third meaſure is joyn'd 
in the ſame manner with the Fourth. - 
Verſe without Sections do not appcar 
ro be Verſe, becaule (as we have ſayd) - 
the Equality of Meaſures that makes, 
the beauty ofa Verlie, is nor diſtingui- 
ſhable, unleſs they be joyn'd, and the 
Ear ſenſible of their Conjunction. We 
may read the following words , and 

 & not 
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not obſerve thar they make a Verſe, 
becauſe they want the aforeſaid Sc- 
ction. 


UOrbem | fortem | ceprt | nuper | fc 


tzor | hoſts. 


It remains now only that I ſpeak of 
the number of Meaſures requir'd in 
the compoſition of Verſe. It is clear 
a Verſe requires at leaſt rwo Mea- 
ſures. We have ſhown that it is the 
cqualiry of theſe Mcafures rhar plea- 
ſes the Ear, when the ſaid Meaſures 
being preſcmcd to it , it perceives the 
equality by. comparing them one 
with another : But, as has been often 
ſayd, all compariſon preſuppoſes at 
leaſt two terms. If the number of theſe 
Meaſures be roo great , it 1s plain the 
Ear that ought to conſider them all 
together , will be overlay'd and op- 
preſs'd with the. greatneſs of their 
number. Wherefore a Verſe is never 
compos'd of above ſix great Mea- 
ſures, ſuch as the Sporde's and the 
Dattyles, An Jambick is capable of 
cight Feet, becauſe as aforeſayd , the 

| Foot 
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Foot which denominages that: Verſe, 
paſles very quick, and eight of rhoſe: 

. meaſures make but Four of the Grea 
ter. 571 


VII. 
Of the French Poetry. 


8 He French diſtinguiſh the mea- 
F lures of their Verſe after ano- 
ther manner than the Romans. 'The 
French elevate the Voice at the be-' 
ginning of the Sentence, and abate it: 
only ar the end ofa Sentence ; where- 
fore if a meaſure in French Poely: 
ſhould begin in the middle of one 
word , and conclude in the middle of 
another word, the Voice could not ui- 
ſtinguiſh by any inflexion , the ſayd 
meaſure as it does in Latin. To put 
diſtin&tion therefore betwixt the mca- 
ſures, and that the Ear may perceive 
that diſtin&tion by Elevation of the 
Voice at the beginning, and depreſſion. 
at the end,cach meaſure oughr to con- 
þ & Ti tain 
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rain a perfe& ſenſe; which makes | 
the meaſure large, and fo as aFrench | 
Verſe is ſeldom compos'd of above 
two Meaſures, which parts it in two 
equal parts, of which the firſt is call'd 
Hew; ick, So the meaſures of the 
French Verſe are diſtinguiſh'd after a 
natural way , for naturally and with- 
out any art we raiſe the Voice at the 
beginning of an expreſſion with a 
complear ſenſe, and we let the Voice 
fall naturally at the end of a compleat 
ſenſe. 'The Equality of the meaſures 
depends upon an equal number of 
Vowels ; in the French Language all 
the Vowels are pronounc'd with e- 
qual time: It is evident, if two Ex- 
preſſions have an equal number of 
Vowels,the rimes of their pronuncia- 

tions are equal. | 
The equality of two meaſures of 
which every Verſe is compos'd , can 
give but an indifferent pleaſure, ſo we 
commonly joyn two Verſes together 
which make four Meaſures : This 
conjunction is made by the union of 
the ſam ſenſe. To render this Con- 
jynQion the more ſenſible, the _ 
| | which 
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which comprehend the ſame ſenſe, are 
made to Rime, that is, to end both in. 
the ſame manner. Nothing is more 
perceptible to the Ear, than the ſound 
of words : So Rime that is nothin 
bur repetition of the ſame ſound , is 
yery proper for the better diſtintion 
of the meaſures of Verſe. When upon 
the declcnſion of the Empire, they be- 
gan to give the ſame quantity ro all 
the Vowels, the Poets troubled them- 
ſelves no farther than for Rime , and 
to. equal the cxpreiſions which they 
| ended by thoſe Rimes. . This way of 
| making Verſes is very ſimple, and 
quickly tyreſom, unleſs we be careful 
to occupy the mind of the Reader by 
the richneſs and variety of our 
thoughts, ſoas it may not be ſenſible 
of their ſimplicity. 

I ſhall ſhow in few words the Fun- 
damenrals of the French Poetry , and 
to render what I have fayd the more 
_ intelligible, apply the ſame ro the 
two following Verſcs. 


Ez cruaute feconde, 


Je chante e:tte guerre | 
de Empire du Monde. 


Qu Pharſale jugea. 


fa 
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-'The Ear perceives only: two Mea- 


ſares in each of thefe; Verſes, and 


diſtinguiſhes them by -ratfing of the 
Voice in the beginning}, and the de- 

reſſion of it at the end..of each of 
theſe Meaſures, which contain a per- 
fet ſenſe. The Four: Mcaſures of 
theſe rwo Verſes are bound together 
by the union of the ſame ſenſe, and by 


the Rime.  Belides the equality of. 


time, we may obſerve that the equali- 
ty of the repoſe of the Voice ( which 
is repos'd''i1n pronouncing our Verſe 


by <qual Intervals ) contributes much. 


to their beauty- I ſpeak nor of the 
different works in Verſe, Alexandrin's 
Sonnets , Stangzas, ©c, Thoſe Ver- 
ſes difter among themſelves only by 
the number of their Syllables : Some 
arc compos'd of longer, ſome of thor- 
ter, meaſures. In ſome the Rimes arc 
intermixed. 

As among the Latins works arc 
compos'd ot different forts of Verſe, 
ſo among the F-c:ch they couple ſhort 
Verſe and long Verſe togerher. The 
Art that is uſed in theſe kind of 
Works has nothing in 'it difficult c- 
q | nough 


2ot 
nough to deſerve our explanation. 

Ir is nor ſufficient ro give a Verſe 
its juſt meaſure ; to haye regard to 
the quantity or time of ,cvery Vow: 
el, or to the number of the ſame Vow- 
els; Their Concourſe , and the Con- 
courſe of Conſonants with which they 
are. found, augment or leſſen their 
Meaſures. Berwixt words HY 
ſame quantity, or words that. contain 
an equal number of Vowels, ſome are 
ruff, fome ſweet, ſome fluent , others 
languiſhing ; wherefore to render the 
meaſures of a Verſe equal, (whether ir 
be in Latin, or whether it be in 
French, ) weought to have near as 
much care to the Conſonants as to 
the Yowels. 


CHAP. 
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| CHAP. V._ 


: T. 
There is a ſtrange ſympathy betwixt 
the Soul and ge lrpar and what 
Numbers are. 


E have ſeen that a Diſcourſe is 
| agreeable when the times of 
the Pronunciation of Syllables which 
compoſe it are meaſured byexact mea- 
ſures ; That the rime,(for example)of 
a Syllable is exa&ly either the double 
or treble time of another Syllable. 
The exaQteſt meaſures are thoſe which 
are expreſs'd by numbers. In Geome- 
try all exact Reaſons are call'd Ratz;- 
ones numer ad numerum : and there- 
fore the Maſters in the. Art of Spea- 
king have thought good to call Nu- 
meros whatever the Ear perceives. of 
proportion in the pronunciation of a 
Sentence, whether it be the proporti- 


on of the meaſure of Time, or a juſt di- 


ſtriburion of the Intervals of Reſpira- 
tion. Czcero de Orat. ib. 1. tells us, 
Numeroſum eſt «d in omnibus ſonis 

alg; 


UM 
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Vacibuas, quod habet quaſdam ins 
pu frm ;: ©. ag nh 7n- 
tervallis equalibus. And Numeroſa 
Oratzo in Latin, is the fame as an 
__ or: harmonious Diſcourſe 
with us. \ The Cadence of a ſtudied 
Diſcourſe is likewiſe call'd a number. 
Saint AugufFin obſerves that 'our 
Souls have a ſympathy and allyance 
with theſe numbers ; and that the dif- 
ferent motions of the mind do cor-: 
reſpond and fellow:certain Tones of 
the Voice, to which the Soul has a ſe- 
cret inclination. Mira animi noftri 
cum numeris cognatio:: Omnes affe- 
fFus Spiritus noftri pro ſui diverſitate 
babent pro prios modos in voce , quo- 
rum neſcio qua occulta familiaritate_ 


ronnettantur. Longinus that excel- 


kent Critick., tells us that theſe num- 
bers are inſtruments very proper ro 
provoke or-agitate our Paſſions. 

- To ſearch into the Cauſes of this 
marvellous ſympathy berwixt Num- 
bers and our Soul, and how they 
come to that power and efficacy up- 
on our paſſions, we muſt know that 
the motions of the mind , do —_—_ 
the 


ow 
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the wmotions of '\the » Attimal. 'Spis 
rits';\ "as - thoſe: Spirits'are-flow' or 
quick:,-calm't6r rurbulent*, the mind 
is affte&ted with: different Paſſions'3 
The leaſt force/is able 'to:obſtruct or 
excite the Animal Spirits j/ their reſt- 
ftance is bur ſmall ;/ and cheit:Leviry 
is the cauſe thar the leaft umiſfual mo- 
tion determines them ; | the leaſt mo- 
tion of a ſound: puts them; in agitatt- 
on.: Our:Body-is ſodifpos'd:;;; that a 
raff and boyſterous fouhditorcing our 
Spirits into the Muſcles, difpoſes/ir to 
flight, and: begers an averſion ;:;iin:the 
ſame manner as a'frighrfulObject. be: 
| horror by the eye,x Qn.th& other 
fide a foitand moderate.ſound; attracts 
and invires:our attentions It weſpeak 
lowd:or-haſtily-to a Beaſt;,*it wilkrun 
trom us.;..by. ſpeaking gently, 'wo:ak 
Jore-and;make-ir tame. Frome whence 
we mays: collec -yhart-aliverſity ; of 
Sounds do:produce-diverfityof moti- 
ons in the Animal Spirits (3-07 207 hee 

'-. Every motion: thatas:made:1jn the 
Organs of Senſe ,-;ant- communicated 
to the Animal Spirits, .is .connext, by 
the God of , Nature , to--ſome- certain 
motion 


Ll Sn” ww I 1, x. "Wh "S. *,n 
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cite paſſiotis; and we may fay, 'tharel 


| motion ofthe Soul ;' Sorihd can 'exz 


very paſſion anſwers to-ſome ſound or 
other ; -which is it; that excites in the 
Animal Spirits, the'morion wherewirh 
it's allyed.” This Connexion is the 
cauſe of our” Synipathy” with Num- 
bers, and/ that fiaturatly:; according; ro 


the Tohe-of the Speaker, our Reſent- 


ment is different. * If a Tone' be. langui- 
ſhing and doleful, 'it inſpires ſadneſs; 
if it be lowd-and brisk;'ir begets viva- 
city -and” courage ;' fome''Ayres are 
gay, and others Mclanchotly, 4 


"To diſcover the particular Cauſes 


of this Sympathy; and--explain how 


among the numbers , ſome produce 


ſadneſs, ſome joy , we ſhould conſi- 
4cr the different motion of the Animal 
Spirits in each of our Paſſions. Ir is 
eaſy to be conceiv'd ;, that it the im- 
preſſion of ſuch a ſound in the Organs 
of hearing is. follow'd by. 'a motion 1n 
the . Animal Spirits like that which 
Pp have.in a fit of Anger, (that is, 
tf they be acted violently and with in- 
equality) -it-may raiſe Choller , a 

continue it. On the contrary, 1it-: rhe 
En impreſl1- 
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impreſſion be doleful and. melanchol- 
ly, irthe commotion it cauſes in the 
Animal Spirits be teeble and langui- 
ſhing, and. in the ſame temper as com- 
monly in Melancholly, what we have 
ſayd ought nor.ro/ſeem ſtrange; eſpe- 
cially if we refle& upon what has been 
deriy'd to us from many etninent Au- 
thors, relating to the wy effeAs of 
Muſick. : Some have aftirm'd there 
were perſons who play'd'ſ6.cxcellenr- 
Iy-upon the Flare, that they knew how 
to accommodate their Ayres to all 
kinds of Malady's',. how to eaſe thoſe 
who were'in pain, delight thoſe who 
wy ſad, and recover thoſe-who were 
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IT. 
When Numbers agree with the things 
that are expreſs'd, the Diſcourſe be+ 
comes more ſignificative and hvely, 


| T 1$ not to be doubted bur ſounds 


AK are ſignificative, and of power to 
reneW 
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renew, the. Jdea's. of ſeveral things: 


"The ſound of a Trumpet, , does it not 


utusin mind, and provoke us to 
Combate ? Upon this ſcore C7cero 


ſpeaking of Thucyd:des that excellent 


Hiſtoriag ,,tclls us, that when he de- 
ſcribes a Battle, he docs it with that 
Eniphaſjs, and Elevation. of Style, that 
makes us, think our ſelves preſent, and 
that we, heard. the Trumpet indeed. 
De Belljcis ſcribens, concitatiors nu- 
mero Videtur bellictun Canere, When 
we hear the noiſe of the Sea, we ima- 
gine it preſently, though perhaps it is 
out of out ſight : When we hear a man 
ſpcak that we know,his image preſents 
it ſelf ro our mind, before we ſee him 
with our eyes. Ina word, the Idea's 
of things haye a' ſecret. Aliyance. and 
Connexion-among themſcives, and do 
excire one-afother, Jt1Sinot ro be 
queſtion'd, bur certain'founds, certain 
Numbers ,. and.certain Cadences, Go 
contribute to awake the Images of 
things with which they have had al- 
lyance and connexion.” 'V2rg/ is very 
happy in giving Cadence to his Verſe, 
thatalone is ſufficient to excite the 

L Idea's 


tu oe 
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Ta+a's of the things he would fignify. 
| Whos it that reading theſe words 


mm NE Et altos 
Conſcendit furibunda Rogus. ———— 


would not "conceive by the quickneſs 
4nd cleyation-of-the Cadence, rhe 
cipitation wherewith D:do rhe perſon 
meant in that 'place ) threw her ſex 
apon the Pyle which ſhe had prepar'd 
to burn her ſelf, When I read this de- 
fcriptfon of Sleep, + ? 


Tempus erat quo prima quies more 
talibus egris 

Tncipit', © dono divum' gratifſima 
'ferpit ; = 


: |  Me-thinks: it Julls me, -and the 
ſmooth ſliding of the Verſe' gives me 
an 1gea.of fleep, that ſlides gently - in 
my fancy 'without being /perceiy'd. 


In this Speech of $04 the Fnpoſtor, 


this dolctul number  . - 


| Hew ! que munc tellus, nquit, que 
me 4quera poſſunt': i 
U: af 55 frets 
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Accipere, aut quid jam Miſero mi- 

. ts denig; reſtat ? | 
Is enough to excite compaſſion in the 
Trojans. Often-times the manner of 
delivering a thing, the poſture, the ha- 
bits, are more Elaquent and Empharti- 
cal than the words. A negleted ha- 
bit, adejeaed poſturg , a ſorrowtful 
look, prevails more than argument, gr 
intreaty. So the Cadence of Words js 
many times of more force than s 2 
wards themſelves. In ſhort, we can- 
not doubt of the efficacy of the Tone. 
A bold Tone begers an Impreſſion of 
Fear. A forrowtul Tone diſpoſes to 
compaſſion. Diſcourſe 'loſeth much of 
its force when not ſuſtain'd with ad- 
yantages of action and voice : Ir is an 
Inſtrument. that receiyes its. vertue 
from the hand that manages it. Words 
upon Paper, is like a dead body upon 
the ground : In the mouth of the 
Spedker, they are lively and vigorous. 
A. Cadence ſuitable to the things of 
which we diſcourſe , keeps it ( as- it 
were) alive , by preſerving the Tane 
with which ir ought to he -pro- 
nounc'd, | 


Es aw 


ST obey 
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The way of *j0yning our Diſcourſe by 
7 Nawbers That correſpond” to the 
things ſignified. | 


J )Z2to pretends that the Names of 
| things were not given by chance, 
and that Reaſon has greater ſhare in 
the eſtabliſhment of Language ,: than 
Fancy and Caprice. To jultific this 
Opinions, he demonſtrates by ſeveral 
Examples that the firſt roots from 
whence the other words were de- 
riv'd, were made of Letters, whoſe 
ſound expreſs'd after a manner , the 
thing ſignified. "It would be hard to 
defend this Opinion of P/:to in all the 
 Ragixes , but yet without doubt in 
all Languages RO are words hoſe 
ſounds are ſignificative; and the beau- 
ty" of their Names conſiſts in their 
| cortelpopdency with the thing that 
They ſignifi, 'cither by the agrecable- 
neſs of the Cadence, as in the word 
£oar : or becauſe it is deriv'd from a- 
| y | nother 
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nother name that ſignifies ſomething 
which reſembles ir. 

He who would joyn his Diſcourſe 
by numbers conformable to his ſenſe ; 
needs no more than to conſult his 
Ears, and learn from them whar is the ' 
proper found of every Letter , Vowel, 
Conlonanr, Syllable, and with what 
thing that ſound can molt properly a- 


_ gree. Some Authors have been yery 


induſtrious in obſcrving theſe practi- 
ces: For example, 'tis obſerv'd the 
Conſogant expreſſes rhe Wind, 
Cum flumma fureniibus AuStris. 
The Conſonant S. expreſics a Cur- 
rant of Water or Blood, 
—Et plencs S'mguine Rivgs. 
In like manner it exprelſics a Tem- 
peſt, 
Luftantes Ventos, tempeſtateſg; ſo- 
NOY AF. | 
The Letter £ agrees with ſoft 
ſoft things, 
Mollua luteola pingit vaccinia cat- 
tha : | 
Eff mollisflumm 3 Me dullas. 
Virgil uſes ſeveral M's very happily 
to expreſs an obſtreperous contus'd 
noiſe. Z } Mag- 
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wan Miagho cunt murimeye Montis 
Circum Clauſtra fremunt. 


Among the Vowels , ſome have a 
clear and ſtrong ſound ; others are 
weak and obſcure - and we may com- 
poſe our Diſcourfe as we pleaſe of 
fach as are-proper for our deſign , 
when we have a mind our Cadence 
ſhould be weak or ſtrong, clear or 
obſcure. = 

Particular regard muſt be had. to 
the meaſures of time. Among thoſe 
Meaſures the pond ens marches grave- 
ly ; The Datty/us rowls off ſome- 
thing faſter ; the 7ambns goes fafter 
than that ; and the Trocheus ſeems to 
run, ad takes its name from a Greck 
word of that fignification, The Ana- 
peſins , in oppoſition to the DatFylus 
rowling- on pretty faſt in the begin- 
ning, at thelatter end, ſeems to 
knock or daſh againſt ſomething that 
repells it ; from whence that alſo has 
its name, and is as much as Reper- 
cuſſion. The effefts of theſe meaſures 
arc all different. He who would ac- 
commodat theCadence of his words " 

Fe 
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che things of which he treats , onghe 
to ſeledt thoſe feet which are moſt 
conformable to them: Virgi! makes 
uſe of Dat#yles to expreſs the fwift- 
neſs of an action, 

wnnrnmmnmnmnmnmm—T JI equore aperto 
Ante notes Lephirumg; volant ; 
gemil ultima pulſt 
Thraca pedum. | 
Ferie cite ferrum, date tela, ſcandt- 
te Muros, 


On the contrary he waves them, and 
makes uſe of *Sporde's when Graviry , 
agrees better with his expreſſion. 
Magnum Jovuis increments, 
Tante moles erat Romanam condere 
Cgentem. | 
Hi inter ſe magna wv; trachia tol: 
Hunt. 


Cicero reports that Pythagoras fin+ 
ding a company of young Bully's for- 
cing violently into a civil Houſe,made 
them quis their ruinous deſign by 
commanding the young Weneh that 
was ſinging to put Sporde's into her 
SANg. Pyrbagoras, concitatos ad Vim 
py, Z + pudice 
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pudice domui inferendam , ji.venes , 
muſſa mutare in ſpondenm modos tibict- 
ua, compeſcuit, The Spondeas and the 
Dattytus are the two Jargeſt feet, 
theretore Hexameters of all Yerle are 
the moſt Majeſtick , and the Sponde 
at the end makes us' pronounce tt 
ſtrong, by ſuſtaining our Voice. 'The 
AnapeF713 which is at the end of the 
Pentameter, cauſes the Voice to fall ; 
and therefore Pentameters arc uſcd to 
expreſs complaints and ſuch-like, 
where the Voice is falling perpetual- 
ly, and its courſe often interrupted. 
The Pentametre and Hexametre arc 
joyn'd , that the weakneſs of the one 
may be ſupported by the ſtrength of 
the other. The 7ambas is' a toot ſo 
fleet , that the Cadence of a Verſe 
compos'd of them , is often unpercci- 
vable : It paſſes with ſuch fwiftneſs 
that that kind of Verſe is ſcarce di- 
ſtinguiſhable from proſe : For which 
mat the 7amprus is uſed commonly 
in Plays, and picces for the Stage, 
where it is requiſite the ſtyle be natu- 
ral, and little diffcriog irom Proſe. 


"Tis 
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'*FTis an cafy matter to render the 
Cadence of a- Diſcourſe ſmooth or 
ruff: To make it ſmooth we muſt a- 
void the contourſe of Vowels, which 
cauſes 'chaſmes and void places in 
our Diſcourſe , and hinders its equali- 
ty and union. The Concourſe of Yow- 
els, and the Concourſe of Conſonants 
(particularly of thoſe which are. jharp; 
and thoſe which do nor accord ) do 
make a Diſcourſe rough and uneven. 
A rough Diſcourſe agrees witn things 
that arc ruff. and unpicaiant , /ebus 
atrocibus conventin! verba audi 
aſpera., To deſcribe great things , we 
mulſt make uſe of bigg words, words 
that make a noiſe, and ti/] the mouth. 
The Cadence of a mcan Diſcourſe 
ought ro be neg!eted,and languiſhing; 
for this cauſe ir is requiſite that all 
the terms of which it makes ule, 
ſhould have a fechle weak Sound. 
The longer the Per;od'sare, the 
ſtronger is the ation of the Voice: 
when it concerns us to ſpeak ſorrow- 
fully, our expreſſions ought to be 
ſhort and abrupr. I the action be ve- 


hement ; it we be ro add weight to 
Our 
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our words (as thoſe who would make 
themſclves formidable, do common- 
ly make a great noiſe) we muſt make 
uſe of long periods , which,cannot be 

ronounc d but with a tone more than 
ordinarily ftrong. | 

But no more of this; it would be 
lofs of time to give particular Rules 
for each number. Ir is not to be ac- 
quir'd but by long habit , and ftrong 
application , which animates and im- 
boidens us in our Compoſitions ; and 
it is naturally that we make choice of 
rough or ſmooth terms according to 
the things we would expreſs. I would 
not have an Author perplex himſelf rg 
find our a fignificative Cadence, as 
he would do to find out a leakin a 
Ship. I confeſs freely, 'tis by accident 
when he faucceeds ; "Tis ſometimes 
;mpoflible,and we ought not to ingage 
raſhly in athing where. the ſuccels is 
ſubje& to many accidents. 

In appearance the greateſt part of 

Poets were ignorant of this accord 
betrwixt numbers and things. They ai- 


med at nothing in their Verſe but a_ 


ocrtain ſoftneſs that flagg'd and , a 
; Jan- 
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lattguid by degrees. With them the 
joyful and the afflicted ; the Maſter 
and the Man,fpake in the fame tone : 
A Clown ſpake as quaintly as a Conr- 
tier , and yet thoſe Poets have their 


admirers, who think they favour Vzer- 


244 exceedingly , when they repeat a- 
ny of the rough and uneven Verſes 
wherewith he ſometimes expreſfs'd 
mean things, and fay he did it on 
purpoſe to make the fottneſs and gen- 
tleneſs of the other more fenlible. 
They do not reliſhthe excellent Ca- 
dence of this Verſe, where he de- 


ſcribes the faint weak ſtroke that old 
 Priamus gave to Neoptolomeus,which 


is weak and feeble as ir oughr.to 
be : 
Sic fatrs Senior, tehumgz imbelle ſs 
ne itn 
Conjectt. 

I am aſham'd to uſe the authority of 
two ſuch great Maſters , ro evince 4 - 
truth that has ſo little need of proot : 
Yet Cicero and On:imiilian both do 


| highly commend thoſe who have that 


feliciry of accommodating their num- 
bers and their fenſe. Hiſtorians , Po- 
bk . cts, 
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ets, and Orators, have ſtudioufly en- 
_ deayoured for this Beauty. U/pzan 
in his Commentaries upon the Orati- 
ons of Demoſthenes , obſerves that as 
oft as that Prince of the Gryee+ Ora- 
tors ſpoke of King Th:/:p's progreſs, 
he ſtops the pronuntiation of his Dit- 
courſe, and interſperſes ſeveral little 
articles to. ſignity how ſlowly King 
Philip . advanc'd in his Conguelts. 
Quotzes tardos Philipp: Peobkpt Vo- 
tuit oftendere., tardam, multis mter- 


Jettis particulis , orationem facie- 


Bel. 5 
As for Virgtl,, itis in that he may 
be ſayd to be unimitable, and that no 
Poet has hitherto come ncar him. We 
We need not produce our Examples, 
for any one. may find them' in his 
Book : and yet to better our Ob- 
ſervation of the excellence of that Po- 
et, I ſhall repreſent ſome few of the 
beſt . places that offer themſelves to 
my Memory. In the firſt ot his ZZe- 
ad's,where he brings in Neptune ſpea- 
king, he gives.him words with a Ca- 
dence exalted , and ſuiting well with 


the Majeſty of the Speaker, 
| Jantane 
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Tantane vos tenutt generis fiducia 

vetrit 

Jam Celum, terramg; meo ſme Nu- 

mime ventt 

Mazſcere , & tantas audetis tollere 

= Moles. | 

Mark rhe pomp of theſe three 'fol- 
lowing Verſes wherewith he flatters 
the Emperor. ? 

Naſcetur pulchra Trojanus Origine 

 Cſar, ET 

Imperium Oceano , faman qui ter- 

 minet aſtris, 

No man can read his deſcription of 
Polyphemus, that horrible and detor- 
med Gyant, without impreſſions of 
borror and fear. 

Monſtrum, hotrendum, informe, in- 

ens, cus lumen ademprum. 

As allo this following: 

Teli inter media”, atq; borrentes 

Marte Latinos. 

The Cadence of this Verſe ----Pre- 
cumbit humi bos\, imitates the fall of 
that great Beaſt. This Verſe , Qua- 
drupedante putrem ſouitu quatit ungu- 
L1 campum, cxpreſies 'the ardour and 
fury ot a kigh-metled Horſe. Could 
Sadneſs 


a "SOT EINEYL ow. 
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Sadneſs be better expreſs'd than by 
this ſo often interrupted Cadence. 

O Fater,O hominum,divamg; eter- 

ne Poteſtas , OS 

O lux Dardanie , O (pes fidefſma 

Teucrum , 

The following Verſes are full of the 
ſorrow of a perton in afflition for rhe 
loſs of his Friend,----Te amice requive 

Conſpicere, Oc. 

Implerunt rupes, flerunt Rhodopeie 

*  AYCES, | 

Dionyſus Halicarnaſſens, a Writer 
of the Rowan Antiquities, and ſeveral 
Treatiſes of Rhetorick ſhows that Ho- 
»er frequently uſed that Connexion, 
and choſe his numbers proper to his 
matter ; he inſtances in 'ſeveral 'VYer- 
ſecs, and reflefts - upon them with 
great judgment and eleganee. He tells 
us,that in his Verſe Homer had:a way 
_ of making his Vowels claſh and inter- 
ter, roftop the courſe of our-pronun- 
ciation. To expreſs the length of the 
time that Sz{yphas imploy'd jiin his 
labour , he uſes Syllables thar bave 
their Stops and Norches, to ſignify 
thereby the reliflance of every . 
| | y 


/ 
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reaſon of their own natural 


weights, and their daſhing againft e- 


very other fione : And in ſhort, that 
we might not think ir meer chance 


- that his numbers anſwer'd ro his mat- 


ter, he ſhows how the Cadence is 


quire different' from the next Verſe, 


where he deſcribes the fall of Syſy- 
Fhbwshis Stone ,- how it tumbles from 
the top to the bottom, after it had 
been carryed up with ſo much diffi- 
culty and pain. The Cadence is ve- 
ry ſwift; and the words ſeem to rowl 
and tumble with the fame precipitati- 
on as the Stone. | 

It is not to be imagin'd thar writing 
of all ſorts of things, it is neceſlar 
the ſounds of our words thould be P4 
- —pagitm This exaQneſs is not ne- 
cellary every where , but only where 
our judgment is moſt obyious, and 
where our deſign to work upon our 
Auditors is greateft. Beſides , this 
Cadence muſt be natural ; we muſt 
not ſubvert the Order of Nature , 
tranſpoſe words, retrench a good ex- 
preflion , inſert an ill, to give ajuſt 
Cadence to our Diſcourſe, How pre- 
c10us 
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cious ſoever a Diſcourſe may bc, 
whoſe numbers expreſs the. things as 
well as the words ;: yct. great care. is 
to be taken that we do not prefer 
that beauty to the more ſolid juſtneſs 
of . Argument, and. greatneſs gf 
thought. Our ,mind cannot attend 
two diffqrent things-at one time, and 
 therefore'it happens! often that-whilſt 
we are buſy in contenting our Senſes, 
we diſpleafe our Reaſon. Senſe. is the 
Noblelt part of Diſcourſe , indeed'it's 
very ſoul; and that Soul is it which 
deſerves our principal care. birt 
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Wet mu make dobe of a Style ſuitable 
\ fot mera, of which we treat. 


W hat Style FAY 


E have obſerved thar 
Words do not give the 

v 28 ſame ; Idea of things 

| - thar:they ſignifie, and 
dizer0 make us underſtand the form 
of. 6ur Thoughts , we. ought ro uſe a- 
nya 22000 mong 
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motig, our Terms ſuch as repreſent 
their trye lincaments, and their natu- 
ta} cofours,thar-is- eolay,ſuch a&awa- 
ken in the minds of other people, the 
ſame Ideas, and the ſame Sentiments 
as we have in ours. In this Fourth 
part we ſhall make it appear , that 
according to the difference of the 
marver; : We muſt make uſe of a, == 
liar manner of Wiiting ; and” rthar* as 
every thing requires convenient 
words, ſo an entire ſubjeQR requires a 
ſtyle that may be 'proportionable to it. 
The Rules we have given for Elocuti- 
on, regard no farther than (if we may 
ſo ſay ) the members of Diſcourſe ; 
that of which we are now ſpeaking rc- 


fares to the whole body. 8 

Style, in its primitive ſignification, 
is taken for a kind of Bodkin where- 
with the Antients writ upon Bark,and 
little Tables covered with Wax : To 
ſay who is the Author of ſugh.a Wri- 
ting , weſay 'tis ſuch a. mags hag, 
wheteas the Antiencs ſaid \it was ch 
a mais Style. Inproceſs of time, the 
word J5/e came ro!beapplyed-:only 
to the' manner of expreiiing ;: When 


We 


a ww I Q Io. 


- hentto enquire into the Fn 


may be rexrenched without : promaes 
_ ta the ſeaſe: Others are 
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we fay ſuch a diſcourſe is Cicero's 


| &yle, we intend Czcero uſed ro e&x- 
pct himſelf in that manner. Before 


determine with what ſtyle we are to 
treat of ſeveral things that arc the ſub- 
jets of common Diſtourſe. , what 
ought ro bethe Style of at Orator;an 
Hiſtorian, or Poet, as would de 
or inſtruct ; 1 thought itnoti ae 
X> 
preſſions wherewith ſeveral Agthor 
exprels themſelyes in the Goel an» 


©. and ahve writing onthe ſame 
Eb-ts wg jen, end "ogg he ſame Stile, 


E fuſe, and though the 
ade 75s to be ſuccint half their Sta 


parren.,. and what Effart ſoever they 


may make to beaurify and adorti 


chin they leave them half-naked: 
tyle of ſome. is ſtrong; in, others 
ys is wok and languiſhing ; in ſome 
it. is rugged, it: others it.is ſmooth; In 
a ward, as faces are differetit , ſo arc 
the ways of Writing , and it is 6-4 
cauſe. of this Difference of which, we . 
are going to enquire. 

poing A C'S -* II. The 
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"r Quai m7 the St le depend 6s #pon 


be walities of the Imagination, 
i: Meniory,and [3 Edu? oftheWriter, 


8 Hen the outward Objet 
/'Y firikes upon our 'Seriſe, 'the 
iotion it makes is communicated by 
the” Nerves to'the very Centre of the 
Brain; whoſe ſubſtance being ſoft, re- 
etives-"tHereby certain; prints and 
impreſſions'; : The Alliance or ' Con- 
nexion' berWixe, the Mind 'and the Bo- 
dy. is the cate that the Ideas of Cor- 
| b; oral "things ate /annex'd ro thefe 
Lo rs \ 'ſo * that when the Prinrs of 
Object” tfor Example of 'the' Sun ) 
rol imprinted ii the brain, the Idea 
of the Sun prefents it ſelf to the mind; 
and ' as 'oft "as the Jdea. of the 
Sun' 'is preſented. ro. rhe Mind , the 
= refiions ' *tabs'd by "the" þtefence 
the Su; beyin ro Upea "anddilate. 
We may lf thoſe Prints'rhe Images 
of rhe Objets.* The power che Soul 


has 10. torm upon 1 the Btain The Ima- 
Sik 3 ges 
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ges of rhings 'that have: been percei» 
vd:,-is called Imagination: ,.. which 
word ſignifies both that power of 'the 
Soul,and-the Images that, ix forms. | 
.. The Qualities ofa good Imaginati- 
on are, yery neceſſary ro Well-ſpeak- 
ing ; for Diſcourſe is nothing but a 
Copy of thoſe things of which we 
are to ſpeak, form'd before by the 
Soul. If the Original be confuſed, the 
Copy mult be ſo alſo; if the Original 
benor, the Copy cannot be like. The 
form, the clearneſs, the-good Order of 


| pur Idea's, depend upon'the clearneſs 


and diſtintion of the Impreſſions 
which rhe Objects make upon our 
Brain ; ſo that it cannot be. doubted 
but the Quality of the Style muſt de- 
Ppend upon the. qualith of the Imagi- 
nation. 'The ſubſtance of: the Brain 
has not the ſame qualities in all heads, 
and therefore: we are not to wonder 
if the ways of Speaking be different 
in.cach Aurhor,. 490 F 

. Words read or heard leave their Im- 
preſſions in the Brain, as wellas other 


.Qbjects, ſoas.we commonly think of 
.Words and Things art the ſame time ; 


Aa 3 the 
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che Impreſſions of Words 'atid Things 
which have been opened in Company 
at ſeveral times, are need toperher 
in ſuch:ſort that rhe Things reptefent 
themſelves 'ro the mind wich- their 
Names:; - wheh this falls out , welky 
the Memory is happy, and its Felici- 
ty confiſts oaly in-the caſineſs 'whitre- 
with the” prints of words , afd the 
things ro which they arc linked:, d0 
_ themldlves at the fame time; 
that is'to fay, 'when the name of the 
thing follows the thought we have of 
tt. Whet the Memory is unfaithful 
in repreſenting rhe! propey Terms 'of 
the things eo pamitre'as ir, we cannot 
y rap juſtly ; we are forced either 6 
ay nothing , or make'uſe of the firſt 
words that occur, though oy 
they afe'not proper to 'expreſs what 
we wouldfay. Happy and ' juſt Ex- 
prefſion 3s the effect 9f good Memo: 


In ſhort, it is manifeſt rhe Quati- 
ties of the Mind are the cauſe of the 
Difference- 'obſeryed among all Au- 
thors.'' Diſcourſe is rhe Tmage of the 
Mind ; we fhew our Hymours m_ In- 

| | clina- 


«OF Of eo i, i io ws” 
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Clinarions in our Words before we 
think of it. The "Minds then bein 
different, whar wonder 'if the Style © 
every Author has a character that di- 
ſtinguiſhes ir from all others, though 
all-uſe the ſame Terms and Expreſit- 
ons in the fame Language. 


Mo> Vo! THEE. 
The advantage of a Good Imagination. 


"A Good Imagination contributes 
| particularly:tothe elearneſs and 
facility of Diſcourſe "Tis caſy 'to 
peak of things that we ſee, ' their pre- 
ſence guides and regulates 'our Dif- 
courſe ; bur Imagination ſupplies us 
with things. 'A Man whoſe Imagina- 
rion' is eaſy, repreſents ro himſelf 
whatever he is to ſay : he ſees clear- 
ly before the eyes of his mind; ſo that 
expreſſing by his. words , rhe things 
as preſent 'to him, his Diſeourfe 1s 
clear, and. the: things do range and 


rake their places of themſelves in his 


Diſcourſe. In the Imagination there 
are two things ; the firſt is Material, 
the ſecond Spiritual ; rhe Material is - 

A3 4 che 
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the prints cauſed, by., the. impreſſions 
the Objets make upon the ſenſe../The 
Spiritual js the Perception or Know- 
ledg the Soul has of theſe prints, and 
the;power we have to renew. or Open 
them when once they arc made... We 
ſhall enquire here only into the mate: 
rial part. I cantiot explain _— 
theſe prints without ingaging my ſe 
in Philoſophical Dilgualrions remote 
from my Subject : I ſhall only fay 
theſe prints are made:by the Anignal 
Spirits:,: which being the pureſt Arid 
moſt ſubrile part of the Blood ,- fly up 
like a Vapour fromthe Heart : to; :the 
Brain: 'Theſe Spirit$:are uncertain in 
their courſe. Whena Nerve is ſtretch; 
ed, 'they follow its motion: ,: and: ;by 
their Current they draw ſeveral; Fir 
gures in the Brain.; -according-a$:the 
Nerves are differently ſtretched of 
contracted ; but which way! ſoexer 
theſe Figures are made, it is plain; the 
clearnefs of the Imaginatian depends 
-upon 'the temperament: of : the; fixb- 
ſtance:of the Brain:,: and the quality 
.of the Animal Spints,- © 7 043 57 n 
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The Qualities of the Sub I71Ce e of the 
. Bran, and the Anima! Spirits, are 

., neceſſary. to, make a good Tmagind- 

| Low [<5 | 
7 Igures drawn upon the Surface of 
the Water, leave no prints, be- 


; of they are immediatly filled up. 


Figures ingrav'd upon Marble are ſe 

dom perfe&, becauſe the, hprdnel of 
the Matter IVES. roo much. reſiſtance 
to.the Chi This gives us to un- 
derſtand_ that the ſubſtance of the 
Brain ought to have certainQualities, 
without which. it cannot receive ex- 
adly the Images of ſuch things as the 


Soul imagines, If the Brain be too 


moiſt, and. the little hers ads and Fi- 
bers. which compoſe it roo,fecble and 
Jax, they, cannor retain. the Folding $ 
and I mpredions given en by EA 
inal, Spirits, and by co uence the 
.things yk there are confuſed , and 
Ls Safe We, endeavour, tH TE u 
by, 8 oO 
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on Mud :- 1f the Brain be roo dry, 
and the Fibers too hard, "tis impolſi- 
ble all the firokes of the Objects 
ſhould leave their Impreſſions, which 
makes every thing ſeem dry and mea- 
gre to men of that Temper. I ſpeak 
not of the other Qualities ot the 
Brain, of its hear or its coldneſs;when 
ir is hor , . the Spirits move with more 
eaſe; when ir is cold, the Spirits are 
flow and retarded in their courſe, tlie | 
Imagitiation-is dull, atid nothing to be 
imagined hur with trouble. 

Animal _ ought” to! have 
three qualities; they ought to be plen- 
riful, hot, and equal.in their wy ; 
A brain whoſe Animal Spirits are ex- 
hauſted, is empry of ImagesPlenry of 
Spirits makes t rhe Imagination fruit- 
fal ; The prinrs draw by the Spirits 
in their courſe being, large, whillt the 
ſource that Produces thenris full, the 
repreſerit all things tafily, and"un 
multirade eh which ſupply u 
amp WI We That er for difcourſe;t of 
hs aye not" this Fertility ſupply'd 
to thei bY abundance of Spirits, are 
evmmi6 ' dry.” "Things — 

NEM» 


" fn 
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therhſelves bur weakly wpon their 1- 
miagination , they appear tithe #hd 
meagre, and dry ; fo their Diſcourſe 
expreſſing nothing bur whar paſs in 
thefr Imaginarion , -is dry and meagre 
and'5cjune, The firſt are great Pra- 
ters ; they ſpeak nothing but Hyper+ 
boles , 'every thing appears great ro 
them ; The others are low, meag,and 
inſipid in their diſcourſe, The Ima» 
gination of the firſt makes every thin 
prone ; the Imagination of the 1a] 


flens them as much. 

| When there is heat enough, and the 
Animal Spirits are warm, quick , and 
in preat quantity , the Tongue'is not 
ſu blenely nimble to expres a '-that 
od vere in the Imagination; for 
om eS = ny  _ is _ 

aliry requiſite ro rhe'-Spirits 

Torming he Inte of ines Bieg 
full dimenſions ; rhe ſecond Quality, 
{which is hear) rendring the Atiithal 
Spirits lively and quick, the Tmayina- 
tion is full in an inſtant of differing }- 
mages. Thoſe who poſſeſs 'theſe twe 
Qualiries , do immediatly without 
thinking find more marter upon any 
| '- © ſubject 
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ſabje& propoſed * than pat i after 

' long Meditation. A cold Spirit can- 
nor. move the Imagination withour 
helps. Experience tells us, that want 
of Heat is a great, Obſtruction / to E: 
lpquence : In viplent: paſſion where 
the Animal Spirits are,cxtraordinarily 
ſtirred, the dryeſt Tempered Men de+ 
liver, themſelves with eaſe,; the ,moſt 
barren want no wards.. And this Di- 
verſity of Images . in the Imagination 
cauſes; a” pleaſant variety of Figures 
and Motions that follow thoſe of rhe 
Imagination. . ,...: 

. Thatthe Imagination be clear And 
unconkys d, the, motion of the Animal 
Spixits ought ro be equal.. When their 
courſe 1s irrcgular,ſometimes ſlow,and 
ſomgrhemes ſwiſt, the Images that they 
yPeine are withoyt: proportion; as in 
| Heople . where.the motion of. the 
ES \Maſs of, Blaod, is irregular. 
Tholpwho are Gay and of a Sanguinc 
Complexion,c rels themſelves grace- 
fully and readily.;;.In thoſe Tempers 
the 2oanal SPirh move quick. and 
equal... and pagination. being 
ſe Fheir eat e being b ur 2, Co- 

PY 
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py of the Images drawn in it,muſt ne- 
ceſfarily be cleat-and diſtin. ' ' © 
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"The Advantage of 4 good Memory: 


"He goodneſs of the Memory de- 
"RL pends upon Nature arid Exer- 
cite, ſecing it conſiſts only in the eafi- 
neſs wherewith the prints of received 
ObjeRs are renewed ; by Conſequence 
the Memory cannot be good , -if the 
ſubſtance of the Brain be not proper 
fo receive thoſe draughts; or pritits of 
things, and retain them ; ahd when 
thoſe prints _ cannot always be 
expanded and open)do not open them- 
ſelves with caſe. Exerciſe adds much 
to the Memory ; . Things fold _— 
that way that they are often folded. 
The Fibers of the Brain do harden 
and grow ſtiff, if that ſtifneſs be 
not prevented by frequent foldin 
them, 'thar is to ſay, by often repea- 
ting what we have learned already , 
and continual endeayours to ſuck in 
| more, 


ty 
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mare. We; nauſt fill our Memoricy 
with proper terms , and contriye that 
the Images of things and their names 
beof fo ftrie coherence, that the tma- 

es and expreſſions may preſent them- 

elves together, An excellent Perſon 
has reſembled the Memory to a Prin- 
ting-Preſs; a Printer who has none 
| bur Gothick Characters , prints no+ 
thing but in Gothick Characters, Jer 
the Treatiſe be never ſo good. The 
ame may be ſaid of thoſe whoſe Me- 
morie$are ful of nothing but improper 
words ; having nothing in their minds 
bug Gathick Molds.and their thoughts 
elothing themſelves. with Expreſſions 
from thence,no wonder if they always 
aſſume 2a Gorhick aire and falhion, 


— hf 2) — a - . 4 
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Quati ties of the Mind neceſſary to 
- make a Man Elaquent. 


'®. "Hat we haye hitherto ſayd,te- 
Y y lates only to the Corporal 
Organs : The qualitics of the Mind 


arc 
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are more conſiderable and. importanr. 
Reaſon muſt. regulate the advantages 
of Nature, which are rather Defects 
than advantages when we underſtand 
hot how-to uſe them. He that has a 
fertile Imagination, 'but knows not 
how to cull and pick his Expreſlt- 
fions, looſes himſelt, and runs out into 
long and tedious Diſcourſes. Among 
the multitude of things that he deli- 
vers, half of them are improper ; and 
thoſe which are good , are ſtifled and 
incommoded by theſe that arc imper- 
tinent. If his Imagination be hot as 
well as fertile, and he follows the mo- 
tion of his hear,he falls into thouſands 
of other faults; his Diſcourſe is no- 
thing bur a continuation of Figures ; 
he Zidom ſpeaks without paſlion , 
bur for the moſt part without reaſon. 
Being haſty and hor, the leaſt thing ex- 
cites him,and ſets him on fire; with- 
out reſpect to Civility, without conſ*i- 
dering the merits of the Cauſe, he fly's 
out into a fury, and ſuffers himſelf to 
be hurried away by the 5mperxzs of his 
Imagination , whoſe irregularity and 
extravagance _ is diſcoyered in his 
words. To 
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incapable" of giving things their juſt 
Latitude and extent. 
- 'Theſecond quality conſiſts in'a cer- 
tain ſagacions Vivacity ,, that ſtrikes 
mmediatly: into things , rummages 
them to the bottom, and cleanſes eye: 
ry cornet : thoſe whoſe minds are 
heavy and*dull, do-not penerrateiinto 
the Folds or Ifitricacies of ' in Affair , 
and therefore &an only skum off what 
they find at the wo ; £60123 4 
| 'The Third: quality is exaeſs of 
Judgment, of that regulates both 
the other qualiries. A good Judgment 
chooſes and picks, it ſtops not at eve- 
ty thing orefiired by the Imaginati* 
on , - bur 'difcerns and diſcriminates 
berwixt what is fir to be ſaid, and 
what is fir to be paſs'd: ir dijares- not 
_ things according to the bigneſs 
of their Images, bur amplifies dif- 
courſe, or contracts ir,as the thing and 
" reaſon 
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reaſon require; it relys not upon firſt 
Idea's, bur judges whether things are 
as great as they appear , and ſelefts 
 conyenient expretiions according to 

the light of Reaſon rather than the re- 
port of Imagination, which like magni- 
tying Glaſſes do many times repreſent 
things greater than they are : It ſtops 
the Idea's where they are too light ; ir 
excites and chaſes them when rhey 
are cold: ina word, it uſes and im- 
proves many advantages that.Nature 
has given it ; it prevents Faulrs , and 
endeayours to correct them. | 
» The good Qualities of the Mind are 
not always concomitant with the qua- 
lities of a good Imagination,and hap- 
py Memory ; , which cauſes. a great 
difference betwixt Speaking and Wri- 
ting well, Oftentimes thoſe -who 
write well upon premeditation ſpeak 
ill Ex yer : To write well there 
1s no need of a prompt, hot, and fertil 
Imagination. Unleſs our Wit be ve- 
ry bad indeed, upon ſerious Meditati- 
en-we ſhall find what we ought ,. and 
what we might ſay upon any fubje& 
propoſed ; thoſe who ſpeak eaſily and 
Oh) Bb without 
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without premeditation , receive that 
advantage from a certain fertility and 
fire in their Imagination, which tire is 
extinguiſhed by repoſe and cold con- 
templation in a Study. 

'The Qualities of the Mind are pre- 
ſcrable to the qualities of the Body; 
the Eloquence of thoſe endued with 
theſe laſt Qualities is like a flaſh ot 
Gun-powder, gone in a moment; this 
Eloquence makes a great noiſe , and 
flaſhes for a time, but tis quickly 
ſpent and forgot. A Treatiſe compos'd 
with Judgment retains its Beauty, 
and the oftner it is read, the more it 
is admir'd. This is obſerv'd by Za- 
cetus in the Fourth Book of his A1- 
ales, where he ſpeaks of one Haley. 
4s a Famous Orator whilſt he lived, 
bur when dead, his Writings were not 
fomuch admired; his Talent lay in 
ſpeaking well Zi tempore, not in Wri- 
ting, having more flame in his' Ima- 


gination, than judgment in his Mind. 


A work that is ſolid and claborate 
(fays Facitas with reflection upon the 
Eloquence of Haler:ius) lives , and is 
eſtecmed after rhe-death of the Au- 

7: thor; 
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thor ; whereas the ſoftneſs and flaſhi- 
neſs of Halerins his Eloquence expi- 
pired with him. Qaintus Haler:ns. 

loquentie quoad vixit celebrate, 
monimenta ingeniz ejus haud perinde 
retznentur $cilicet impetu mages quam 
cura vigebat « VUtque meditatio alio- 
rum © labor, in poſterum valeſcit, ſic 


Halerit canorum illud , & profluens , 


cum ipſo ſemul extinftum eſt, 


Me, ms —— 


— 
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Diverſity of Inclinations alter the 
Styles - Every Climate, every Age 
hath its Style. 


Hcourſe is the Character of the 
Mind ; our Humor deſcribes 


it ſelf in our words , and every man 


incogitantly follows the ſtyle to which 
his diſpoſition. naturally carries him : 
We know not only the Humor of a 
man by his Style , but alſo his Coun- 
try : Every Clymar hath its ſtyle. 
The Aſiaticks whoſe Imaginations 
are warm and full of Images , ſpeak 

| Bb 2 nothing, 
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nothing but by Allegories Similitudes, 
and Metaphors ; by which means 
their Style. is obſcure ro thoſe whole 
Imaginations are not ſo lively and 
prompt.. The Northern people have | 


not that heat , and therefore ſpeak | 


more plain and intelligibly. | 
Antient Rhetoricians diſtinguiſh in- 
to three Forms the different Styles re- 
commended to the people by their 
different Inclinations. The firſt form 
is the A/zatzch, high, pompous, and 
magnificent. The people of A/ia 
have been always ambirious , their 
Diſcourſe cs their Humor;rhe 
are toyers of Luxury, and their words 
are accompanicd with ſeveral vain Or- 
naments,that a ſeycreHumour cannot 
approve. The ſecond form of Style is 
the Attick: the Athenians were 
more regular in their Lives, and there- 
fore were more exact and modeſt in 
their. Diſcourſe, The Third -is the 
Rhodiat Stile ; the Rhodzans had a 
touch. of the Ambition .and Luxury 
of the Aſiaticks, and the modeſty of 
the Athenians ; their ſtyle charate- 
rizes their Humour,and keeps a med:- 
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um betwixt the liberty of the A/za- 
tick, and the reſervedneſs and retenti- 


| on of the Attzee. 


Diverſity of Styles proceeds again 


| from another Cauſe,that is to fay,trom 
{ the precogitancy or pre-occupation 


wherewith we ſpeak or write ; when 


{ we have taken a fancy to any way of 


Writing, we makeit our model, and 
endeavour to imitate ir. A Style a-la- 
mode is followed by the whole world; 
but as we change our Modes , and 


| thoſe who invented them, finding them 


common, contrive new, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the people , there is 
a perpetual change, and every Age 
has its peculiar Mode. A good Cri- 
tique gueſſes the rime when an Au- 
thor writ, by obſerving his way : The 
Style of cach Age gives us to under- 
ſtand the Inclinations of thoſe who 
lived in that Age. Commonly the 
Style is dry , rugged , without Orna- 
ment in thoſe Ages where the people 
were ſerious and regular. Luxury 
was introduced during the Licenti- 
ouſneſs of Governments, in Languages 
as well as Habits, in Books as well 
as Buildings. Bb 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


I. 


The Matter of which we Treat, ought | 


to determine inthe choice of our 
- Stzle. 


”— He Matter is to direCt in the Elc- | 


= tion of our Style. Noble Ex- 


preiſions that render a Sryle Magnift- | 


cent ; great Words that fill up the 


mouth, repreſent things great, and ar- | 


ve ſtrength of judgnient in the per- 

n who ſpeaks in fo ſublime a way : 
Bur if the matter it ſelf be unworthy, 
tf it be great only in the Imagination 
of the Author, his Magnificence turns 
to-his prejudice, and | the weak- 
nefs of his judgment, in putting a va- 
lue upon that is only worthy of Con- 
tempt. Figures, and Tropes,unknown 
to the natural order of Diſcourſe, dif- 
_ Eover likewiſe the motion of the heart; 
but that theſe Figures may be juſt, the 
; paſſhon 
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paſſion ; of which they are the chara- 
&er, ought to be reaſonable. There is 
nothing comes nearer Folly, than to 
be iranſported without Cauſe; to put 
ones ſelt into a heat for a thing thar 
ought to be argued coolly. Each Mo6- 
tion has its Figures; Figures may en- 
rich and embelliſh a Style, but unleſs 
the Motion that cauſes them be lau- 
dable , the Figures cannot be worthy 
of Commendation. 

I ſay then, 'tis the Matter that re- 
gulates the Stile; When things are 
great, and cannot be conſidered with- 
out great Emotion, it :js neceflary 
that the Style which deſcribes thembe 
ſprightly, fall of motion, and inriched 
with Figures, and Tropes, and Meta- 
_m_ If in the ſubje& of which we 

reat there be nothing extraordinary: 
If we can conſider it without paſſion, 
the Style is to be plain. The Art of 
Speaking having no peculiar matter, 
cvery thing ſubje& to our thoughts, 
being marrer for Diſcourſe, there are 
Infinite diverſity of Styles, as the ſorts 
of things of which we may ſpeak are 
Infinite : Yet the Maſters of that Art 

Bb 4 have 
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have reduced the peculiar matter for 
Writing under three kinds ; Sublime, 
Mean, or Indifferent. 'There are three 
Kinds of Styles anſwerable to theſe 
three Kinds of Matters ; the Lofty,the 
Plain, and the Moderate. Sometimes 
theſe Styles are called Characters, be- 
cauſe rhey denote the quality of the 
matter that's the ſubje& of the dil- 
courſe. I ſhall in this Chapter hud- 
dle together the Rules to be obſerved 
in cach of theſe rhree Characters. 
When a Work is undertaken, we al- 
ways propoſe a general Idea; for ex- 
ample, when an Orator makes a Pane- 
gyrick upon ſome Prince , the deſign 
iS to magnific and illuſtrate the aCti- 
-ons of that Hero, to adyance him to 
ſuch an Elevation of Glory, that he 
may be jooked upon as the moſt ac- 
complithed and moſt venerable perſon 
of his Sex. An Advocate pleading 
the cauſe of a Panper, will be conten- 
ted if he perſwades his Auditory thar 
the perſon whoſe defence he has un- 
dertakenis a good man, an innocent 
man, and one that behaves himfelf in 
his ſphear like a very good Citizen. 
Pak k | That 
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That which 1 ſhall ſay of theſe three 


| Characters, relatcs to our prudence 


in earrying on our Work, ſo as we ne- 
yer ſuffer rhe general Idea we have 


propoſed to our ſelves tro be out of 
ſighr. 
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Rules for the Lofty Style. 


t Pelles being to draw the Picture 
of his Friend Antigouns , who 

had loſt his lefr eye in the Wars,drew 

him in Porfile with the half-face thar 
had no deformity. We muſt imitate 
this Artifice : Let the ſubjet of 
which we deſign to give a lofty 1dea, 
be never ſo Noble, its Nobleneſs will 
never be ſeen, unleſs we have the skill 
ro preſent it with the beſt of itsfaces- 
the beſt of things have - their imperte- 
ions ; and yer the leaſt new blemiſh 
diſcovered jn what we valued betore, 
abates our cſteem, and perhaps exrin- 
euiſhes it quite. After we have ſpoke 
a thouſand fine things, if among _—_ 
| & 
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all we ſhuffle in but one Expreſſion 
that is mean or impertinent, fome' 
people(and thoſe Wits) are fo il|-natu- 
red as to regard nothing but that im- 
pertinence, and to forget the reſt. We 
muſt likewiſe be caretul not to ſay a- 
ny thing in one place that may con- 
tradi or intertere with what we 
haveſayd in another. We have an 
Example of this Fault in He/zode, who 
in his Poem called the Buckler, ſpca- 
king of Proſerpine , ſays that ſhe had 
a filthy humour running at her Noſe : 
. Longinus obſerves well , that Hefaod's 
deſign being to make her tertible,this 
Expreſſion did not ſuir, but made her 
rather odious and contemptible. 

We are likewiſe to imitate the ad- 
dreſs of another Painter no leſs fa- 
mous than Apelles, and that is Zewux- 
zs, who being to repreſent Helen as 
fair in colours as the Greek Poets 
had done in their-Verſe , he took the 
natural rouches of all the Beauties of 
the City, where he drew it, uniting in 
her PiEture all the Graces that Nature 
had diftributed'in a great number of 
handſome Wonren. When a Poet is 

Maſtcr 
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Maſter of his Subje&t, and can in- 
large or retrench as he pleaſes ; if he 
ions a deſcription ( as for example 
of a Tempeſt) he is ſeriouſly to conſi- 
der what happens in a Tempeſt,and to 
examine all the Circumſtances that 
he may ſele& and make uſe of what 
he thinks moſt extraordinary and ſur- 
prizing. 


Comme Þ on woit les flots ſouleves par 
/ Orage, 

Fonare ſur nn taiſſeau qui © oppoſe a 
leur rage, 

Le went avec fureny dans les woiles 
fremit, 

Te mer blanchit Þecume , © Pair 
auloimn gemzt : 

Le matelot trouble, que fon art aban- 
donmne, 

Croit vorr dans chaque flot , Ia mort 
gui Þ eruironne. 


As when by Storm inrag'd, the Sea 


does bear, 
And daſh 'gainſt th' Veſſel that refiſts 
its hear, 


The 
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The Wind begets a trembling in the 
Sails, 

The Sea grows white with foam, the 

- Ayr rails; 

The Sea-man troubled , his Arr loſt, 
each Wave 

That tumbles next , he looks will be 
his Grave. 


Our Expreſſions ought to be No- 
ble, and able to give that lofty Idea 
which we deſign as the end of what we 
fy. Though the marter be nor equal 
in all its parts, yet we are to obſerve 
a certain Uniformity in our Style. In 
a Palace there are appartments for 
Interior Officers, as well as thoſe who 
are near the King ; there are rooms of 
State, and there are Stables : the Sta- 
bies are not built with the Magniti- 
cence of the rooms of State, _ yet 
there is a ſuitableneſs and proportion 
betwixt them , and every part ſhows 
ts relation to the whole. In a lofty 
Style,though the Expreſſions ought to 
carreſpond:; with the matter, yer we 
| mult ſpeak of indifferent things with 

an Ayre aboye their aadicloaterzaſo 
Sh Our 
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our deſign being to give. a high Idea 
of the thing , 'tis fir all that depend 
upon it ſhould wear its Livery,and do 
it honour. An ambitious yain Wri- 
rer, to ſhow the magnificence of his 
Style in all thathe writes , foiſts in 
great and prodigious things, not conſt. 
derint whether the invention of hig 
Prodigies be conſiſtent with reaſon : 
The Greets call this vanity , Teggreas» 
yi, Floyns in his Abridgment of the 
Roman Hiſtory , furniſhes us with a 
_ conſiderable example of this Teratolo- 
gie, His buſineſs was to have told 
us, as Sextus Rufus has done, That 
the Roman Empire was extended as 
far as the Sea, . by the Conqueſt which 
Decimus Brutus made of Spaine. 

Hiſpantas per decimum Brutum obti- 
nurmmus, © uſque ad Gades &© Oceanuns 

ervenimns. Florus goes higher, and 

rells us, Decimus Brutus aliquanto 
latins Gall ecos , atque omnes Gall e- 

cie populos , ple an: militibus 

Pumen oblivionis, peregratoque vittor 

Oceanz littore, non prius ſigha con- 

wertit, quam cadentem in Maria 

folem, obrutumgue aquis ignem, non 

ſme 
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fie quodam Sacrilegii metu © horyo- 
re deprehendit , ſtuffing up his Nar- 
ration with Prodigies. He fancies 
that the Romans having carryed their 
Conqueſts to the fartheſt parts of 
Spaine, trembled at the ſight of the 
Sea, as if they had thought them- 
ſelves criminal tor beholding with 
preſumptuous eyes the Sun when it 
was ſetting, and as it were quenching 
its flames in the waters of the Oce- 
an. 
This Fault is called Inflation, be- 
cauſe the manner of ſpeaking things 
in ſo- incongruous and extravagant 
a way, is like the falſe corpulency of 
a dropical Man, who appears fat and 
in good liking, when he is only put- 
fed up with Watcrand Wind. This 
ſublime Character is hard to atrain : 
Tis not every one can raiſe himſelf a- 
boye the common pitch, at leaſt con- 
tinue his flight - Ir is eaſy to fly our 
into great expreſſions, but rhen if 
thoſe great Expreſſions be not ſuſtai- 
ned b teri of matter,and replete 
with ſolid'and ſerious things, they are 
bur like Srilrs that ſhow the ſmalneſs 
and 
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"and defect of the Party at the ſame 
time they exalt him. 

By the Engine of a Phraſe we may 
hoiſt up a trifle , and place it very 
high, bur ir quickly relapſes, and by 
its elevation is expoſed to their eyes, 
who perhaps would never have con(i- 
dered it, had it remained in its pri- 
mitive obſcurity. This vanity of ma- 
king every thing we mention ſeem 
great ; of cloathing our diſcourſe in 
Magnificent Language, makes it ſuſpi- 
_ cious to perſons of judgment , that 
the Author has a mind to conceal the 
meanneſs of his thoughts under the 
vain pretenfion of Grandeur. And 
Quzntilian tells us there are others 
who by the creeping humility of their 
ſtyle,affe& to he thought Copious and 
Lofty. , | 
Little People to ſhew themſelves 
with advantage , delight to ſtand on 
_ tip-toe ; thoſe who Write moſt weak- 
ly,uſe moſt Rhodomontades. This in- 
flation of Style , this affeftation of 
Words that make a noiſe, are rather 
Arguments of Weakneſs than force. 
Ouo quiſque ingenio minits valet, hoc 
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ſe magis attollere © dilatare conatur; 
© ſtatura breves in digitos erigun- 
tur , © plura infirmi mmantur ; nam 
© tumiados, corruptos, © tinnulos, © 
quocuirgue alio Cacozelie genere pec- 
cantes, certum habeo, n01 Tirium ſed 
mnfirmitatis Titzo laborare. 


Py 
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31. 
Of a plain ſimple Style. 


_ KeSimple and Plain Character 
has 1ts difficulties : *tis true the 
choice of things is not ſo difh- 
cu;t , becauſe they ought to be 
common and ordinary : Burt the 
plain character is difficult , bes 
cauſe the greatneſs of things dazles 
and conceals the faults of a Writcr. 
When we ſpeak of things rare and cv- 
traordinary , we make uſe of Merta- 
_ cuftom not affording us expreſ- 
tons of ſufficient ſtrength. Diſcourſe 
may be inriched with figures; becauſe 
we ſeldom hear of great things with- 
out ſentiments of admiration, love; 
VE Is hatred, 
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hatred, fcar, or hope. On the contra- 
ry, when common and ordinary things 
are to be mention'd, we are conſtrai- 
ned to imploy proper and ordinary 
Terms. We have not liberty to uſe 
Figures in our Diſcourſe, which cannot 
be. forborn wirthour difficulty : For, in 
2-ward, thoſe who are Writers cannot 
be:ignorant that. the liberty of uſing 
Figures faves them-the labour of ſtu- 
dying; for proper/ words , which arc 
not'always ar hand, and that it is ea- 
ſier toſpeak by Figures than to ſpeak 
Naturally: . :; 

»'When I. called this Charater fim- 
plez:Tintehdednor-to fignity by that 
Epithcte,meanets of expreſſion, that is 
neyer:good;and always ro be avoided. 
The-matter of this Style has no. eleva- 
tion; 'and yet it 'ought not ro be vile 
and contemptible.: It requires not the 
pomps and ornaments 6t Eloquence, 
nor 'to+ be dreſs'd' np in magnificent 
Habits : Bur ' yer ir abhors an abject 
way of Expreſſion, and requires: that 
its habits be cleanly and near. 
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IV. 
Of the Middle Style. 
|| Shall:fay little of. this middle Cha- 


rafter, becauſe it is ſufficient ro 
know that it conſiſts. in a. Mediocrity 
that ought to participate of the gran- 
_ deur of the ſublime Character, and of: 
the ſumplicity of the. plain Character. 
Virgil has given us. examples of all 
theſe three Characters ; his. Bxzead's. 
are in the ſublime CharaQer , where 
he ſpeaks of nothing but Combats , 
Sieges, Wars, Princes, and Hero's : In 
them all is magnificent , both ſenti- 
ments and words. 'The grandeur of 
his Expreſſion is ſuitable to the -gran- 
deur of the Subject : Every thing in 
that Poem is extraordinary.; he uſes 
no terms profan'dby the cuſtom of the 
Populace.When he is obliged to name. 
common things , he does it by ſome 
Trope or Circumlocution. For exam- 
ple, when he ſpeaks of Bread, he ex- 
prefles it by Ceres, who among the 
Pagans 
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Pagans was the Goddeſs of Corn. The 
Character of his Zclogues is ſimple. 
They are Shepheards who ſpeak and 
entertain themſelves with Love, with 
Dialogues of their Sheep , and their 
Fields, after a plain ſimple manner 
ſuitable to the diſcourſes of Shep- 
heards. 
Hts Georgicks are of the middle 
Character : The matter of which they 
treat is not ſo ſublime as the matter 
of his Ezead's, he ſpeaks not there of 
Wars and Combarts, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Roman Empire,which are 
the ſubje&t of his Ezxead's ; hor are 
his Georgzcks ſo plain and ſimple as 
his Eclogues. In his Georgicks he 
ſearches into the moſt occult and re- 
mote Cauſes of Nature. He diſcovers 
the myſteries of the Roman Religion ; 
he mingles them with Philoſophy , 
Theology, and Hiſtory , obſerving a 
Medium berwixt the Majeſty of his 
Rnead's, and the fimplicity of his 
Bucolicks, | 
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CHAF. 1-H. 


I, 


Of Styles proper to certain Matters; 
and qualities common to all Styles. 


JE arc now . ſpeaking of parti- 
Y Y cularStyles , peculiar ro, cer- 
rain, matters, as the Styles of, ,Poets, 
Orators , and Hiſtorians : Bur it is 
not amils to. premiſe certazn Obſerva- 
tions relating to the Qualities that arc 
common to all Styles, Among thoſe 
who uſe the ſame Style, ſome are ſoft, 
othiers more ſtrong : Some arc gay, 0- 
thers more ſevere. 1 ſhall ſhow in 
what theſe Qualitics conſiſt,, and how 
they may be attributed to a'Style, 
when they are conyvenicnt to the qua- 
liry of the ſubject. 

The fir{t of theſe Qualities is: caſt 
neſs : a Style is ſaid to be caſy when 
things are delivered with ſuch clear- 
neſs and perſpicuity, that the mind 
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is put to no crouble ro conceive them. 
Thus we iay the declenfion of a 
Mountain is eaſy, when it is not hard 
to aſcend. To give this caſineſs to a 
Style, we mult leave nothing to the 
Reader's determination ; we mult pre- 
vent all doubts, and remove: every 
thing that may perplex it. In 4 word, 
we mult deliver things in their neceſ- 
fary latitude and extent,that they ma 
be- ealily comprchended ; for ſmall 
things are not ſo viſible ro the eye. I 
have ſaid in the precedent Book how 
cadence is to be ſweetned, and promin- 
ciation in diſcourſe. - The caſineſs of 
the number contribuics itrangely' to 
the eaſineſs of the Style. I his eafineſs 
may have ſeveral degrees : The Siyle 
of an Author thar writes with extra- 
ordinary caſe,is ſayd to be tender and . 
delicate. I will not forget in this place 
thar there is nothing contribures more 
to the ſoftneſs and cafineſs of a Style, 
than the caretul-inſerting in their duc' 

laces all the Particulars ncceffary to 
make the conſequence and connexion 
of the parts of diſcourſe perceptible 
and plain, - ; T8 
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The ſecond Quality is Strength, 
and it is —_ to the firſt ; 
it ſtrikes the mind boldly, and- forces 
attention. To'render a Style ſtrong, 
we muſt uſe ſhort expreſſions that fig- 
nify much , and excite many 1gea's. 
The Greek and Latin Authcrs are full 
of theſe ſtrong expreſſions : They are 
more rare among the French, who 
chooſe rather to have their Diſcourſe 
natural, free, and with ſome kind of 
diffuſion ; for which reaſon we are not 
to wonder that the French in their 
Tranſlations of Greek and Latine Au- 
thors are more copious and verboſc 
than the Originals, becauſe they have 
not thoſe ſhort and compact Expreſli- 
ons ; the Genius of our Language 
chooſing rather to explain and diſ-in- 
tangle thoſe 1dea's which the Greek 
and Latin words leave abſtruſe and 
involved. Sr. Pan} expreſing his 
readineſs to dye, ſays very nobly in 
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Greek «yo 0 iu elvSous- The La- 


tine Tranilation renders it , Ego 
enim jam delibor., To turn it into 
French , it muſt be done thus, Lar 
pour may , Je ſuis comme une vittime 

gui 
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wi a deja recu Faſperſion pour etre 
acrifice. For I am as a viftimthat has 
atready recezved aſperſion to be ſacri- 


fd. All theſe words do but explain 


the 1dea's given by- the word aviator 
wer, When we conſider its force with 
neceſſary attention. 

The Third quality renders a Style 
pleaſant and florid. This Quality de- 
pends in part upon the firſt,and ought 
to be preceded by it ; for the mind is 
not pleafed with too ſtrong an inten- 
tion. 'Tropes and figures are the flow- 
ers of a Style ; Tropes give a ſenſible 
conception of the moit abſtrafted 


thoughts ; they are pleaſant delinea- 


tions of what we deſire to fignitie. 
Figures awaken our attention, they 
warm and animate the Reader, which 
is pleaſant : Motion is the principle 
of Lite, and of Pleafure;coldneſs mor- 
tifies every thing. The laſt Quality 
is ſeyere, it retrenches whatever 1s not 
abſolutely neceſſary ; ir allows no- 
thing to pleaſure ; it admits of no Or- 
nament nor decoration', and like an 
old Areopag:it, rejeAs in Diſcourſe e- 
very thing that is ſprightly ; it bani- 
Cc 4 ſhes 
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ſhes all things capable:of intenerating 
the heart. TINS LATION 
We are to endeavour that our Style 
have ſuch qualities as are proper. to 
the ſubject of which we treat. Vitrn- 
vius that excellent Archite; who 
lived under Auguſizs obſeryes,that-in 
the ſtructure of Temples; they tollow- 
ed that order that expreſied the'cha- 
racter of the Deity £9-whom the Tem- 
ple was Shared, The Dorick, that 
1s the moſt ſolid and ;plain order, was 
uſed in the Temple ot; Mays, Mzer- 
va, and Hercs les. The Temples of 
Venus, Flora , Proſexpina ,\ and the 
Nymphs, were built according to the 
Corinthian Order , ,which is ſprucer 
and delicater, adorned, with ;Garlands 
and Flowers, and all the Ornaments 
of Architecture.. The: Jonzck was con- 
ſecrated to Dana, Juno,,' and other 
Deities, of whoſe Humor the rules of 
that Order gave a character, obliging 
the Builders to a Medium betwixt the 
ſolidity of the Dorzck,and the Spruce- 
neſs of the Cor;nthian Order: It is the 
ſame in Diſcourſe :* The Flowets and 
\ Ornaments of Rhetorick; are not pro- 
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er for grave and majeſtick' Subjects, 
Auſterity, of ſtyle is unpleaſing, "_— 


_ matter: 15 fitter for mirth. 


"TT; 
| What ought to be the 99 ef an 


Orat or, 
Hoſe who have Writ hitherto of 
the Art of Speaking ſeem to have 

intended their : Rules: only :for Ora: 

tors. Their precepts relate:only to the 

Style of an Orator; and thoſe who ſtu- 

dy that Art, do look upon / the copi- 

ouſneſs and richneſs of Expreſſion ſo 
much admired; in the Diſcourſes. of 
great Orators, as the chiet and only 

Fruit of their Studies. *L1s true, Elo- : 

quence appears; more ' illuſtrious in 

that Style, , which obliges me to givo 
it the firſt place.:: 

Orations commonly :are to: clear up 
ſome obſcure:and controverted truth; 
and therefore. they require a diffuſe 
Style, becauſe in thoſe caſes:it is:neceſ- 
Fury i lO diſſipate a]l the clouds _— 

cu- 
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;eurnties that obfuſcare the truch;thoſe 
who hear an Orator ſpeak, are not ſo 
much concerned as he in the cauſe he 
defends : They are not always atten- 
tive, or their apprehenſion not being 
ſoquick , they conceive things with 
more trouble ; ſo that an Orator is 
bound to repeat the ſame thing ſeve- 
ral ways , that if the firſt be detective, 
the ſecond or third may ſupply. 

Bur this copiouſneſs Loalift not in 
multitude of Epithetes, Words , and 
Exxpreſlions entirely ſynonimous. To 
evince a truth ; to make it compre- 
henſible tro the dulleft and moſt di- 
firacted Wits, we muſt preſent it un- 
der ſeveral different Aſpedts,with this 
Order,rhar the laft Expreſſions be al- 
ways more forcible than the firſt, and 
ad —— our Diſcourſe, in 

fuch manner that withour being tedi- 
ous, we render thar ſenſible.and plain 
which we deſire ro inculcate. A skil- 
ful manaccommodatesto the capacity 

of his Auditors ; he keeps cloſe to his 
aſſertion, and quits:it not till he has 
imprinted and fixed it: in the mind of 
his Hearers, 
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Verities in Pleadings and Orations 


are not of the ſame nature with Ma- 


thematical Truths. Mathematical 
Truths __ only on a few, and 
thoſe infallible principles. The other 
Truths depend upon multitudes of cir- 
cumſtances, that ſeparated ſignific no- 
thing , and are of no conviction bur 
when they are joyn'd and united. They 
are not to be amaſs'd bur by art, and 
in this it is that the fſubrilry of an O- 


rator appears. They husband the leaft 


circumitance,and lay the ſtreſs of their 
argument upon little particularities, 
that perhaps another would have re- 
x&ed with diſdain. Upon this ſcore 
Cicero ſwells his Orations with cir- 
cumſtances that ſeem _. uſeleſs. and 
mean. Why does he tell us of Af+- 
bs changing his ſhooes , of his put- 
ting on his Riding cloaths, of his de- 


. parting late, and waiting for his Wife 


who was more tedious in her Dreſs 
according to the cuſtom of Women. 
Ir is, that the ſimplicity and life of the 
picture which he would ſet before 
our eyes,withour omiſſion of the leaſt 
ſtroke or circumſtance of the action, 

might 
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might perſwade the Judges that there 


was nothing. viſible in the: conduct of 
 D1ilo,that could make him reaſonably 
ſuſpected of meditating the; murder of 
Clodzus, as Mzlo's Enemies pretended.! 
_ , GreatOrators make: uſe. .only of 
ſuch expreſſions: as put a yalue- upon 
their arguments. They endeavour to 
dazle/the-eyes of the Underſianding, 
and to that end'fight with none: but 
Slittering arms. Cuitom nor iupply- 
ing' them always with words proper 
to expreſs their, judgment ot things, 
and to make them appear in their 
genuine grandeur, they bertake them- 
ſelves to Tropes which arc uſcful to 
give what Colourtthey delire to an a- 
Ction ; to make it appear greater, or 
leſs, laudable or. contemprible , juſt 


or unjuſt, , as the Metaphors: they inr- - 


ploy are capable of exalting or deba- 


ſing them. But they do -oiten abuſe | 


this art, and make themſelves ridicu- 
Tous. . We. haye:no juſt. right to dit- 
guiſe an action, to: habit it as we 
pleaſe; ro calla. Venial fault;a Crime, 
or a Crime an excuſable fault. Crimes 


and faults give two different Idea's ; 
| If 
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If we do not uſe- theſe terms with ex- 
a@eſs,;-itiimplics want of Judgment, 


or want of Faith. A ſober hearer re- 


as principally the thing , and be- 
Foc hefaffers hirnſelf ro be verfivaded 
by words,;' he examines whether they 
be juſt. - Icannot but admire thoſe O- 
rators who fancy they - have utterly 
overthrown their adverſaries, when 
they have bur droll'd upon their Ar- 
guments; they think they have clear- 
ly refured them, when they have only 
loaded them with. Injuries, turned 
their Reaſons into X/4icule, and ſpent 
all the Figures ot their Art to repre- - 
ſent them as contemptible as they ge- 

ſire. 
 Wecannot defend a Truth well, it 
we do not intereſt our :ſelves ſeriouſly 
inits defence. That diſcourſe is faint 
and , ineffetual thar::procceeds not 
irom a heart zealoufly diſpoſcd to con- 
tend for the.truth when it has under- 
taken its. protetion., We have ſhown 
in our Second. Book that - as Nature 
puts the members of the Body into 
poſtures. proper tor defence, or inſulr, 
wa lingle Ducl ; ſo the ſame Nature 
| Promprs 
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prompts us to Figures in- our Diſ- 
courſe , and that we give them ſuch 
rouches and circumſtances as may ju- 
ſtifie'the controverted truth , and re- 
fare a'l that is brought in oppoſition. 
Thus we fee there is nothing ſo arti- 
ficial as the Harangue of an Orator , 
who eſpouſes the Sentiments , and 
drives at nothing-bur rhe Intereſt of 
the perſon for whom he- pleads. 
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What ought to be the Style of an Hi- 


FForiamn. 


[Ext to Oratory , there is no oc- 
caſton where Eloquence ap- 


pears with more advantage, than in 
Hiſtory : and-indeed it is the proper- 
eſt buſineſs of an Orator to write Hi- 
ſtory. Czcero tells us, Hiſtoria , opus 
ef maxime Oratorium. By his mouth 
the ations of Great Men ought to 
be publiſhed ; by his Pen their Memo- 
ry ought to be tranſmirted ro Poſte- 
rity. The chief qualities of an Hi- 

ſtorical 
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ftorical Style areclearnefs and breyi- 
y. An Eloquent Hiſtorian relates 
not only the a@ion, bur every confi- 
derable circumftance. An infipid mary 
gives us only the Carcaſs,and delivery 
things but by halfs ; his relation is 
dry- and jejune. When we tell of a 


| Fight, and Vidtory that enſued', 'tis 
not like a Hiſtorian ro ſay _ they 
ion of 


Fought : we muſt tell the occa 

the War ; how it was begun , upon 
what deſign ; what force was in the 
Field, in what place it was Fonghr , 
what accidents hapned:, and by what 


 Stratagems it was obtain'd. But above- 


this Hiſtory, likea Glaſs, is to repne- 
ſent the Obje fimply as it-is , with- 
out magnificence or dimination; 
Brevity contributes tro perſpicu- 
ity. : I ſpeak nor of that brevity which 
conſiſts in things ; in' the” choice of 
what we are-to ſay,or what we areto 
omit. The Style of an Hiſtorian ought. 
to be cloſe and compa&t, tree from - 
long phraſes, and periods thathold : 
the mind in ſuſpenſe; it maſt be.equal,: 
not interrupted with numerous Fi-- 
gures, partiality , or paſſion , all im- 
proper 
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Prop er for an, Hiſtorian-;-,, Not-'but 
that an n Hilorma 6 thass: Pl good. a 
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are pier hs ro Rigs ihe 2tal and 
paſtion of the Agents: CES 


; 


IW, hat _ to be "the Se of a Dems 
 Zical Aﬀertion. aq 4s ; 


eciimph 1 upon: our aft og In Dor: 


matical oints., where , our Auditors 
are docible', and ,reccive all as Ora-: 


cles that we ſay, we have yo;pecaſion 


for, that zeal and fervour : Particular- 
ly'in Geometry, the Poſitions are cer-/ 
rain and evident ;, to propoſe them is- 
fufficient, withour Rhetorical 11luftra-- 


tion, 


| 
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tion: It is not there as in the Law 
where the - knowledg of truth is 
pleaſing ro one, and diſpleaſing to a- 
nother, inriches the one, and impove= 
riſhes the other. Who is he that will 
trouble himſelf ro conteſt or defend a 
Propoſition in Geometry ? the Geo- 
metrician demonſtrates that the three 
angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right Angles : Whether this be true 
or falſe is indifferent,and no man will 
concern himſlelt ; tor this Reaſon the 
Style of a Geometrician ought to be 
plain and naked, and frce from thoſe 
Ornaments thar Paſſion inſpires into 
an Orator, Beſides, the clearer and 
more eyidefit a truth is, the more are 
we diſpoſed to expreſs it in that man- 
ner. 

When we treat of Natural or Mo- 
ral Philoſophy , our Style is not to be 
ſo dry and barren, as when we write 


_ of Geometry ; the truths diſcovered 


in them depend nor always upon ſuch 
ſimple principles. A man that applys 
himſelf. eagerly to the ſolution of a 


 Probleme in Geometry ; to find our 
the Equation of A/gehr7, is ſtrict and 
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auſtere, and cannot endure words in- 
troduc'd only for Ornament. Natural 
and Moral Philoſophy are not ſo knot- 
ty- as.t0 put the Reader into anill hu- 
mor by {tudying them , and therefore 
the Style of thoſe Sciences.needs not 
be ſo fevere. The truths diſcovered 
in prophane Sciences are barren , and 
of little importance. Paſſions are not 
juſt arid reaſonable , bur when they 
provoke the mind to the diſcovery 
ot ſome ſolid good, or the avoiding of 
ſome real evil : it is therefore a ridi- 
culous thing to expreſs paſſion in the 
defence of an indifferent thing; to 
fly out inro Tranſportations,and Rap- 
tures, and Figures, that diſcretion 
would reſerve for more conſiderable 
occaſions, TI have not patience to ſee 
a man furious in defending the Repu- 
tation' of - Ar:SFotle ; to hear a man 
ratl againſt another tor not having ſo 
profound a Reverence for Czcero as 
himſelt ; to exclaim and fall tro work 
with his Figures againſt a poor Man 
that is perhaps miſtaken in the de- 
ſcription of rhe Roman or Greek Ha- 
bits - And it you will have the truth, 

it 
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it is with little Teſs averſion that T read 
theWorks of ſome Divines, who han- 
de the fundamental verities of 'our 
Religion as drily and flightly as if 
they were of no importance at all. It 
isa kind of Irreligion to be preſent at 
Divine Service, without ſome outward 
expreſſion of loye , reipedt, and vene- 
ration; .we cannot communicate in 
an irreverent poſture withour ſin. 
Thoſe who profeſs Divinity, and 
would inſtruct others , muſt as much 


as in them lics imitate their great 


Maſter Chriſt Jelus , who convinc'd 
the underſtanding, wrought upon'the 


- will , and inflam'd the heart of his 


Diſciples whilſt he.taught them. Ir 
was this divine fire that he kindlcd 
in their minds, that the Diſciples ac- 
knowledged , Nowne cor erat ardens 
in..nobis, dum nobiſcum loqueretur in 
via? With what coldneſs do the grea- 
reſt. Devors read the Writings ot our 
Schaliaſts ? there is nothing in them 
that - correſponds to the Majeſty of 
their. Matter : Their arguments are 
low.and fiat, and ſufficient ro depre- 
ciat the authority of the moſt authen- 

| SL _ 
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tick truths. Their expreſſions are rep- 
tile, their Style mean, without efficacy 
or vigour. The holy Scripture is ma- 
jeſtick : The Writings of the Fathers 
are full of love and zeal for thoſe 
truths that they teach, When the 
heart is on fire, the words that come 
from it muſt of neceſſity be ardenr. 


te 


V. 
[hat ought to be the Style of a Poet. 


\ Poet is unconfin'd , we give him. 


what liberty he pleaſes, and do 

not pin himup to the Laws of Cu- 
ftom - This liberry is eaſily juſtified. 
Poets are deſirous to delight and ſur- 
prize us by things that are great,won- 
derful, extraordinary: they cannot 
arrive at their deſigned end, unleſs 
they maintain the grandeur of things 
by the grandeur of words. All that 
they ſay being extraordinary , their 
expreſſions being ro equal the digni- 
ty of their matter, ought likewiſe to 
be extraordinary ; for this cauſe in 
Poetry 
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Poetry we ſay nothing without 7y- 
hpi and Metaphors, cuſtom not 

eing . able ro ſupply as with terms 
that are ſtrong enough. A Poetical 
Diſcourſe is figure all over. The dig- 
nity of the matter filling the Soul of 


a Poet with Raprures, Efteem,and Ads 


miration, the courſe of his words 
cannor be cqual ; he is neceſſarily in- 
terrupted by floods of great mo- 
tions whereby his mind is agitated. 
So, when the ſubjeCt of his Verſe has 
nothing in it that can cauſe theſe com» 
motions and raptures (as in Eclogues 
and Comedies.and certain other yerſe 
whoſe matter is low: ) his Style muſt 
be plain without Figures. It is the 
quality of great and extraordinary 
things that excuſes a Poct,and autho- 
rizes him in his manner of ſpe- ing; 
for his matter being common, 'tis no 
more lawtul tor him than an Hiſtorian 
to decline common Expreſſion. Ordi- 


| narily we do nor affect abſtracted ve- 


rities that are not to be perceived bur 
by the eyes of the mind. We are © 


- accuſtomed to conceive only by the 
mediation of our ſenſes , that we are 
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not able to comprehend barely with 
our minds, unleſs what we would: un- 
derſtand be grounded and eſtabliſhed 
upon ſome ſenſible. experiment, Hence 
it is that abſtraQted. Expreſſions are 
Enigma's to. moſt people ; and, thoſe 
only pleaſe which are {cnſible, and do 
form jn the, Imagination' the picture 
of the thing that is to. be conceived. 
Poets, wht: orcat end 1s to pleaſe, do 
uſe only theſe latter Expreſſions; and 
for the ſame reaſon it is, that. Mec- 
taphors which ( as we ſaid betorc) 
make every thing ſo plain, areſo ire- 
quety in their Style, This deſire. of 
riking effectually upon the ſenſe,and 
making themſelves caſily underſtood, 
has prompted the Poets to make, ufe 
of ſo many Fictions, and indue every 
thing they mentioned with body,ſoul, 
and thape. 


A Vapour rends the Clouds , and 
makes the crack, 


The frighted World at armed Jove 
does quake, 


Tis 
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Tis terrible to ſee torn Sails, broke 
"Maſts, - | 
Thetis face grown rough with Zolus 
'blaſts. NE 
Bur raging Neptune's he, which makes 
the Graves: ” 
For Fleets , thoſe flying Cities, in his 


_ © Waves. 


- . When a Poet tells us, that Be/lon 
Goddeſs of War put fear: and'terror 
into a whole Army, that the god Mars 
quickned the courage of the Souldzjer, 
theſe ways of expreſſing things 
— a different impreſſion upon our 
enſe , from what we receive by the 
common way of Expreſſion,The whole 
Army was terrified; the Souldier was 
zncoutraged. Every Virtue, every Paſ- 
ſion is a god among the Poets: M;yer- 
v4 is Prudence : Fear, Choller, Envy 
are Futies.' ' When theſe words arc 
conſidered only with the 1gea's that 
common cuſtom has joyned to them, 
they make no great impreſſion ; but 
the Goddeſs of Choller cannot be re- 
preſented with her eyes full of Fury , 
her hands bloody , her mouth brea- 
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thing fire, her Serpents,; ber lighted 
Torches, Sc. bur it begets. a trem- 
bling and horror. In. the- Divine Po- 
ems, and in thoſe which were Sung 
before the Sanctuary ,. the Prophets 
made, uſe of ſuch ways of ſpeaking:to 
make themſelves intelligible to. the 

eople. David makes us concerve 
wy God had ſuccoured and prote- 
&ed him. againſt his Enemies -in/ as 
lively and: emphatical. a ſtyle/as,any 
of the profane Pocts.could have done, 
He repreſents God ' Almighity.coming 
aca jn the Clouds tg fight 1 in his: de- 
CRCC, Net vrgrok 28 | 


I look't nor long e'rc < carth Fa ro 
ſhake, \ 
The Rocks to BP Fg -and the Hills 
ro quake : 
And to atteſt the preſence of its God, 
Who to the. Judgmeny on. a Cherub 
. 'rode,, + © 
Thy World i its fixt "Nt ORE did = 
ake, | 
Our from his Noſltrils : a thick. ſmoak 
_ didgo, | 
And from his mouth devouring "SZ 
Which 
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Which more ——_ as'ir large did 
grow, *  -.- 
_ made the: Heavens almoſt with 
heat expire. 
He bow'd the Heavens, and they 
; came down.- 
Under his feet chain' d & Dry lay, 
And we that no. will bur this 
/willown, 
In haſte flew: on: Ai tO; make him 
wa 
He foflow' d cloſe, and their flow pace 
.did chide; 
Bid them” with greater _ and 
ſwittneſs ride. 


And that ke dreadful is appear, 
Yer not conſume rill got. motenear. 
Dark Waters and thick Clouds his- 

face did hide. 


Poeſy awakens, Proſe lulls and 


_ diſpoſes to ſleep. The Narratives of 


a w—_— are interrupted-with-Exclama- 
tions, Apoſtrophes, Digreſlions , and 
thouſan s of other Figures to allure 
attention. Poets regard things only 
in places where they are molt capa- 


ble 


ble of charming , and:-mind; nothing 
of them bur their Grandeur or Rari- 
ty: They conlader. not afiy thing that 
may cool their admiration. By this 
means they ſeem to be beſide them- 
ſelves ; and giving way to the fire - of 
theit Imagination, they grow Enthuſi- 

ck, and lhke the H24b who being 
ull of extraordinary Inſpiration,ſpake 


notithe'common Language. of Man- 


kind ; 
Cs 213 AILSLIF 244535» <A 
_ —dSed pettus anhelat, 
Et rabie fera Cords; twment;: Ma- 
Jorg, videri, ab ian 
Nec Mortale ſonans , efflata eſt nu- 
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The beaut ' of* Diſcourſe is an effeff 
"of an exatt Obſervation of the Rules 
6 4 Db a 
$133 5 2&6» ds TIS 97 618 

"A N antient 'Author-has told'us 
"NY © that Beauty is 'the flower -of 
health. 'Flowers are the*effect' and 


_ declaration of the good condirion ' of 


the Plant: that produces'them. Flou- 
riſhes in diſcourſe proceed'in the-ſame 
manner 'from the good Complexion, 
that is, from the juſtneſs and exaA- 

neſs of a difcourfe. The ſame-'thing 
admits of ſeyeral Names according ro: 
the ſeveral faces by which it is repre- 
ſented: "When Beauty is conſidered 
in it ſelf. it is rhe flower of health; bur 


when it is conſidered with” reference 


to thoſe who 'do judg of that 'Beau-'! 
ty, WC may then fay, that true Beau- / 


ty is that which pleaſes Ingenious 
| _ men, 
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men, whoare they that judg of things 
molt reaſonahly., Itis a hard matter 
to determine' what it 'iS that pleaſes, 
and in what conſiſts. that 7e ze ſcay 
quoy of delight that we feel in the 
reading a good Author. Neverthe- 
teſs;upon reflexion we- ſhall find the 
pleaſure we-conceiver.inaa Wwell-com- 
pos'd Diſcourſe, proces only. from 
the reſemblance betwixt the Image 
farm'd. by the words in our mind, and 
the things whoſe Image they. bear; ſo 
that it is;cithgr. the truth that pleaſes, 
or, the conformity. betwixr the words 
and the things... , That which, .is cal- 
led. Great 76 Ca is nothing but 
thax conformirty.in,. its perfection and 
ecellence., Zpaginus in his Book 'of 
this Sublimiry, has given us; an, exam- 
ple of a ſublime expreſſion taken-onr 
of the Firft Chapter of Geneſes, where 
Meſes ſpeaking of, .the Creation ,: uſes 


- 


theſe words ea God'ſaid tet there 


preflion that gives a ſtrong Idea of the 
power of God over his Creatures, 
which was the. thing that Moſes de- 


ſigned. 
The 


be Hght, and there was light ; an ex-. 


ah... © ——_ hoe. Doe”. 
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.is compos'd. according to the Rules of 
Art ; it.is great when. it is more than 
ordinary perſpicuous ; When there is 
.not one equivocation ;, no ſentence 
unintelligible ; no .cxpreſſion ambi- 
guous ; when it is welk-diſpoſed, and 
the mind of the Reader led directly to 
the endof the deſign, without the re- 
mor or impediment. of | impertinent 
words. Such clearneſs like a Torch 
diſpells all obſcurity , and makes eye- 
ry thing viſible. We. have ſhown al- 
ready in our Third Book:, that when 
we range. our words; in ſuch manner 
as their pronunciation.is fluid and ca- 
ly, they make a delightful harmony to 
cvery Body. that hears' them :- fo: we 
need no other Rules/for. ſpeaking Or- 
nately, than the Rules already given 
} for ſpeaking juſtly. Ph 
Ornaments in Diſcourſe, like Orna- 
ments of Nature ,have- this property, 


| they 
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they are borh pleaſant anEptofitable, 
ne; oder Beauty whateveris come- 
ly, is uſeful.'In'an Orchard Where the 
Trees are planted in rbws,' or in 
ſquares , the diſpoſition of them is 
pleaſant and uſeful ; becauſe they are 
ſo1et, that the Earth may -communi- 
cate its juice equally to them all. A4-- 
bores in Ordinem, cevtaque imtervall; 
redatte placent'; Quincunce 1h:1 ſpe- 
croſs eft,ſed 5d quoque prodei? ut & 
enm terre aqualiter trahant. Pillars 
_ are'the principal Ornaments of Buil. 
ding , their beaury is link'd fo ftrait- | 
ly with the ſolidity of the'Work, that 
the Pillars cannot be "pull'd* down 
without deſtruction ' to ' the whole 
Houſe. The Ornaments of a'good Dil: 
courſe are alſo -infeparable.” Alluſions 
and ſporting with words; Figurative | 
repetition-of certain Syllables, and 0- 
'ther Ornaments not- altogether Eſſen- 
tial; can give' but ſmall farisfaCtion to 
thoſe who'tofifider them with the cyc 
of Reaſor! for ina word-;it-is truth 

only that ſatisfies a rational man ; in 
Ornaments there is nothing'of truth ; | 
they do rather 'perplex and Embaraſs, 


and 


. 
- 
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and . render...things more unconeei- 
vable that..if our Diſcourſe” were fim- 
ple and natural. . So 19 D168 
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The falſe Tdea that men have of Gran- 
deur , and their defire t6' ſpeak: n0- 
thing but Great things is the Cauſe 
of itt Ornaments. , 


| Here are bur few men that exa- 
mine judiciouſſy the things 
which preſent themſelves. We ſuffer 
our ſelves to be taken with: Appea- 
rances, becauſe great things are rare, 
and extraordinary. Men do form to 
themſelves ſuch an I4ez of Grandeur, 
that whatever carries an extraordina- 
ry aire, appears to them-great. They 
put no value upon any thing that is 
common. They ' deſpiſe the manners 
of Speaking that are nor natural, for 
no other reaſon bur becauſe they are 
not extraordinary. They affect big 
words, and bombaſt phraſes; Seſquz- 
pedalia verba © ampullaz. To _ 
an 
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and amaze, we: necd: only. cloth 'our 
Propoſitions- in ſtrange: and: magnifi- 
cent Language, They--confider not 
whether under that dreſs there be a- 
ny thing conceal'd that is effeCtuall 

great and extraordinary, That which, 
makes their ſtupidiry the more re- 


markable is , that they admire what ' 


they do not underſtand, M;rantnr 
gue 101 intetligunt; becauſe obſcurity 
has ſome appearance of Grandeur,ſub- 
lime and exalted things being tor the 
molt part obſcure and difficult. © 
_ Men having then ſo falſe an Idezof 
Grandeur, it isnot to. be admired if 
the Ornaments wherewith their works 
are adorn'd be falſe and numerous, be- 
cauſe as we have ſayd before, they de- 
ſire ro ſpeak nothing but what is 
reat. But mens ambition carrying 
them beyond their pitch, they miſcar- 
ry in their flight, and puff themſelves 
up, till ney crack with the too great 
quaAtity of wind. Copiouſneſs is a 
mark of Grandeur ; our impatience to 
appear copious , chokes up our 
thoughts with too great abundance 
of words. When men are jeu 
with 
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with a thing, they inſiſt upon it too 
much , and repeat it over and over. 
Neſciunt quod bene ceſſit relinquere. 
They are like young Hounds that 
worrey their Prey , and are nor cafily 
got off, Every thing is to be allowed 
its natural dimenſion. A Statue whoſe 


* parts are diſproportionable , whoſe 


eggs are great, and arms ſmall,whoſe 
body is large and head ſmall, is mon- 
ſtrous and irregular. The greateſt 
art of Eloquence is to: keep the hea- 
rers attentive, and hinder them from 
looſing the proſpe&t of the end to 
which we would conduct them. Burt 
when we ſtop roo long upon particu- 
lar parts, we are many rimes imploy'd 
ſo much upon them , that we torger 
the principal Subje&t. Copiouſneſs 
therefore is tiot always good. Repleti- 
on arid emptiheſs are both Cauſes of 
Diſeaſe. | 
Amongſt Learned men thoſe are 
moſt eſteem'd who are beſt read. The 


_ difficulty of a Science advances its 


price; we have a value for thoſe 
who underſtand the Arabian apd 
Perſian Languages; we never exa- 
Ee mine 
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mine whether by thoſeLanguages they 
have acquir'd any knowledg that is 
not to be found in other Authors ; it 
is ſufficient if the skilful in theſe Lan. 
guagecs underſtand that which is hard 
te be underſtood, and underſtood by 
few people. Our ambition to be 
thought Learned, and to intimate and , 
oftentat e our Erudition , cauſes that 
either in Speaking or Writing , we 
name continually our Authors, though 
their authority be neceſſary no farther 
thanto ſhow we have read them, and 
to make us paſs for Learned men. - 
This humor St. Auſfzn reproaches to 
Fulian, Quis hec audiat , © non iþſo 
nominum, ſeftarumg; conglobatariunm 
ſtrepitu terreatur , /i eſt mmeruditns , 

; alts eiF hominum multit#do, $5 exz- 
Fimet te aliquem magnim , qi (2c 
ſcare potueris ? they heap Greek up- 
on Latin, and Hebrew upon Arabzce. 
A trifle delivered in Greek 1s ell c- 
nough reccivid. An Ttalzau phraſe 
however apply'd in diſcourſe , makes 
the Author paſs for a polite,well-bred 
man. Were it not cuſtomary and com- 
 mbn, we ſhould be as much frighted 
at 
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art this wild way of ſpeaking;as at the 
diſcourſe of a mad-man. This is a 
fault that diſgraces a ſtyle ; and hin- 
ders it from being narural and clear. 
If it be to add weight to our words, 
that we add the Names of our Au- 
thors, we ought to do it only when 
neceſſiry requires us to make uſe of 
the authoriry and reputation: of an 
Author. Whar need is there that we 
quote E1:cl;4to prove that the whole 
1s equal toall theparts : Or cite Phi- 
loſophers to perſwade the World that 
Wititer.is cold. I do not blame all 
theſe citations , on the contrary they 
are commendable , when the Moor 
are clear, and convenient to awaken 
the mind of the Reader by variety : 
It is only exceſs ifi this kind that is 
blameable. Thoſe who have read 
much are to inutate the Bee, which di- 
geſts *'what it has ſuck'd from the 
tlowers,and turns all into Honey. Na- 
ture loves ſimpliciry. Tt is the ſigh of 
diſtemper to hayelrhe $kin marked wh 
| ws of ſeveral colours. Too frequent 

entences trouble alfo the uniformity 
of aſiyle: By the word Sentence 15 
EE undcr- 
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underſtood thofe.ecxalted and abſira- 
 Qtedithoughts that'are to be expreſs'd 
in a;conciſe-way , and in few words; 
and theſe Sentences are called points. 
1 ſpeak not of thoſe ahildith and falſe 
Sentences which have nothing in.them 
but whar is forced and unnatural. The 
beſt expreſſions plac'd too thick , do 
but perplex and incommode a. Style, 
and . render it rugged : and when 
they.are ſeparated trom the reſt of 
the diſcourſe , the Style may be ſayd 
to. berough and unpleaſing. Theſe ab- 
{tracted thoughts ' are like patches 
fow'd together , which being ot a dif- 
{crent colour from the reſt of the ſtuff, 
make the Garment ridiculous, Curas- 
dum eft, ne ſententie emineant extra 
Corpus orationts expreſſe, ſed{;ntexto 
Kg 67 colore niteaut. Some love to 
inrerſperſe their diſcourſes with theſe 
kind of Sentences, ſuppoſing they add 
reputation to the Wit of the Author: 
Facie ingenii blandiuntur. 

The laſt fault into which they fall 
-who are. defirous to have the honour 
of doing ſomething exatly, proceeds 
from an extraordinary endeayour ns 
" by Marks 
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make their Works excellent, A man 
who ; writes with roo much affteati- 
on, 15 not capable of perceiving the. ob- 
ſcuriry of his words. The darkeſt of 
them ſeem clear to him ; he diſcovers 
eaſily all the Idea's that his, Expreſli- 
ons. ought to awaken to be under- 
ſtood, becauic thoſe Idea's arc preſent 
to him. But it is nor the ſame with 
thoſe who read his Works, whoſe ima - 
ginations arc not ſo hot, and who do 
not addreſs themſelves to penetrate 
the ſenſe of his words with ſo great 
zeal and application as he who com- 
pos'd them. Whena man expreſſes 
himſelt with pain,we labour with him, 
and in ſome meaſure we participate 
of his pain : It he Shiwn® = himſelf 
caſily and naturally, ſo as every word 
ſeems to fall into its place without the 
trouble of picking them, that caſineſs 
is pleaſant. The ſight of a merry Man 
diſpoſes us ro mirth. C ; 
This facility appears in a Treatiſe, 
when we make uſe of natural expreſli- 
ons, when we ayoid thoſe which are: 
claborare, and carry the ſenſible marks 
of Writing with pain. Not but thar 
EEC 3 rQ 
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to furniſh our ſelyes with terms natu- 
ral and proper , we have need ſome. 
cimes oft ſtudy and application : But 
this ſtudy, this application ought nor 
to appeat. Ludentis ſpeciem dabit 
S rorquebitur. As much as we may, 
and rhe matter of which we treat will 
efmit, we muſt give our diſcourſe 
this latirude and liberty of Converſa- 
tion. Doubtleſs when a perſon in con- 
verfation ſpeaks eaſily and picafant- 
ly, it goes far towards towards the 
putting us into the ſame humour; the 
pleafure we take in his diſcourſe, ren- 
ders every thing eaſy that he ſays. 
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Of Ariificial Ornaments : Rules rela- 
ting to thoſe Ornaments. 


Eſides this natural Beauty which 

is the excellence and exactneſs 

ot Diſcourſe, we are obliged ro take 

notice of certain Ornaments that we 

may -call Artificial. It muſt be ac- 

knowledged that in the Works of = 
; ' mo 
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- moſt judicious Authors, ſome things 
are to be found that might have been 
ſpared withour 1njury ro their dif- 
courſe, without perplexity to the ſenſe, 
and withour diminution to the 
ſtrength-of their ſiyle. They are in- 
rroduc'd only for Imbelliſhment, and 
are of no other uſe but ro detain the 
mtnd of the Reader,and make him the 
more willingly attentive. Many times 
when we have ſaid all that is necefia- 
ry, weadd ſomething tor Entertain- 
ment, and chooſe to expreſs our ſelves 
by Metaphors or Hyperbolcs: Though - 
perhaps cuſtom affords us Terms 
proper cnough to expreſs our Con- 
ceprtions, yet we think it better in 
Diſcourſe to make uſe of Figurcs to 
prevent being tedious. When our 
Words and Expreſſions are well dif- 
pos'd, and may bc conveniently pro- 
nounc'd, we go farther , we meaſure 
them, and give them fuch Cadence as 
may make them gratctul to the ear. 
Nature ſports her ſelf ſometimes in 
her own Works : all Plants do nor 
bear fruit, fome having nothing bur 
flowers. We cannot therefore abſo- 

Ke 4 lutely 
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lutely condemn theſe Ornaments that 
are inſerted only for the diverſion and: 
entertainment of the Reader. 'They 
have their worth , but it is the right 
uſe of them that gives 1t. The fol- 
lowing Rules will not be _—_— 
for our uſing this copiouſneſs of Ex- 
reſſion with dexterity and Art. The 
firſt Rule to be obſery'd in the diſtri- 
bution of Ornaments,is to apply them 
in their due time and place : Recreati- 
on is of Importance when we have 
| been over-laden with buſineſs. When 
a ſubject is difficult, and that difh- 
culty has perplex'd and troubled the 
Reader, we mult have a care of ſuch 
ſporting with words as may increaſe 
his perplexity by diverting his 
thoughts betore he comprehends. 
When we aim at nothing but convicti- 
on , diyerſion is unpleaſant. Some 
things there are that admit of no Or- 
nament, ſuch as theſe we call Dogma- 
tical. : 
_ Ormarz res ?þſa negat ,. contenta de- 
cers, 
When the ſubje&t of our Diſcourſe 
is ſimple , all the reſt ought ro be ſo 
r00., 
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too. Pretious Stones , and extraordi- 
nary Ornaments, are uſed only in 


great Feſtivals, and upon extraordi- 


nary occaſions. 
. The Second Rule requires that the 
Ornaments be juſt, and the Rules of 
Art exactly obierved. Some people 
are ſo idle as not to concern them- 
ſelves for theimpertinence or falſity of 
what they ſay”, if it be ſpoken after 
the manner of a Sentence : If they can 
but hedg a Metaphor or other Figure 
into their Diſcourſe, they regard not 
whether what they ſay be for or a- 
gainſt them :; If they can bring in an 
Antitheſis , a Repetition , a Cadence 
that tickles the ſenſe , they care not 
how vain it be, and unfatisfaftory 
to Reaſon. But we muſt know no- 
thing is beautiful thar is falſe; and if 
there be any thing that puts a value 
upon theſe fallacious Ornaments , it 
is becauſe ' they dazle us by their 
falſe luſtre, and deafen us by their in- 
ſignificant Noiſe ; or if I may ſpeak 
my thoughts freely, it is becauſe our 
judgments are defective. A Noble 
mind affects things and truth in dif- 
| courſe 
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courſe rather than words. St. Auſtin 
tells us, .Bonorum mgenorum inſigns | 
eft indotes , in verbis verim amare , 
204 verb1. 1 cannot value'a Diſcourſe 
that tickles my car, unleſs the mattcy, 
pleaſes my judgment. Nullo modo 
mihi ſonat aiſerte', quod dicitur in- 
epte. 

The Third Rule in theſe Artificial . 
Ornaments is to conſider firſt what is 
nſetul ; ro make choice of ſuch terms 
and expreſſions as are capable of im- 
printing in the minds of our Audi- 
tors ſuch thoughts and motions as vc 
defire to give them. The firſt thing 
that takes up the thoughts of an Ar- 
chireR, is the raiſing of his walls, and 
erecting fuch ſtrong Pillars as may 
ſupport the Superſtru&ure. If he has 
a mind to beautifie , he adorns his 
Pillars with Gutter-work , his Corni- 
thes with Frezes,and Flowers,and Me- 
Zopes, and Treglyphes, and other deco- 
rations wherewith his art ſupplics 

him. But this is to be obſerv'd, things 
of Ornament are never fer up till the 
ſolid and ſubſtantial parr of the buil- 
ding be finiſhed. ; 
The 
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\ The laft Rule is,that we keep a juſt 
Moderation in our Ornaments; they 
muſt nor be roo frequent - The grea- 


reſt pleaſures are the ſooneſt gone : 


Omnzs wvoluptas (ſays St. Auſtin) ha- 
bet finitimum pF vo king Nothing is 
more graceful than the cye, bur he 
that thould have more in his face 
than two, would be a Monſtcr, Confu- 
ſion of Ornaments hinders diſcourſe 
from being clear : and it 1s as obſer- 
vable as any thing I have hitherto 
fayd, that cxceſs ot Ornaments keeps 
the mind of the hearer trom being in- 
tent upon the ſubſtance. This hap- 
pens very frequently in Pancgyricks, 
where Orators are uſually laviſh of 
their Eloquence , and with tull hands 
throw about the flowers of their Arr. 
The hearcr admires the Orator, but 
never thinks upon the perſon com- 
mended. We arc in cvery thing to 
reſpe& the deſign. When we would 
arrive happily ar the end of our jour: 
ney, we chooſe the beſt way we can 
find; but it muſt be ſure ro conduct us 
thither. When leaves cover. the 
Fruit, and hinder thcir ripening , we 

pull 
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pull off thoſe Leaves without confide. 
ring that we rob the 'Trees of ſuch 
beautiful Ornoments. of 

For this Reaſon it is, that the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt which directed the Pens of 
t he Apoſtles , ſuffered them not to 
make uſe of the Rhetorick and pom- 
pous Eloquence of profane Orators, 
which deludes the eye, and makes us 
conſider rather the beauty of words, 
than the ſenſe and reaſon of things. 
'The Sacred Scriptures were nor writ 
to indulge our Vanity , but to editic 
our Souls. Thoſe who in Books re- 
quire nothing but idle diverſion , do 
undervalue them ; but he who loves 
Reaſon and Matter, fhall find enough 
in the Holy Scriptures to delight and 
edify himſelf. One ſingle Fſalm of 
Dawids is worth more than all the 
Odes of Pindar, Anacreon , and Ho 
race, Demoſthenes and Cicero arc 
not to be compar'd to 1ſa;zah. All the 
Works of Z1/zto and Ar:ſtotle are not 
equivalent to one of St. Paul's Chap- 
rers. Forin ſhort, words being no- 
rhing but ſound, we ought not to pre- 
fer their harmony to the ſolid know- 
ledg 
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kdg of truth. For my own partI va- 
lue not the Art of Speaking , but as. it 
contributes to the diſcovery of truth; 
as it forces it from the bottom of our 
thoughts where it lay conceal'd; as it 
diſintangles it , and diſplays it to our 
- and indeed this is the true cauſe 

at has incouraged me to write of 


this Art, as a thing not only uſeful, 
bur neceſſary. 
IV. 


The former Table refuted,and the 7rue 
Or:g:nal of Languages declared. 


F that which Dziodorus Sicu- 
Is has writ of the Original of 
Languages be true, what we have fan- 
cy'dofour new men forming a Lan- 
guage to themſelves , would not be a 
Fable, bur a true Story. Thar Author 
ſpeaking of the opinion of rhe Greeks 
in_ relation to #he beginning of the 
World, tells us,that after the Elements 
had taken their places in the Uniyerſe, 
and. the Waters were run down into 
the Sea , the Earth being yet moiſt, 
was chafed by the hear of the Sun, 
became fruitful, and produced m_ 
an 
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and the reſt of the Creatures. That 


tkeſe men being: diſpers'd up and 
down in ſeveral places, found by ex. 


perience that to defend themſelves a- 


gainſt the Beaſts , it would 'be conye- 
nient to live rogether : Thatat firſt 
their words were confuſed and 'gros, 
which they poliſhed afterwards, and 
eſtabliſhed ſuch terms as were'judged 


neceſſary for the explanation of their | 


thoughts ; and that in time men be- 
ing born in feyeral corners of the 
Earth, and by conſequenee. dividcd 
into ſeveral Societics , of which every 
one had form'd to it felf a ditink 
Language, it followed that all Natt- 
_ ons did not make ufe of 'the fame 

Language. TE 
Theſe are the conjeftures of the 
Greeks, who had no truc knowledy of 
Antiquity : P/:te reproaches it to 
them in one of his Dialogues , where 
he brings in 7;-:24s telling thar the 
Egyptians commonly call'd the Greeks 
children, becauſe they underſtood no 
more than Childrens, from whence 
they had their Original,or what paſs'd 
in the world bcfore they were born ; 
0 
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ſp that we are not much to depend 
upon their Salvation. All the antienr 
monuments of. Antiquity bear . wit- 
nels. to the verity of what Moſes 
relates in. Gemefas abour the Crea- 
tion of - the World , and the Ori- 
zinal of man-kind. We underſtand 
_ thence that .God formed Adam 
pete of his Scx., and gave him a 
anguage of. which alone his Chil- 
dren made uſe : till the building of 
the Tower of Babel ſome time after 
the Deluge. The deſign , of bailding 
that Tower. was to detend rhemſelves 
againſt God himſelf: If ever he ſhould 
puniſh the world with another De- 
uge, they hopd by that Edifice to 

orcct themiclves againſt him ; and 
hey were ſo: infolent in their Enter- 
prize, that God Almighty finding 
them obſtinate;, ſent ſuch Confuſion 
into their, Language and Words as 
diſabled them from underſianding one 
another; by which means their deſign 
was truſtratcd, and they forc'd to dc- 


kit and ſcparate into ſeveral Coun- 


tries. 
The common Opinion concerning 
this 
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this Confuſion is , that God did not 
ſo confound ' the Languages of theſe 
Underrakers, as to make ſo many ſe- 
veral Languages as there were men. 
It is believed only thar after this Con- 
fuſion ; every Family made 'uſe of a 
particular Language ; from whence it 
followed that the Families being di- 
vided, the men were diſtinguiſhed as 
well by difference of' Languages, as 
the places ro which they retir'd. This 
Contufton conſiſted not alone in the 
Novelty of Words, but in-the altera- 
tion, tranſpoſition, addition , or re- 
trenchment of ſeveral Letters whictt 
compos'd their familiar words before 
that Confuſion. Hence it is that we 
eaſily deduce from the Hebrew Lan- 
guage (which is rationally preſumed 
ro be that which was' ſpoken by 4- 
dam, and uſed a long time afterwards) 
the Original of the antient Names of 
Towns, and Provinces, and their In- 
habirants, as has been prov'd by ſeve- 
ral Learned men, and particularly by 
Samuel Bochart in his Sacred Geo- 
graphy. 
The uſe of words then did not m 
Y 
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by chance; it was God who- taughr 
themar'firſt, and from the firſt Lan- 
guage that he gave to Adam all other 
Languages are deriv'd, that being 
afterwards divided and multiplyed as 


aforeſaid. - Yer this Confuſion which 


God brought into the Languages of 
the: Builders of the Tower of Bavel, 
was'not the ſole Cauſe of the great di- 
verfivy and multiplicity of Languages. 
Thoſe in uſe at this time in the world 
are much more numerous than the Fa- 
milies of the children of Noah, when 
they were ſeparated , and much diffe- 


 rent:from their Languages. As in all 


other things,ſo in Languages,there are 


1nſenſible alterations that in time 


makes them all appear quite other 
than what they were at firſt. It is not 
to be doubted but our preſent French 
is deriv'd from that which was ſpoken 
five hundred years ſince : and yet we 
can ſcarce underſtand what was ſpo- 
ken but two hundred years ago. Ir is 
not to be imagin'd that theſe alterati- 
ons happen'd only to the French 
Tongue. Quzntitian tells us that the 
Language of the Romans in his time 

F i was 
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was ſo different [from what it-was at 
firſt, that the Prieſts could ſcarce un- 
derſtand the old Hymns compos'd by 
their Primitive Prieſts to be Sung be- 
fore their Idols. 

The inconſtancy of man is a princi- 
pal cauſe of this alteration. His love 


ro Novelty makes him contrive new 


words inſtead of the old , and intro- 
duce ſuch ways of Pronunciation as in 
proceſs of time changes entirely the 
old Language into new. So that thoſe 
who are inquiſitive after the Erymo- 
logy or Original of new Languages, to 
diſcover how they are deriy'd from 
the Antients, ought to conſider what 
have been the different manners of 
ronunciation in different times , and 
_ by thoſe :differeet manners the 
words have been ſo chang'd, that they 
appear quite different from what they 
were in their Original. For example, 
there 1s no great conformity betwixt 
Ecrive in French, and Sorthere in 
Latin, betwixt Erablerand Stabilire. 
In time it came to be the cuſtom not 
to pronounce the Letter F& after # at 
the beginning of a word , and then 
| they 
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they writ Ecr:bere, Etabilere, and at 


length abbreviating farther, theyweathe 
to write Ecrire, Etabler. Changes 
of this Nature have fo diſguiz'd the 
Latine words, that they have made a 
new Language. In all Languages ir 
is the ſame with the Frexch , which 
with the Spanz/b and Italian proceeds 
from the Latin. Latin comes from 
the Greek, Greek from Hebrew.as the 
Chaldee, and Syriack, Iris the diffe- 
rent manners of Pronunciation that 
have caus'd the great difference at pre- _ 


ſent in all Languages. We are much 


ſarpriz'd at firit, when from an antient 


Language we can derive any word of 


a new Language: for example , a La- 
tin from an Hebrew word , if their 
difference be confiderable. The fſur- 
prize proceeds from this, that'no no- 
tice is taken that the Latin word be- 
fore it received its preſent form, paſs'd 


. through ſeveral Countries and Condi- 


tions that altered it. Theſe conditi- 

ons are the differerit manners with 

which it has been pronounc'd. 

- People have particular inclinations 

for particular {Letters, and particular 
A term 
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terminations ;  apprehending either 
bylfagcy or reaſon, thar the pronunci- 
ation of theſe Letters , and: thoſe ter- 
minations is more caſy,and accommo- 
date to their natural diſpoſitions. This 
is particularly remarkable in the 
Greek Tongue ; and is it, that has 
introduc'd in the common ule of that 
Language ., the particuſarities cal- 
led Dialets. The Arttzchs for Exam- 
ple inſtead of ,, put ET ps Tav. They 


add the Syllable 8y at the end of many. 


of their words; they do frequently add 
; to the end of their Adverbs : 'They 
contract their words in oppoſition to 
the Jonzans who lengthen them. The 
Noricks uſethe very ofteu,The Ao- 
lians.uſe 8 bctore (e), of two & « they 
make two #7, they change the \ ) in- 
tog It is the ſame with the Chaldee, 
in reſpect of the Hebrew. The 1ta- 
' hans, French, and Spaniſh have their 
peculiar Letters and terminations , as 
may be {cen by their Grammars and 
Dictionaries. Theſe peculiarities do 
maniicſtly change much of their Lan- 
guagecs, and create great difference be- 


twixt them; ſo that though they pro- 
cced 
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ceed from the ſame Parents ( if I may 
ſo ſay) they do not ſeem to be Siſters, 
| For the French, Italian, and Spaniyh, 
ſeem to be deriv'd trom ſeveral Lan- 
guages. 

The changes and revolutions that 
happen to States, produce altcration 
in Languages, becauſe in alteration of 
Governments ſeveral different Peoplc 
are united , from which mixture con- 
fuſion of Language muſt neceſlarily 
follow. So our French Language is 
not dcriv'd wholly from Latin , bur 
compos'd of ſeveral words 'in uſe a- 
mong the antient Gauls and CGer- 
mM11ns, with whom the Romans coha- 
bited in Ga//;za. The Englifh Tongue 
has ſeveral French words, introduced 
upon occaſion of the Englih remai- 
ning a long time in Fraxce , of which 
the greatcit part was in their polletii- 
on. The Jpanards have ſeveral Ara- 
bick words derived to them from the 
Moors, under whoſe Dominion they 
were for ſome Centuries of Years, 
Terms of Art procced commonly from 
the places where thoſe Arts have been 
ſtudied and improved, Whence it 
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comes that the Greeks having labou- 
red moſt towards the cultivation of 
Sciences, the terms of the Liberal 
Arts are generally Greek. The Art of 
Navigation has been infinitely 1m- 
prov'd in the North,and therefore the 
_ terms of Navigation are generally in 
_ the language of the North. 

Colonies have been a great means 
of the multiplication of 0,08 
It is manifeſt the Tyr:ans who traded 
formerly all over the world, have car- 
ryed their Language into moſt Coun- 
tries. Art Carthage ( a Colonic of. the 
Tyrtans) they ſpoke the Language of 
the Phenicians, which was a Diale&t 
of Hebrew, as may be prov'd by ſeve- 
ral Arguments , but particularly by 
the Verſes in the Punch or Cartha- 
£7n7an Language, to be read in Plau- 
zus. Bur as we have ſayd , Colonies 
multiply Languages , and make ſeve- 
ral out of one , becauſe thoſe who are 
remoy d into thoſe Colonies, not un- 
derſtanding well enough their own 
Language to preſerve it withour cor- 
ruption, are apt to participate of the 
Language to which they are remov'd; 


by 
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by which means they by degrees be- 
in-to-ſpeak both Languages , and 
Wo third of them both. Ir is no 
hard matter ro trace out the Original 
of Languages , if we have any ſmat- 
tering of Antiquity ; but my deſign 
ſuffers me nor to enlarge upon - this 
Subject. From what is layd, it ap- 
pears clearly that Cuſtom changes 
Languages, that cuſtom makes them 
what they are , and exerciſes a Sove- 
__ over them, thar ſhall be evin- 
ced more amply in the following 


Chapter. 
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A Diſcourſe, in which is 
given an Idea of the Art 


of Perſmaſton. © 


CHAP. 1, 
I. 


What are the Parts of the Art of Per- 
ſwaſion. 


Hough the Arts of Speaking 
and Perſwading are both 
comprehended under the 

name of Rhetorick by ſeve 

ral great Maſters yer it is not to be 
deny'd but there” is great difference 
betwixt them. Every man who 
ſpeaks well, has not the ſecret of wor- 
| king 
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king upon the Afﬀections, or working 
to his ſide, ſuch as were before of a 
contrary opinion ; and” this is call'd 
to perſwade. Wherefore being ro 
treat of theſe two Arts, Ichoſe to-do 
it ſeparately; yer I ſhall in this place 
only give an Idea of the Art of Per- 
(waſion , not being able to treat of it 
in its tull laticude , becauſe it borrows 
its Arms trom ſeveral other Arts, and 
cannot. be ſeparated from them , as I 
ſhall ſhow in the ſequel of this dif- 
courſe. 

To Perſwade , we mult find out a 
way to bring People to our Senti- 
ments, that were of a contrary Senti- 
ment before: We muſt put our mat- 
ter in Order in our minds, and having 
fairly dispos'd it, we muſt make 
choice of ſuch words as are proper to 
expreſs it, We muſt get by heart 
what we write,that we may pronounce 
it with more adyantage ; ſo the 477 
of Perſwaſion conſiſts of five parts. 
The firſt is, Invention of Proper 
Names ;- the Second is,Diſpoſition of 
thoſe means : The 'Third is, Elocuti- 
on ; The Fourth, Memory : The Filth, 
Pro- 
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Pronunciation. When a truth is cager- 
ly conteſted , unlefs we be blinded 
with Intereſt, Perverſeneſs, or Paſſion, 
good proof is ſufficient to convince us; 
to remove all difficulties,and diſpel all 
clouds. But when the controverſy 
is with people that are not fond of 
the truth ; that are perverſe in their 
inclinations, and prepoſleſs'd by their 
Paſſions, Reaſon is too weak, and we 
muſt make uſe of cunning. Upon this 
occaſion two things are to be done; 
we muſt ſtudy their humours and in- 
clinations to gain them : And becauſe 
moſt men judging (according to their 
Paſſions ) that their Friends were in 
the right , and their Enemies in the 
wrong,we mult infuſe ſuchMotionsin- 
to them as may bring them roour ſide: 
Wherefore the Maſters in that Art 
have owned three ways of Perſwading; 
Arguments , Kg , and Paſlion. 
They reach us that ro perſwade we 


muſt find proofs ; we mult delives our 
ſelves ſo as to work upon the Inclina- 
tions of him we would gain, or excite 
ſuch paſſion in his mind as may dif- 
poſe him to our Party. 


WH. The 
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I T. 
The Invention of Proofs. 


Learneſs is the chara@ter of 
Truth ; no doubt can be made 

ot a clear truth,and when it is evident 
in the higheſt degree , the moſt ſul- 
len and obſtinate are obliged to throw 
down their Arms, and ſubmit to con- 
viction. No man will ever deny thar 
the whole is greater than the part ; 
That all the parts united are equal to 
the whole, &©c. Sometimes we turn 
our faces , and will not ſee the clear- 
neſs of ſuch truths as offend us : Yet 
at length, when in ſpight of our Aver- 
ſion, truth ſtrikes ſtrongly upon our 
eyes,we are glad to ſurrender,and our 
Tongues many times give the lye to 
our Minds. To perſwade thoſe whoſe 
Diſputes are grounded only upon the 
obſcurity or uncertainty of a Propoſi- 


, tion, we nuſt make uſe of one or more 
*inconreſtable Propoſitions, and make 


it appear that the Propoſition conte- 
{icy 
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ſted is the ſame with thoſe which are 


 Inconteſtable. The Roman Judges 
doubted whether M:1o had done ill in 
killing of Claudius; they doubted 
not but it was lawful to repel force 
by force. Ccero to clear the 1n- 
nocence of the accuſcd party, made 
uſe of theſe two Propoſitions, We may 
kill him that would murder us , and 
therefore Milo might k;11 Clandius for 
ſeeking his life. One ot theſe Propo- 
ſitions is clear, the other obſcure: 
One is granted on all hands,the other 
uncertain ; yet they fignitic bur the 
ſame thing , and by conſequence one 
of them being inconteſtable,the other 
mult be ſotoo. It is the firſt part of 
Philoſophy call'd Logick, to give 
Rules of Argumentation , and therc- 
fore it is not withour reaſon that we 
have ſayd in the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, that to handle this Art of 
Perſwaſton in its full dimenſion , we 
mult treat of ſcyeral other Arts, which 
could not be done without Confu- 

ſion: 
The matter of the Art of Perſwa- 
aing isnot limited : This Art ſhows 
it 
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it ſelt in the Pulpir , at the Bar, at all 


- manner of buſineſs and converſation; 


for in a word, the whole end of Com- 
merce and Converſation is to per- 
ſwade thoſe with whom we deal , and 
reduce them to our Sentiments. To 
be then a compleat Orator, and ſpeak 
well upon any thing that occurs ( as 
the Rhetoricians pretend their Diſci- 
ples may,) we ought to be univerſally 
well-read , and ignorant of nothing : 
for a man indeed is not perfely ca- 
pable of Arguing, but when he under- 
ſtands his Subject to the bottom ; 
when his 'mind is full of clear truths, 
and undoubted Maxims, from whence 
Conſequences may be deduced to de- 

cide the Controverſic in queſtion. For 

example , a Divine argues rationally 

and well, when to perſwade an Advyer- 

ſary to his Opinion , he produces 

Texts of Scripture ; the Fathers , the 


Councils, Tradition, and the Teſtimo- 


ny of the Church. 
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LL: . 
Of C ommon Places. 


Here is no way of filling the 
mind with certain truths up- 
on the matters of which we are to 
Treat, like ferious Meditation , and 
long ſtudy , of which few men are 
capable ; Knowledg 1s a Fruit envi- 
ron'd with Thorns , that keep molt 
men at a diſtance : ſo that if it were 
not lawtul to ſpeak of any thing; but 
what we know, the moſt part of thoſe 
who make: Oratory their -Profeſſion, 
would be oblig'd to hold their peace. 
To obviate ſo inevitable an inconyeni- 
ence , theſe Orators have ſought out 
ſhort and eaſy ways to ſupply them- 


ſelyes with matter of diſcourſe , even 


upon Subjects on which they are cn- 
tirely ignorant. They diſtribute theſe 
ways into ſeveral Claſſes, which they 
call Common-Places, becauſe they are 
publickly expos'd,and every man may 
take our freely what Arguments he 

pleaſes 
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pleaſes to prove what is in diſpute, 
though , perhaps he be quite ig- 
norant of the thing in Conttoycrf 
himſelf. The Logicians ſpeak of theſe 
Commorrplaces in their Topicks. I 
ſhall explain in few words the uſe of 
theſe Common-places, and afterwards 
ſhow what judgment is to be made of 
them. | | 

Common-places. do properly con- 
tain nothing bur general advice rhar 
remembers thoſe who conſult them of 
all the faces by which a ſubje&t may 
be conſidered ; and this may be con- 
venient, becauſe viewing a Subject in 
that . manner on all ſides, without 
doubt we may find with more eaſe 
whatis moſt proper to be ſayd on thar 
ſubje. A thing may be obſerv'd a 
hundred diflerent ways, yet it has 


pleaſed the Authors of thoſe Topicks ' 


ro eſtabliſh only 16 Common-places. 
the Firſt of theſe Common-places 
1s te Genus ; that is to ſay, we mult 
conſider in eyery ſubject what it has 
in common with all other the like 
Subjects. If we ſpeak of the War 
with the Turks, we may conſider War 
in 
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in general , .and. draw our Arguments 
from. that Generaliry. | 

 TheSecond place is call'd Diff 
rence,by which we confider what-ever 
is peculiar to a Queſtion, '- 

Th he Third is Definition; ;'thac is to 
ſay, we mult .conſider the- whole na- 
ture of the SubjeA : The. Diſcourſe 
which expreſſes the nature of a thing, 
is the definition of rhar thing. -- 

.. The Fourth place is Enutyeration 
of the parts contain'd ity the Subje& 
of which we Treat. 

The Fifth is'the E:ymologte of the 
Name of the Subject. 

The Sixth.is the C: onjugates:; which 
arc the Names which have connexion 
with the name of oar Subject, as the 
word love has connexion. with all 
theſe other words , to love, NOOy 
' friendſhip, lovely, friend Oc. 

We may likewiſe conſider the /im- 
Litude,or dilſimilitude, in the things of 
which we treat ; which two Conlide- 
rations make the Seventh and the 
Eighth places. 

We may likewiſe make Compariſon, 
and in our compariſon introduce eve- 


ry 
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ry-thing to which our ſubje& is op- 
pos'd, and this Compariſon and Oppo- 
ſition are the Ninth and Tenth places. 
* The Eleventh place is Repugnance ; 
that is to ſay, in diſcourſing upon a 
Subject , we muſt have an eyc upon 
thoſe things that are repugnant to it, 
to diſcover the Proofs wherewith that 
Proſpe& may furniſh us. 

"Tis of importance to conſider all 


_ the Czroumſtances of the matter pro- 


pos'd - bur theſe Circumſtances have 
cither preceded, or accompanyed , or 
followed the thing in queltion;ſo theſe 
Greumſftances do make the 'Tweltfth , 
Thirteenth,and Fourteenth places. All 
the Circumſtances that can accompa- 
ny an action, are commonly compre- 
hended in this Verſe | 
Quzs, quid, nbi, quibus auttxiliis, 
cur, quomodo, quando. 
Thar isto ſay we are to cxamin 
who is the Author of the Action; 
What the aCtion is; where it was done; 
by what means ; for what end ; how; 
and when. 
_ . The Fifteenth place is the Efet : 
and the Sixteenth rhe Caxſe; thar is ro 


Ge ſay, 
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fay, we mult have regard to the Ef- 
fet#, of which the thing in diſpute 
may be the cauſe ; and to the things 
of which it may be the effect. 

Theſe Common-places do without 
doubt ſupply us with ample matter 
for Diſcourſe. The different Conſide- 
rations preſent us with ſeveral Argu- 
ments , and are able queſtionleſs to 
furniſh the moſt barren Invention. 1 
examine not now whether this ſupply 
be commendable or not. According 
to this method if we. be to ſpeak a- 
Sainſt a Parricide ; we ſpeak againſt 
Parricide in General, and then bring 
it home to the perſon accus'd, and to 
the reſt of the Partirulars ; then we 
proceed to the C7ycumſtances of Parti- 
- cide, diſcovering the blackneſs of the 
Crime by . Definitions , << trons, 
Enumerations. Sometimes the £:yme- 
Hogy of the Name of the thing upon 
which we are ſpeaking , and the other 
Names that have reference to it, ſup- 
ply us with matter. A long Diſcourſe 
might be rais'd upon the Obligation 
which Chriſtians have to live well, by 
only remembring thetn of the Name 
that they bear. Dif- 
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;; -Diſcourſes are much inlarged by - 
Stnrilitudes, Diſſmilitudes, and Com- 


pariſons, that ferve to remove a difh- 


culry, and illuſtrate an obſcure truth. 
In a word, he who ſhould Grcumstan- 
tiate an action , deſcribe what was 
precedent, concomitant,and ſubſequent, 


what was the cauſe, and what was the 


Effet, would ſooner tire his Audito- 
ry, than want matter for Diſcourle. 


—_— 
A. 
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IV: 
f Places proper to parti cular Sub- 
Jeers. 


He Places of which we have 

S ſpoke are called common , be- 
caule they are expoſed ro all the 
world , and becauſe they furniſh Ar- 
guments for all caufes : There are 0- 


ther places proper to particular ſub, 
:jefs. Before we ſpeak of thoſe places, 


tt is to be conſidered that there arc 
two ſorts of Queſiions ; The Firſt is 
called The//s, the other Hypotheſis, A 
Theſis is a queſtion hot determin'd by 
\ Gg 2 any 
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any circumſtance of time , place”, or 
perſon, as whether War be to be made.” 
An Hypotheſis. is a queſtion, defin'd, 
and ied as whether Way 
be to be made with the Turk zn Hun- 
ary this Tear. Burt all theſe queſtions 
may be referr'd to three kinds : For 
we deliberate whether ſuch an action 
is to be: done ; we (examine. what 
Judgment is to be made of that aCti- 
on, and we cither approve or diflike 
the ation. The firſt kind is call'd De- 
Liberative ; the Second, Ztdiciary; the 
Third, Demonſtrative. Each of theſe 
kinds has its peculiar places, that is to 
ſay as is ſayd before , there . are cer- 
tain Counſels and Directions given 
for each of theſe kinds. As in caſe of 
the Deliberative , according as we 
would adviſe the undertaking , or 
quitting of an aftion , we muſt ſhow 
.that it is uſeful, or not uſeful ; neceſia- 
ry, or unneceſſary ; that the ſucceſs 
will be prejudicial , or advantageous; 
_ that the Enterprize is juſt or un- 
juſt, 
A Judiciary Queſtion may be conſi- 
dered in one of theſe three States ; ci- 
ther 
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ther we know not the Author of the 
aCtion that is the ſubject of our Dil- 
courſe' and then becauſe we endea- 
your to diſcoyer the ſaid Author by 
Conjectures, that is call'd the ſtate of 
Conjettures. If the Author be known, 


* we examine the nature of the action. 


For Example , A Thief Steals out of 7 
Church the treaſure which a private 
perſon left there in depolito : We cx- 
amine whether this action be Sucri- 
ledg, or ſimple Theft. We conſider the 
definition of the crime; and therefore 
we call the one the ſtate of Defrnri- 
07, and the other the ſtate of Qu2/:7y,; 
becauſe the quality of the action is to 
be examin'd as whether it be juſt or 
unjuſt. 

In the firſt flate it is to be coni- 
dered whether the perſon ſuſpected 
would have committed ſuch a Crime 
if he could , and what Tokens there 
are of it, We judg of his Will, by con. 
ſidering what advantage it would be 
to him'to commir it. We judg ot his 
Power,by conſidering his ſtrength, op-: 
porrunity, and other means : and we- . 
judg whether he was effectually guilty 
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or not , by the circumſtances of the 
action ; as whether he was found- a- 
lone in the place where it was com- 
mitted ; whether before or after it was 
commitred he did,or let fall,any thing 
yo may make him rationally - ſuſpe- 
Cted. | | 
In the Second State we conſider on- 
ly the nature of the Action : All-thar 
can be ſayd of it, depends upon par- 
ticular knowledg. In the Third State 
we conſult Reaſon, Laws , Cuſtom, 
Preſidents, Compacts,and Equity. 
 Inthe DemoniFrative-ktind, to ap- 
prove an action or condemn it, we 
mult conſider the Good or the Bad. 
Goods in a man are to be conſidered 
three ways ; in reſpect of his Body, in 
reſpect of his Mind, and in reſpect of 
his Eſtate. Goods relating to the Bo- 
dy are felicity of Country, nobility of 
Birth, advantage of Education, Health, 
Strength, Beauty, ©c. Goods relating 
to the Mind are Virtue, Sagacity,Pru- 
dence, Learning, &c. Goods relating 
ro the Eftare, arc Riches, Honours, Im- 
loyments, Commands, ©c. 
* All rheſe places proper and common 
L RS ro 
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to each of theſe three kinds, are cali'd 
interiour or intrinſick, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Exteriour which are 
five, that is to ſay the Laws, the Wit- 
neſles, the Practice, the Tranſactions, 
and the Anſwers of the Perſons exa- 
min'd. The Lawyer is never put to 
the trouble of ſearching his Proofs : 
The Client or Solicitor puts into his 
Councils hands his Breviate, his 
Bonds , his Tranſa&tions ; produces 
the Depolitions of his Witneitſes, and 
the anſwer of him that was cxa- 
min'd. © 


<—_—_ 


V. 
Reflexions upcn this method of PL: 


CES, 


"IT Aus in few words have I ſhown 

K the Art to find Arguments upon 
all Subjects of which the Rhetoricians 
are accuſtomed to 'Treat,which makes 
the greateſt part of their Rhetorick. 
It is our buſineſs to judg of the uſctul- 
neſs of this method. My reſpect for 
Gg 4 thole 
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thoſe Authors who have commended 
it, obliges me to give you an Abridg- 
ment , that you may underſtand the 
bottom of it. Ir is not to be doubted 
but the helps acerewing from it are of 


ſome kind ofuſe. They make us take 
notice of ſeveral things from. whence. 


Arguments may be drawn; they teach 
us how a Subje&t may be vary'd and 
diſcoycred on all fides. So as thoſe 
who are $skill'd in the Art of Topzcks, 
may find matter enough to amplitic 
their diſcourſe ; nothing is barren to 
them ; they ſpeak of every thing that 
occurs, as largely and as oft as they 
pleaſe. Thoſe who reje& theſe To- 
picks, do not deny their Fecundity ; 
they grant that they ſupply us with 
infinite numbers of things ; but they 
alledg that that I ceundiry 1s inconve- 
nicnt ; Thar the things are trivial,and 
by conſequent the Art of Topzckes tur- 
niſhes nothing that is fit for us to ſay, 
If an Oraror (ſay they ) underſtands 
the ſubjc of which he treats ; if he 
be full of inconteſtable Maxims that 
may inable him to reſolye all Diftcul- 
tics arifing upon that ſubject; If it be a 

Oy queſit- 
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queſtion in Divinity , and he be well 
read in the Fathers, Councils, Scrip- 
tures, &c. He will quickly perceive 
whether the queſtion propos'd be Or- 
thodox, or otherwiſe. Ir 1s not nccel- 
ſary that he runs to his Topicks , or 
aſſes trom one common place to a* 
nother , which are. unable to ſupply 
him with neceſſary knowledg tor dc- 
cifton of his Queſtion. It on the other 
ſide an Orator be ignorant,and under- 
ſtands not the bottom ot what he 
Treats, he can ſpeak but ſuperficially, 
he cannot come to rhe point ; and at- 
ter he has talk'd and argued a long 
time, his Adverſary will have reaſon 
to admoniſh him to leave his tedious 
talk that ſignifies nothing ; to inter- 
rupt him in this manner,Speak to the 
purpoſe ; oppoſe Reaſon againit my 
Reaſon, and coming to the Point , do 
what you can to ſubyert the Founda- 
tions upon which 1 ſuſtain my felt. Se- 
paratis Rrorum Commuinium Naois, 
res clim ve, Yatio clim ratuone , cauſly 
cum-cauſa confligat. 
It it be urg'd in favour of Com- 
mon-Places , that indeed they do nor 
| tully 
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fully inſtru& us what to ſay upon all 
occaſions, bur they helpus to the 
diſcovery of Infinite Arguments that 
defend and fortifie one another. To 
this it is anſivered, and I am of the 
ſame Opinion, That to perſwade , we 
need but one Argument , it it be ſo- 
lid and ſtrong, and that Eloquence 
conſiſts in clearing of that , and ma- 
king ir perſpicuous. All thoſe tceblc 
AG ( proper as well to the ac- 
cuſed, as the accuſer , and as uſctul to 
refel as affirm) deriy'd from Common- 
places, are like ill Weeds that choke 
the Corn. 

This Art is dangerous for perſons 
of but indifferent Learning , becauſc 
it makes them acyuicſce and fit down 
with ſmall ſuggeſtions caſily obrain'd, 
and negle& ro ſeck aftcr others of 
more ſolid Importance. A witty man 
ſpeaking of the merhod of which /at- 
mondns Lullius treated atter a parti: 
cular manner, calls it Az Art of Di;/ 
cour ſing without judoment of things 
we do uot underfiand. I had rather 
fays Czcero , be wiſe without Elo- 
quence, than Eloquent without Wi- 


dom. 
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dom. ' Mallem indiſertam ſapientian, 
quam $Fultitiam loguacem, To this 
may be added , that in all Diſcourſe, 
whatever ſerves not to the reſolution 
of the Queſtion, ought to be re- 
trench'd ; and after ſuch retrenchment 
I ſuppole very few things would re- 
main wherewith our Topicks had fur- 
nihed us, | K X 


CHAP IL & 


E. 
The Second Means to Perſwade. 


F men lov'd truth , and ſought it 
ſincerely ; ro make them enter- 
tun ir, there would be no necd of any 
thing but to propoſe it ſimply, and 
without art , as we have already ob- 


ſerv'd ; bur they hare it, and becauſe 
it conſiſts not with their Intereſts,they 
do willingly blind rhemſelves thar 
they may not ſec it: They are too 
much lovers of themſelves to be per- 
_ ſwaded 


— 
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ſwaded that what is diſagreeable t9 
them , is true. Before they ad. 
mit any thing to be true, they will be 
aſſured it ſhall no way incommode 
them. *'Tis in vain to uſe powerful 
Arguments to perſons refolv'd- not to 
hear them, who look upon the truth 
thar is offer'd as an Enemy-to their 
defigns, and reject her luſter, for fear 
it ſhould make their wickedneſs con- 
ſpicuous: We are conſtrain'd there- 
fo to uſe the greateſt part of Man- 
kind , as we do people in a Frenzy, 
we conceal ſueh Remedies as are in- 
tended for their Cure. So that the 
truths of which it is neceſſary they 
ſhould be perſwaded , arc to be del: 
ver'd with fuch art,that they may poſ- 
ſeſs the heart before they be per- 
ceiv'd ; and as if they were Children, 
they are to be coax'd and flatter'd till 
they take down the Medicine that is 
prepar'd for their Cure. 
Orators acted by true zeal, are to 
ſtudy all poſſible ways of gaining thcir 
Auditors to the entertaining of truth. 
A fond Mother trims up her Child, 


3nd her tenderneſs is ſuch , that ſhe 
| diſpo- 
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diſpoſes all people (:as much as in her 


lyes ) to be as fond of it as her ſelf. 
if we loved truth, we ſhould be impa- 
tient to make it. appear as lovely -.to 


every body elſe. The Fathers of the 


Church have always made ir their 
carE.to ayoid whateyer might render 
the, Church grievous. When: Zefs 


Chriſt began to preach his Goſpel to 


the Jews, who were jealous for the 


Honour of Moſes's Law, our Saviour 
(as is obſerv'd by St, ChryſofFom). de- 


clares;thar he came not to deſtroy 


that Law , but to fulfil it. Without 
this they. would have ſtop'd their 
ears,and never have heard him. 

\ We have ſayd that antient Rheto- 
ricians plac'd the Art of Perſwading 
in the knowledg how to inſtruct, how 
tO incline, and how to move an Audi- 
tory : all that was to be done, was 


. docere, flefFere, and movere. 1 have 


ſhown the ways that theſe great Ma- 
{ters have recommended for diſcoyery 
of ſuch things as may, inſtruct us by 
illuſtrating the Subject upon mk 


we are to ſpeak. I ſhall here mgke 


. ſome few reflexions upon the means 


of 
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of inſinuaring into the affeftions of 
our Hearers.Common Rherorick hath 
none of theſe Reflexions : So though 
my deſign was not to Treat of the A»: 

Speaking in its full Extent, yet 1 

all ſay more of it than thoſe who 
pretend to omit nothing; -- Tis true 
the art of working upon an Auditory 
is much above the reach of a Young 
Schollar; for whom the antient Rheto- 
ricks were properly made. This Art 
is acquir'd by ſublime Speculations, 
by reflexions upon the nature of 
our mind, u our inclinations, 
and motions of our will. "Tis the fruit 
of Experience and long Obſervation 
of the manner wherewith men act and 
govern themſelves; in a word, this 
Art is no where to be caught ſo me- 
ga as in the precepts of Mora 

ity. 


A —_— 
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Qualities requir'd in a perſon who 
 Wwonld gainupon an Auditory. 

K & is of importance that an Audito- 

ry has an cſteem for the perſon 

who 
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who ſpeaks. An Orator is to profeſs 
and give ſome teſtimony of his riend- 
ſhip to thoſe whom he deſires to per- 
ſwade, and pretend it is pure zeal to 
their Intereſt that prompts him to 
ſpeak. Modeſty is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, for nothing is ſo invincible an ob- 
ſtacle ro perſwaſion as arrogancy and 
boldneſs. Wherefore in an Orator 
theſe four Qualities are eſpecially re- 
quiſite, Probity, Prudence, Guility, 
and Modeſty. 

It is clear our eſteem for the probi- 
ty and prudence of an Orator, makes 
many times a great part of his Elo- 
quence, and diſpoſes us to ſurrender 
even before we know what he will 
ſay. "Tis doubtleſs rhe effect of grear 
prz occupation ; bur that pre occu- 


pation is not amiſs; nor is it ro be 
_ confounded with a certain obſtinate 


headineſs thar inclines us to adhere 
ro falſe Opinions in ſpighr of all Rea- 
ſons to the contrary. Beſides thar the 
words of a zealous man full of ardour 
for the truth, kindle and inflame the 
hearts of the hearers , it adds grear 


reputation to what he ſays, when he 
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is looked. upon as honeſt, and one. 
who would not dcelude us; nor is it 
more unreaſonable that we ſubmir 
our judgments to their light , who are 
very eminent for their wiſdom ; ſo 
that it is more advantage for an Ora- 
tor to be famous for his Virtue than 
his Learning. Quzntilan tells us, 
In Oratore non tam dicend: facultas, 
quam honeta vivend; ratio eluceſcat. 
Chriſtianity obliges thoſe who arc 
Preachers ttudiouily to endeavour to 
g2in this authoriry in the minds of 
their Auditory. And the ſame Goſpel 
- that forbids vanity and oftentation, 
commands that our good Works ſhine 
with intention, that others ſeeing our 
good Works, may glorifie, ©c. Sic luce- 
at lux wveitra coram hominibus , ut 
videant opera veſtra bona. This nc- 
ceſliry has prevail'd ſome time upon 
the moſt Modeſt to aſſert their own 
praiſes, and vindicate their Reputari- 
ons, when otherwiſe their natural mo- 
deſty and meekneſs would rather have 
inclin'd them to fit down, and be 
content with the Injuries they recei- 
ved. A good lite is the mark that 

Chriſt 
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Chriſt himſelf has given ro'difcrimi: 
tate betwixt the Preachers 'of Truth; 


and thoſe who are- ſent by' the-Spiric 
of Error to delude and deceiyeus: 


Ws are much pleas'd ro ſpare' our 
ſelves the pains of examining ariArgu? 
ment , and therefore we truit it to the 
examination of ſome credible'perſon +3 


Auttforitati credere, magnum 'com- 
pendium, © nnllus lab rv. Theiauttho- 
rity” of a good, a'karned,and's#hn emi- 


nent man, 1s a great eaſe and- Tatisfa- 
ion to any manthar is diffident "of 
his own parts. *'No- man- wonld' wil- 
lingly be deceived {yet few” are able 
to protect themſelves' againſt Error; 
and therefore we are much” pleas'd 
when we meet a man upon whoſe au- 
thority we may depend in all 'marters 
of diſpute. We ſee 'many times rwo 
or three Great Men (whoſe Repurati- 
ons for Learning have gain'd them u- 
niverſal eſteem ) dividing the' whole 
World, whilſt every one ranks himſelf 
on his ſide whom he believes the moſt 
Learned .and Honeſt. An Orator 
without that authority , gains but tew 
to his Opinion, - becauſe tey are able 

H h 0 
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to perceive the ſubcilry of his Argu- 
ments. If he would win upon the 
multitude,he myſt convince them thar 
he has thoſe of his (ide, for whom the 
Myltirude has a great reverence. and 
eſteem, FEY 5 
Nothing goes farther to the gaining 
a man, than marks and expreſizpns of 
Friendſhip: Friendſhip gives us a right 
to the perſon belpy'd.'' We may fay a: 
ny thing it the perſon to whom -we 
ſpeak. þe convinc'd-that we loye him, 
Ama, © dic quodvis. Our love for 
truth muſt be diſintereſted and entire 
to receive it from the mouth of an 
Enemy. 'Tis not to be imagin'd an 
Enemy would be ſo kind as to inform 
us of the truth. 'Sr. Pau/'s Epiltles 
are full of expreſſions of Aﬀection.and 
Tenderneſs for thoſe to whom. he 
writes; and he never reprehends them 
for their Faults, rill he has convinced 
them it was his zeal for their Salya- 
tion that prompted him ro thoſe Ad- 
yertiſements. (4 
The Fourth Quality ( which as I 
conceive is abſoJurely neceſſary in an 
Orator) is modeſty. Many one 
| | obſti- 
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obſtinacy and averſion to the truth, is 
cauſed only by the fierceneſs and ar- 
rogatce wherewith. an Orator would 
force from our own mouths an ac- 
knowledgment of out Ignorance. Why 
do we wrangle and quarrel in our dil- 
putes , and refuſe to admit the moſt 
indifpucable truths ? It is becauſe one 
fide is impatient ro triumph , and the 
other as obſtinate.ro adhere and con- 
rend for a ViRtory: that would be fo 
diſhonourable to loſe. Thoſe who 
are diſcreet ſuffer the eagerneſs of the 
Advyerſary to cool, and with ſuch art 
eohceal their triumph, that the van- 

uiſh'd perſon is ſcarce ſenſible of his 
efeat, but rather thinks himſelf yi- 
Qorious over that error ro- which be- 
fore he was a ſlave. A prudent Ora- 
tor is never to ſpeak advantapeoutly 
of himſelf. Nothing ſo certainly ali- 
enates the minds of his Auditors, and 
inflames them with ſentiments of ha- 
tred arid diſdain, as the vanity of felf- 
applauſe, Honour and Reputation is 
a thing to which every man pretends, 
and no man will ſuffer another to in- 


groſs it : For as Quintilizan well ob- 
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ſerves, we have all a principle of: Am- 
birion that will endure nothing aboye 


us. Hence it is that. we love to; ad- 
vance thoſe who debaſe. themſelves, 
becauſe by advancing them we ſcem 
:0 be greater than they. Haber enim 
mens noſtra ſublime quiddam, © impa- 
tens ſupertoris; ideog; abjettos, Srſub- 
mittentes ſe tubenter allevams , quia 
hoc facere tanquam Majores Videmm, 
Yet this modeſty ; ought: nor tobe. ti- 
merous and mean ; Firmneſs and. Ge: 
nerolity axe inſeparable trom -our O-. 
rators zeal in defence of, the truth, 
which being invincible, he qQught. ne 
ver to'deſert it. That; man: renders 
himſelf terrible , who fears nothing 
more than to injure-the trurh ; ſo that 
itis not unbecoming} if ſometimes he 
exalts the advantages of his oayn ſide; 
which is the fide of truth. To this 
may be added, that a diſcourſe mult 
be ſuirable to the quality of the Spea- 
ker ; A King muſt ſpeak with Majc- 
ſty, and that which is the ſign of Jaw- 
tul Authority in him;in a private pet- 
ſon would be a ſign of Infolence and 


Pride. 
IN. What 
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I II 


IVhat-zs to be obſerved in the things 
of which we Speak ; and how we 
' axe to inſmuate into the minds of 
- our Auditors. 


JF Aving ſpoken of our Orators 
Perſon, [ct us now ſee what re- 
lates to the things of which he treats. 
If the Auditors be not concern'd, and 
what he ſays touches not t00 near 
upon their Intereſt, Artifice is nor ne- 
celſary. When we are only to prove 
that rhe three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right Angles, there is 
ho need of Art to diſpoſe our hearers 
to believe us. Where there is no dan- 
ger of prejudice tothe Hearer, there is 
no fcar of Oppoſition to the Speaker ; 
but when things are propos'd contra- 
ry to the intereſt or inclination of the 
Hearer , then is addreſs moſt neceſla- 
.ty : There is no way to infinuate with 
'him but by a-bages , and fetches ſo 
cunningly introduc'd, that he is not to 
| Hh 3 Perceive 
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perceive the truth ro which we wonld 
perſwade him, till he be throughly 


convinced, otherwiſe his ears will be 
ſhur, and the Orator reckon'd an Enc- 
my. | 

Men are ated only by Intereſt,even 
when they ſeem ro Siſcfaim it; we are 
eblig'd to demonſtrate that the thing 
we would perſwade, is not for their 
diſadvantage. We muſt oppoſe Jncly 
nation againſt Inclination , atd to 


draw them to our Sentiment, 'ferre || 


them as Mariners do a contrary wind 
when they make uſe of it to carr) 
them to a contrary Port, This will 
Þ> better underſtood by an Example. 
To poſſeſs a Woman againſt Paint; 
wha loves wr, ka her ſelf , = 
conſiders nothing but her Beaury , if 


you will follow the advice of Saint | 


Chryſoftom , we mult pretend care of 

her Beauty , to moderate her paſſion 

for it ; and this is to he done by ſhow- 

- ing that Ceruſe and Paint are prejudi- 
cial to. the Face. 

A Debauched man who denys bim- 
ſelf nothing of pleaſure is taken, off 
by propoſing other pleaſures mo 
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_fweer, or by convincing himi thoſs 


will be atterded with very 


great pains ; we muſt connive ar felf- 
 Jove, and propoſe fomething of Equi- 


valence to the man whom we would 
perſwade from his intereſt; for unleſs 
Grace of God changes the hearr, 


the Paſſions may change the Object; 


and themſelves. continue the ſame: 
This changing of rhe Obje& is not 
difficeit: A proud man will do any 


thing you would have hint to ſatisfic 
his Pride , and avoid being underva- 


lred;fo rhar there is nothing to which 
2 mari may fiot be perſwaded , if we 
know his Inclinations; and how to 


make ufe of them. 


When we cxped& to obtain from 
thoſe ro whom we ſpeak 4 thing that 
they have no intention to grant , 
though perhaps reaſon requires it, we 
muft be content to receive it as a fa- 


 vout. This demand is notrto be _— 


abruptly, but with circumſtance ; an 

after we haveclearly proy'd that thete 
will remain more of Honour and ad- 
vantage to them by granting, than by 


refuſing ir. Chryſoſtow commends 
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the prudence of Favianus Patriarch 
of Antioch, who caus'd the Emperor 
Theodoſins to repeal his bloody decree 
againſt the Inhabitants of that City 
for having pull'd down the Statues of 
of the Empereſs. The Patriarch be- 
ing-come to Conſtantinople on purpole 
to mollific the. Emperor, aggravated 
the. fault. of the Antzochians ; con- 
fels'd them worthy of the higheſt cha- 
ſtiſements : but at length he-inſinua- 
ted, that the greatneſs of their offence 
would make their pardon more glori- 
.rious$, -: and that a Chriſtian Prince 
could not (with conſiſtence ) revenge 
aninjury with ſo much ſeverity. By 
. this mcans he wrought upon Theode- 
./i2s, who would have rather been cx- 
aſpcrated, had he gone about to miti- 
gate their crime : beſides it would 
have appear'd as if he. had approv'd 
. their Inſolence, and been an Accom- 

+Plice in their Sedition. *; 
; It is great advantage to an. Ora- 
tor, when his Auditors believe him of 
. their own perſwaſion ; which .is not 
. Impoſſible though he indeayours.to 
diſlwade them. There is no Opinion 
| " What- 
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whatever in:which all things are ei- 
ther falſe or unreaſonable: Withour of- 
fence to the truth,we may fide at firſt 
with that Opinion which we deſign 
to ſubvert, by commending that init 
which is true, and worthy commenda- 
tions. For example , a, Nation re- 
volts from its lawful Soyeraign, forces 
the power /out of his hands, ,and di- 
vides -it among ſeveral perſons depy- 
ted to Govern. Love of Liberty is 
reaſonable and juſt ; ſo our Harangue 
is to begin with amplifications upon 
Liberty, andat length inſinuaring in- 
to the people that Liberty is greater. 
under a Monarchy ,. than under a 
Common-wealth,(where the Tyranny. 
is exerciſed by a greater number ) we 
gain the point, and make uſe of the 


lame paſſion that provok'd them to 


revolt , to reduce them to Obedi- 
= = 

With the ſame method of prudence 
we diſintangle people from thoſe for 
whom they have an unreaſonable love, 
againſt whom great care is to be ta- 


.ken thar we fall not into a blunt and 
immediate declamation. 'Tzs true,O 


- Romans 
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Romans, Avery Was marmore bounti- 
and munificent than Spurias Mi- 
Ins; he ſpent: freely, preſemted liberal- 
fy; and to oblige' you was very profuſe 
in his expences'; But have a care he 
be not ambitious: that his: Largeſſet 
be not ſmwares', and his' Preſents the 

price of your Hrbeviy. 
-  -Humiliry is the beſt of Virtues ; it 
is the companion of Innveence , and 
feldom to be found ina Criminal. 
Criminals cannot endure to be re- 
' praach'd by their faules, and therefore 
tisno cafy matter to gain thoſe whom 
we defire to corre. Nevertheleſs 
when a vicious man 15 effectually per- 
fwaded that his crime is pernicious : 
that love to his Intereſt s the caufe 
of his reprchenfton : when he knows 
the Speaker to be: wiſer , and capable 
of perceiving the Confequences of his 
ill ways better than himſelf, he ſuffers 
his admonition parienrly, as man in 
a Gangrecn ſuffers the amputation: of 

the part. | | 

That which makes admonition ma-. 
ny times incfiefual, 1s the infolence 
and imperioufneſs wherewith it is de- 
livered. 
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liver'd. When we would carrett a 
guilty perſon. and hope to [reclaim 
before him-modeſtly what was his du- 
ty.to have done, without upbraiding. 
him. by what he bas actually done. 
Some things are not ill in themſelves, 
bur for want of ſome circumſtance ; 
Such things may be commended , bur 


we muſt' make is appear they were 


not done with due circumſtances of 
place and of time. 

That a Criminal may not be diſcou- 
raged and afthamed to acknowlcdg 
his Offence , it js not amiſs to leſflen 


'and. extenuate his Crime by compa- 


ring it with a greater ;; Far fear he 
thould obſlinately perſift and. juſtify 
what he has done, ſome way is to be 
found. out, to, caſe. him. of. his load : 
Some people are fa refradtory they 
will ncyer candemn what once they 
have done. We muſt ſeparate berwixr 
the crime and. the p , and rake 


no. notice that the Offender was guil- 


ty, till we have brought him. in ro 
condemn his own Crime. This was 
the Prophct Nathan's Method __ 

ng. 
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King David, when he defied - to re- 
prehend him for the Adultery he had 
committed”; ' he complained to - him 
againſt another perſon that+ was guil- 
ty of the fame Crime; and when 
King David had paſs'd his judgment 
upon the man, then Nathan'took his 
opporrunity , and admoniſhed him 
that his Majeſty himſelf ' was the Ori- 
ginal, and that he himſelf had com- 
mitred that ſm which his own mouth 
had condemn'd. 


— 
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The Qualities that we have ſhow'd 
to be neceſſary in an Orator , ought 
not to be counterfeit, | 


- F Do nor doubr very ill yſe may be 
"| made of this Art , but thar hin- 
_ders not our Rules from being good. 
' One may pretend love for his Hea- 
rers, to conceal ſome ill deſign thar 
' his hatred has prompted him ro me- 
_ditare againſt them : One may put on 
' the face of an Honeſt man, only ro 
- delude thoſe who have a reverence 
ae | for 
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for. the leaſt appearance of truth; yer 
it: follows. nor; but we. may proteſs 
love to-our Auditors , and -infinuate 
into their affeftions, when our love-is 
ſincere, and we: have:no- deſign but 
the. intereſt; and -. propagation, of 
Pagan Rhetoricians: have given the 
ſame preceprs.as we : have done, and 
Sophiſters;; have; made; uſe of them, 
which obliges us roſtricter and/more 
careful application, [A wicked man 
is not to. be-more. zealous for! Error; 
than a Chriſtian for Truth ; 'It wouſd 
be.a ſhame that Chriſtians, ſhould- ne- 
olect their natural means. for propaga: 
tion of the truth, whilf-wicked:; men 
arc ſo buſie and induſtrious to'deceiye. 
Theſe ways are good and;juſt in them: 
ſelves, and every man that has pru- 
dence and charity makes. uſe of them 
inſenſtbly. | 4 oct | 
;; How wicked ſaever men be, it is 
our duty to love them:;3;we mult have 
compallion. for their: perſons , and de- 
reſt only their Crimes. Dzligete ho: 
mines, interficite errores. Thoſe who 
are really. pious , have no need to 
coun- 
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v5 The Art of Spraking, 
counterfeit 5 their charity ſhows! it 
felf quite through their diſcourſe;they 
7 the faults of other men, and 
dear with them patiently :* They eor- 
re& then gently , and teflet upon 
them only ol thar fide in which they 
are moſt venial. Monitio acerbitarr, 
vbureativ contumelia tayeat, ſays Ci- 
cevo.. VPiety fifids out Ways not to dil- 
guſt, not co aff the perſotts ro be 
reptehendet ;-' Piety moderates cor- 
rettion, and/with honey-wards f\vece- 
cens the bitteraeſs of her diſcipline: 
Ina word ; 'piety does for God what- 
eyer ſelf-love''ahd intereſt -:does fot 
. man : So that'the outward eondudt of 
the one ; uppears the fame with rhe 
ourward condu@ of the other , their 
manners of ating being diſtinguiſhed 
otily by their"  priteipſes.' © A good 
Chriſtian has' no leſs Complaiſance 
tor thoſe whom he would perſwade, 
without atty deſign but propagarion 
ofithe-trurh,/thatva worldling has for 
thoſe from whom he looks tot a rc- 
compence. 
'When'I fayd we were not ro diſguſt 
our Auditors, I did not adviſe that 
| we 
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we ſhould uſe only a ſlight complai- 
ance proceeding itrom a vain fatisfa- 
Kioawe take in not being repuls'd.; 
Men love thoſe things that entertain 
them with. delight , ' Loguere nobss 
centa: It is. the bulineſs of a flat- 
terer LO entertain people of thar deli- 
cate humour. . While a..; Chriſtian 
Preacher bas hopes-.of gaining ' upon 
his Auditors by gentleneſs , 'tis his 
duty ro uſe ic ; but when they are 
hardned, and will not lay down thoſe 
arms which. they have; taken up a- 
oainſt truth , it wouid not be cha- 
rity , bur flattery to indulge them : 
When prayers avail nothing, our re- 

courſe muſt be to menace; n 
\- The conduct uſed ''always by the 
Fathers, was to begin mildly; but if 
that mildneſs was incfteftual , ro con- 
clude with ſeverity. St. Auſtin tells 
us, that in his firſt Books wrot agalaſt 
Pelagrirs , he would not 'mention his 
Name , that he might nor leave him 
upon Record for the author of a He- 
fie : But when he found the Kererick 
infenfible of that Gentleneſs, and thar 
i did but -contribure tothe —_ 
im 
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-him' worfe -, he thought 'rhe ſame 
chariry” thar had-prompted him to 
-mildneſs at firſt, oblig'd him then to 
:remedies more violent , and proporti- 
'onable to the diſtemper-of that Here- 
-tick-; conſidering thar if they did not 
cure him , they. would ar leaſt give a- 
_-* larmto the people,and let' them know 
- rhe danger of his communication. 


CHAP. 1; 
Io 


It is lawful to, excite inthoſe £0 whom 
'.we Speak, ſuch paſſions as may col- 
aut? them according to our deſigns, 


"JE He third Means an Orator is to 
RK vſe, is the art of exciting | ſuch 
paiuons in.the minds of ;his auditory 
as may bend.and incline them to what 
fide he pleaſes,. He is likewiſe.to ſtudy 
the ſecret of extinguiſhing ſuch heats 
as may divert the ears. or affettions of 
his auditors. .But it will be Objected, 
4, That 
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That. 'tis unlawful to uſe ſo unjuſt 
means as the paſſions. Thar 'tis but 
ill praCtice to regulate and clear the 
mind of an auditor , to raiſe fumes of 
paſſion which will rather choak and 


. obfuſcate it. We will reply to this, 


Objection, as a thibg worthy to be 
conſidered. 

Paſſions are good in themſelves ; 
'tis extravagance that makes them 
faulty. There are motions of the 
Soul which incline it to good, and 
divert it from evil : which puſh it on 
tothe acquiſition of the one;and prick 
it forward when it is too dull and la- 
zy to eſcape from rhe other. Thus 
far there 1s no evil in paſlioti ; but 
when men follow their talſe Idea's of 
Good and Evil, and love nothing but 
the World , the Paſſions which were 
good in their nature, become bad by 
contagion of the obje&t upon which 
they are turn'd. Who can doubt but 
our Paſſions ate bad , when iti rhe 


| Idea of the word Paſſion we compre- 


hend the morioiis of the Sould with 
all its irregularities. If by Choller 
we intend the Rages , the Raptures, 
i the 
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the Tratiſports that trouble our- Rea” 
ſon it mutt be confefs'd thatCholler is 
an ill thihg : But if we take it for a 


motion or affetion of the Soul', that 


animates againſt the impediments 
which retard us in the poſſefſion of a- 
ny good ; If we take it for a certain 
force or power inabling us to contend 
and conquer ſuch evils ; I cannot ſee 
how any man can reaſonably think it 
lawfal ro excite that - Choller , and 
make uſe of its efficacy to incourage 
his auditors in queſt of that Good 
which he propoſes to them. 

In our molt exorbitant paſſions;in thoſe 
whoſe objefts ſeem nothing bur falſe 
and pretended good; there is always 
ſomething thar is really good. Is it 


nor a good thing to love him that is. 


handſom, great , magnificent , or no- 
ble? We may then make uſe ofa mc- 
tion that carries on towards beau- 
ty and grandeur, and by ſo doing 

utSus in ation. We may Without 
the [caſt ſcruple awaken this motion 
inthe mind of our auditory by di- 
playing the grandeur and beauty of 


the thing to which we perſwade them, 
becauſe 
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becauſe it is ſuppos'd we will -recom- 
mend nothing but what is worthily 
great, and what is really beauri- 


+. Men are not to be acted , but by 


morion ct their paſſions: Eyery man 
is:carry'd away by what he loves,and 
follows that which gives him moſt 
pleaſure : For which reaſon there is 


.no other natural way of prevailing 


upon men., than this we have pro- 
pos'd. You ſhall neyer diverta Coye- 


tous man from his avarice, and immo- 


derate inclination to money , but by 
giving him hopes of other Riches of 
more prodigious value. You ſhall ne- 
ver perſwade a Voluptuous man from 
his pleaſures, but by the fear of ſome 
impending diſeaſe , or hopes of ſome 
greater delight. Whilſt we are with- 
our paſſion, we are without action; 
and nothing moves us from this in- 


difference, but the agitation of ſome 


paſſion. The paſſions may be call'd the 
Springs of the Mind ; when an Orator 


-knows how to poſlcſs himſelf of theſe 


Springs , and how to manage them 
wiſely , nothing is hard to him, 
Ii z there 
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there is nothing but he © carr per- 

ſwade. oh 
Chriſtians will confeſs that ſo. many 

illuſtrious Martyrs have triumphed 

over death, and tortures; only by the 

ſupport they received from Heaven : 


that ſo many Nuns and Holy Virgins | 


have fuſtain'd with their weak bodics 
a life full of auſterities, and as it were 
worn out with ſtritneſs of penance, 
only by aſſiſtance of the Divme Grace: 
Bur it is clear the moſt wicked arc 
capable of the ſame actions, and can 
do what-cver was done either by the 
Holy Virgins or Martyrs , it it falls 
out that they cannot fatisfie their pre- 
'dominant Paſſion , but by ſuffering 

| thoſe pains. Caizlime was a very 
111 man, yer in his Lite we may 6b- 
ſerve examples of extraordinary au- 
ſterity and patience ; but his preren- 
ded Virtue was only ſubſervient to 
his ambition : So I make this reflex 
on only to prove that a man is wholly 
in our power , when we arc able to 
ſtir in him ſuch Paſſions as arc 
proper for our deſign - and therefore 
a propugner of the truth- is not ro 
neglect 


*% 
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What 7s to be done toexcite the Paſ- 
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le& fo = : nb. 
Saint Aufzn advis'd the Sinner ve- 
ry well , when he bid him do that for 
tear of puniſhment which he would 
not do tor love of juſtice : Fac timore 
pena, quod nondum potes amore juſti- 
tie. Ik would nor be difficult to make 
apainted Dame abhor paint, by con-_ 


_ vincing her that ir is an enemy to the 


face : the fear of that would poſlibly 
affright her firom ir ſooner than the 
love of God. This fear is not without 
fin : Bur art length the Fathers ap- 
prov d this holy artifice , by the uſe 
they made of it. Great confuſions 
muſt be open'd ; an Impoſtume muſt 
be cured by Incifion: This practice 
may caſily bejuſtifi'd , but this is not 
a convenient placc. 


II, 


eons. 


'He common way of affecting the 
heart of Man, 1s to give him a 
Et 3 lively 
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lively ſenſe and impreſſion of the ob- 
ject of that paſſion wherewith we -de- 
ſire he ſhould be mov'd. Love is-an 
affection excited in the Soul by. the 
ſighrof a prefent good. 'To kindle 
this affection in a heart capable ot. lo- 
ving, we muſt preſent him with an ob- 
jet of amiable qualities. Fear has for 
its object nor only certain cvil, but ec- 
vil contingent, To tright a timerous 
perſon,we need no more than to:make 
him ſenſible of the Evils that threaten 
him. Iris not without reaſon that the 
arts of perſwading and well-ſpeaking 
are not ſeparated ; for the one ſerves 
for little without the other. To ſtir 
and affect the Soul of a man , it ſufhi- 
ces not tO give him a . bare repreſenta- 
tion of the object of- that paſſion 
wherewith we would animate hin); we 
muſt diſplay all the riches of our Elo- 
quence to give him an ample and ſen- 
delincation that may {ſtrike it 
home,and leave an impreſlſion,not like 
thoſe phantaſms thar 1lide by ſudden- 
ly betore our eyes, and are ſeen no 
more, To diſpoſe a..man to Love--it 
is not ſufficient rp tell him PR 
the 
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the thing we propoſe is amiable ; we 


muſt convince him of its good quali- 
ties , make him ſenſible of them by 
frequent and effe&tual deſcriptions ; 
we, mult repreſent them with all their 
faces, that if they prevail not by their 
appcarances on one ſide,they may not 
fail by being diſplay'd on the other : 
We mult animate our ſelyes, and (if I 
may fo ſay ) kindle a flame in our 
hearts, that it may be like a hot Fur- 
nace irom whence our words may pro- 
cecd full of that fire which we would 
kindle in the hearts of other peo- 

le. | 
a To treat exactly of this Subje, I 


ſhould be oblig'd ro ſpeak at large of 


the nature of paſlions,to explain them 
every one particularly ; to tell what 
are their ſeveral Objects, whar raiſes, 
and what aflwages them : But this 
would be to ſtuff into this art both 
Natural and Moral Philoſophy,which 
cannot be done without confufion.Ne- 
vertheleſs I cannot excule my felt 
from ſpeaking more exactly ot ſome 
of the Paſlions, that is to fay , of Ad- 
miration; Eſteem ; Contempt ; and 

Ii 4  Laugh- 
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Laughter, which are of great uſe in 


the Art of Perſwaſion. 


Admiration is a motion of the - 


Mind, that converts it upon ſome ex- 
traordinary Object, and: inclines it to 
conſider whether the ſaid Obje&t be 
good or bad , that it may either pur- 
ſue, or avoid it. It is of Importance 
£0 an Orator to excite this Paſſion in 
the mind of his Auditory. Truth 
perſwades, but firſt it muſt be known; 
and that it may be known, it is neccl- 
ſary he to whom we declare it , ap- 
plys himſelfto underſtand ir. We ſcec 
every day many Arguments rejected, 
that are afterwards approv'd, becauſe 
at that time we were not at leiſure ro 
examine them. There are feveral O- 
pinions thar after they have been neg- 
lected, and ly'n dormant ſcveral Ages, 
have reviv'd again, and madea noiſe 
in the World, becauſe they are ſtudy- 
ed, and by ſtudying it 1s that we 

know the truth or falſity of them. 
'Tis not enough therefore to pro- 
duce good arguments,to deliver them 
with clearneſs and perſpicuirty ; bur 
we mul} uſe them with extraordinary 
addreſs, 
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addreſs, tharmay ſurprize the hearer, 
make him admire and draw the -eves 


| of the whole world upon us. I have 


read in a certain Author, of a witty 
Man who having often prelen- 
ted' himſelf before his Prince abour 
ſome affair that concern'd him very 
much , the Prince never vouchiafin 
him ſo much as a look ; he reſoived 
the next time to preſent himſelf na- 
ked, cover'd only with ſome few Figg- 
leaves, And-it ſucceeded as he. de- 
fign'd; for the oddnefs of his habit ha- 
ving ſtir'd the curiolity of the Prince, 
and -ccarry'd him to him to inguire 
who he was,he took occation io make 
anſwer, and by degrees {ound OPPor- 
tunity to propoſe that to him, which 
before he had attempred in vain. 
Saint ChryſosFome obſerves. that 
Saint Matthew begins his Hiſtory of 
our Sayiour by ſaying he was the Son 
of David, and of Abraham, (where- 
as he ſhould have ſfayd Abrahgm and 
David) to oblige the Jews to read 
his Hiſtory with more attention ; for 
the Jews expectcd the Meſſiah from 
the Line of David; and theretarg 
nothing 
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nothing was more like .to win upon 
their attention, than to ſpeak to them 
of a Son of Datud. Al Books that 
are read, all Orators that are heard , 
have ſomething or other extraordina- 
ry, either in the matter or manner 
of what they treat , or in the circum- 
ſtance of time and of place. 
Admiration is follow'd by eſteem, 
or contempt. When we obſerve any 
thing good in the Object on which 
we look with Application, we eſteem 


it, we deſire it, we love it. For this 


reaſon, as you ſee, we eſteem nothing 
properly , but what is true, what is 
great, and what is handſome. When 
we yalue ill things, it is either becauſe 
we are deceiv'd in our judgments ,. or 
becauſe we conſider them only accor- 
ding to appearance. A deccittul Ora- 
tor perſwades only for a time,and the 
eſteem and love of his Auditors , 
turns into hatred and contempt , as 
ſoon as they find themſelves delu- 
ded. io 
' The Obje& of Contempt is mean- 
neſs anderror ; that Paſhon is never 
excited bur when the Soul -perceives 
no» 
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nothing in its Qbje& , bur meanneſs 
and error. 'To this Paſſion we do 


willingly incline ; it is pleaſing, and 


flatters the ambition that men have 
naturally for ſuperiority and gran- 
deur. We dq not properly contemn 
any but thoſe who we look upon as 
Inferiors. We look down upon them 
with divertiſement, whereas it is trou- 
bleſom to lift up our eyes in contem- 


| grogon of what is above us. Other 


aſſions fpend and diſturb os , bur this 
refreſhes, and is uſeful to our health ; 
and indeed this paſſion may be call'd 
rather the repoſe than commorion of 
the Soul , becauſe the Soul ſeems qui- 
et and at ceaſe in this paſſion, though in 
others it labours and is diſturb'd. 
Yer all contempr is not pleafing,for 
if the evil that is its obje& be dread- 
ful, it affects us with fear, which is 


really an affliftion ; but where rhe 


Evil touches us not too near,and con- 
cerns us not too much, the contempt 
that follows 1s accompanyed with 


laughter, and ſo commonly accompa- 
ny'd with great and unexpected joy. 


There is no way ſo cffe&ual for the 
cur- 
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turning 2 man from an Error, as to 
make it appear contemptible. There 
is nothing we apprehend more , than 
to be rendred ridiculous and contem- 
tible to the world. Therefore a ſea- 
fonable peice of Rallery has ſome- 
times better effect than the ſolideſ} 
Argument. FM | 


. w——Ridiculum acri, 
Fortins & melius magnas plerumn; 
ſecat res. | | 


When we fight with ſtrong Reaſons, 
the trouble the adverſary finds to 
conceive the conſequence of a ſolid 
Argument, confounds him : When we 
propoſe to him any thing that is high, 
that height dazles and” diſcourages 
him. But when his buſineſs is only 
to laugh and be merry , he applys 
himſelf readiſy , that application 
gives him entertainment; and his 
contempt of the thing that is repre- 
ſented as ridiculous , flatters his vani- 
ty, and makes him look down upon 
the object as a thing infinitely be- 
ncath him. For this rcaſoen we eaſily 
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excite this-contempr, becaufe men arc 
more prone to it naturally than to e« 
ſteem, as they arc ro fports rather 
than ro work. To this may be addcd, 
that ſeveral things are fit to be laughr 
ar., for fear we ſhould give them 
weight and reputation by confuting 
them ſoberly. 
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How things worthy to be Light at are 
fo be made ridiculons. 


Ince it is allow'd us to ſtir and 
provoke the Paſſions, thereby to 
"excite men toaction, the art which 
we rcach of turning things into r:d7- 
cule is hot to be blam'd, eſpecial] 
when by ſo doing our deſign is only 
to reclaim and inſtruct our auditors ; 
but rhen it theſe Ralleries be not 
done with diſcretion , they will have 
a quite contrary cffect. The Poets in 
"their Comedy's pretend to mock peo- 
ple out of their Vices ; yer their pre- 
tenſions are v2in , experience making 
ro 
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too evident that a Reader of: this ſort 
of Plays, never made any ſerious con- 
verſion. The cauſe is P ain,we deſpiſe 
and laugh at only ſuch. things as we 
think below us, and ſuch-as are bur 
trifles in our eſtimation. We laugh 
nor ar the ill treatment of the Inno- 
cent : If Licentious perſons make a 
mock of Adultery , and ſuch Offences 
as will force tears from a pious man, 
tis becauſe they have not a true no- 
tion of thoſe Crimes, and conſider 
them amiſs. 

Poets in their Comzdies labour not 
ro give an averſion for Vice, their bu- 
ſineſs is only to make it ridiculous; fo 
they accuſtom their Readers to look 
upon Debauches as inconſiderable Of- 
fences. From a Play we ſhall neyer 
receive that herrour that is neceſfary 
to deter our Concupiſence ; the fear 
-of being laugh'd at will never diſ- 
courage our inclinations to pleaſure: 
and we ſee Debauched perſons are the 
firit will laugh at their own extraya- 
gancies, There are Vices to be ſup- 
preſs'd only by oblivion and filence, 
of which modeſty and. good-breeding 
Will 
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will not permit us to ſpeak. The de- 
'feriptions of an Adulterer never made 
any man chaſt, and Fer thoſe ſort of 
Crimes are generally the ſubje& of 
Comedy's: eg”: 

The Otfator is likewiſe to keep his 
 Decorum , and omit itt his Ralleries 
ſuch things as modeſty recommends 
rather to our ſilence. It we be prii- 
dent and honeſt, there will be no need 
of advertiſing that we are catefully'to 
avoid unſeaſonable & ridiculous but- 
fonory's;and to conſider that nothing 
bur ill rhings are fit to be derided : 
If the Evil we would deſcribe be pet- 
nicious and great, we are rather to 
render it horrid and deteſtable, Ne- 
vertheleſs in declaiming againſt gredr 
offences,we may begin with Rallerzes, 
if it be but to draw attention from the 
hearers , which indeed is the chief end 
of thoſe things, and that which obli- 
ges me toſer down ſome Rules how we 
are to turn things of that nature into 
Ridicule. 

Laughter being a motion excited in 
the Soul,when after it has been ſtruck 
with the ſight of an extraordinary ob- 


ject, 


go Mi. ond; it ray. , to. 
render a thing ridiculous we muſt find. 
. out ſome rare and extragrdinary way - 
of repreſenting its vileneſs. ; Noparti- ' 
cular Precepts can be given- for Ralle- 
E . ries. - Thoſe, aq. Cicero, who would 
: : | give direaions Or thela - at ©- 
F- | Ther le , | would - be- 'd at 
j themſelves : And yet all. wrcks and 
 |extraordinary -Wways are: ,ad 
may be uſed upon that oce fion, that 
3s,to diſcover the mganneſs of that ob- 
| Je@& we would: render, eontemprible. 
. Wherefore the Ironia-.is. of great ue 
In theſe caſes ;| For ſpeaking quite (| 
- contrary to-Qur thoughts in terms.cx- | 
traordinary and iuconyenient with the ||; 
thing of which we ſpeak, this diſpoſi- || 
tion makes us; obſervc-it.more- effe- | \ 
'Qually. . When we call.a Raſcal Ho- |} 1 
.neft man ,\that expreſſion xemembers || 
| 
1 


us that he is quite another thing. We 
.cannot better-convince a; man he is a 
Coward; than by. putting. into his 
hands a Sword tha! he has. nor'-cou- 
rage to uſe in his defence... -So- 1ſaiah 
.droll'd with . the Prophets, of Sama- 
ria, when with £xeat yells. and cryes 


foo they 


*%. 


'& they beg'd of their Idol, chavie:would 
. & fend down: fire::from Heaver roicon- 
 Þ ſame their Sacrifice. [azatrold:them, 
 'Þ Zou muſt cry loader, perhaps:your God 
| goes not hear you; ' it''may-be he: is 
 ÞÞ in diſcourſe with other people. it may 
| behe is at home ; it may:#eÞe'ts upon © 
| the Rogd;. it may be aſleep,” and can- 
|| wot. be awaked. but by more than' ord:- 
| #ary noſe.” And: this way of ſpeaking 
| of this: Idol, being unuſual ; made it 
- appear impotent and mean. - 

_ +: Alluſions are likewiſe -proper for 

Ralleries ,, becauſe the difficulty of 
- underſtanding them makes us apply 

: more ſeriouſly. to 'the finding, out the 
ſence, and that application cauſes us 
- to diſcover it 'more clearly. © So alſo 
:- Þ wken we have applauded a thing that 
0- we intend ſhould be ridiculous , and 
rs i have advanced it by magnificent ex- 
ce | preſfſions that raiſe an expeRartion of: 

a ſome great matter, if ona ſudden we 
iS | diſcover its meanneſs,it is' manifeſt the 
u- | ſurprize makes: the. hearer attentive, 

| 4; by conſequence more ſenſible of 
4- | what is ſayd, | 
nd If we lay a thing open, and leaye it 
ey - E K k quite 
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of the Gods, and the Sages of Greece, 
bur what the Adorers of the one , and 
the admirers of the other, have. pub- 
liſh'd'intheir Panegyricks : Yet Lu 
cian inhis. Writings renders them Ri- 
diculous, becauſe he diveſts the Gods 
of the Gentiles , and the Wiſe-men of 
Greece, of thoſe imaginary qualities 
which the ;Antients admired in both : 
wherefore we cannot read his Books 
withour conceiving a contempr for 
the Religion and vain' wiſdom of the 
Greeks, Belides, the very nature ' of 
Dialogues (which is Zuczan's way of 
writing) js very proper todifcoyer the 
Vileneſs of any thing we would abuſe: 
by making eyery one fpeak according 
to. the principles he follows', thereby 
we: make them their own Informers, 
3 and publiſh what-ever -in them is ci: 
bs, ther ridiculous or mean: - £ 
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CHAP. IV, 


| The Diſpoſition and Parts of which 4 
” Diſcourſe is to: be compos'd. 


Of the Exordium. 


" Efetually ro Perſwade, we muſt 
| 7 firſt diſpoſe | our Auditors to a 
| favourable atrention of what we have 
' | roſay. Next weare'to give them in- 
= timation of our+ bufineſs, thar they 
| may have fome notion of what we are 
" | abour. It is notenough to afſert/and 
* | produce'proofs-of our own, but we 
> | muſt refel the arguments of our Ad- 
' I verfary - When a Diſcourſe has been! 
» Þ| long, and'tis ts be fear'dparr'of what 
has been ſayd arlarge, may have eſ- 
caped the memory of the hearer, 'tis 
convenient at the end of our Ha- | 
rangue in few words to ſum up what : 
has been deliyer'd ar length; So a Diſ- "i 
Kk 2 coutle 3 


A arration or Pre 
T >... of which we ſpeak; the Proof'in con- 


; =; furation of whatis alledged by the ad- 
verſary, in oppoſition ; and the "Epz- 


Ae thtou 
iſcourſe. 5 thall ſpeak of theſe five 


parts diſtinAly..- 


attention,and the:capacity of his Heat 
rers.; We gain much. upon . our audi-. 
rors,and: inſinuarefirangely into, their: 
fayour,, when at the entrance into our; 
Diſcourſe: we. aſſure: them . that what. 
We; ſpeak 8; out of:our ſincere zeal to; 


Publiek.; We work--upon their atten-. 


Noble:and moſt 1/lJuſttious: in the Sub-/ 

_ &k4t of: which: we ſpeak , and;what-is' 
_ moſt likely. to excite-a defize of: hea-, 
ringithe:reſt ofour Diſcourſe. -;;; 71:0 

» aA; ;:Hearer-'is Ef uſceptible. whos: bs. 


ne Hs LEY £ ES. Love 


coulds1 is oper” by conſiſt Ef fre £ 
rts, the entrance, or exordium ; the 
N | of the thing "Y 


firmarion of what we affirm ; rhe” Re- 


Ague,cor tecapitulation; of all that has: 
or 3 the. whole Body of the: 


An Orator in his = bas” is to; 
reſpec three: things, cthe fayour', the 
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the rrath , ;and for, advantage of 'the; | 
tion-wheht we begin with what. is-moſt- 


loves 6 > pe liſtens r0' what we ſay. 
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The Art of JPeating,  r49 
E Yove opens his mind, and clearing it 

| Som all prz-occupations with; which 
= wehearken to aa adyerſary, ſhe diſpo- 

© ſes it for the reception ot the truh. 

© Attention makes him penetrate the 
© moſt obſcure things : - There- is no- 

| | thin lyes fo cloſe, but will be diſco- 

- © ver Ro a diligent and ARA uCn/ # 
 # whe / makes' it his buſineſs fo inquire 

| © into ſech things as he'is artibitious to 
= | Khow. hte yb-vt + s = 
" | © Thave fay'd before; ahAe *tis 200d 
A / ot! 'frit to fatprtts our auditors -with 
:  fOmeihiing that' is 'fofty "and rioble; 
; © biit Ve are [ikewile fro be careful that 
" wEpromiſe no more than we ate able 
. | rb perform;] ant{'thar after we” have 
E | ſoar'd and mounted up/to the Clouds; k 
| We'be nor fore” d'to come down; vor | 
 era\vt ' upon thet ground;”” -An' Oratort _ 

\ beg inning roo high, raiſes ih the hearts 

- of is Hearers a certain Jeatoulie IL 

[2 oſesthein” to eriticizE,/ and. 

a deligf not to exeuſ&him, be _— 
 Fapgs in his T6tic': Modeſty'is 'ber- 
"tcrat firſt, and FP ins RE ne an ai 
| foty. | 
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A - 
PROPOSITION. 


{ *Ometimes we begin our Diſcourſe 
by pro ling the Subje& of ir 
without. an Exord:um, Which is to be 
done ſo.as the juſtice of the cauſe we 
defend:may appear in the ſaid Propo- 
fition that conſiſts only in the declara- 
tion of what we are to ſay , and. by 
conſequence admits no Rules for -its 
length.. When we are to ſpeak only 
of a: queſtion, it fuffices to propoſe it, 
and that requires but few words ; 
When, we. are to ſpeak of an aCtion,or 
 rhing done, we are to recite the whole 
aQRion,report all its cireumſtances,and 
make a. deſcription of it, that may lay 
it before.the eyes of the, Judges , and 
enable them to determine as exatly 
as if they had been preſent when the 
action was done. . | 
_ Some there are who to make an 
action appear as they would have Fo 
ay ten; 2 
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doinot ſcruple ro doth it with cixczay- 

| ſtances favourable to their deſigns, 
. though contrary''to: the mach g and 
they.iancy they may do it!;> becauſe 
eir pretence is to adyancethe'trudh, 
by augnienting "the goodneſs of thert 
Cavfe. . Ic is' not neceflary 'Iſhould 
cenfute the falſeneſs of this perſwaſi- 
on; tor 'tis clear, that if it be contra- 
 diftory torruth,we make uſe-of a bye; 
it-is an..ill thing, : becauſe we; deviar 
from the end of: Speech , whichwwas 
givenius to expreſs the truth. of: our 
Sentiments , though againſt :zruch it 
ſelf ;;-and when we equivorate for 
trath, we do thar which is didpleaſing 
to her-,, becauſe fhe needs nori'equiye- 
cation ro defend:her ſelf. _ 71 © 7 
We ought therefore to deliver.things 
ſimply as they are, .and be cautious of 
inferring any thing that may diſpoſe 
the Fudges to give wrong Judgment. 
There 1s/ no affair, þut has ſeveral fa- 
ces ſome agreeable: thatpleaſe; others 
difagreeable thar diſcourage -and: diſ- 
guſt our hearers. Itis the part of 
$kiltulOrator to propoſe nothing' that: 
may beget in the hearer a difadvan- 
mIoD KK 4 tagious 
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Map opinion a1; har is to"'fol 
, lowii=b $5! ©] Ty 
An Orator'is orfelet the inner 
ances of the>aRtion he propolſes;/and 
| not-inlavge: _—_ -— H0- they” all; 
_ Some are+to-be: paſs'd'in filence;, o- 
hereobenouck'] by ie by. When 
 Weatrextpbeoblig'd::tosreport ati +ifl 
* circumllance,' thar may diſcorhmehd 
the aftion'we wauld/:defend:; \weiare 
not-tb paſs it'over: andeproceedgrill we 
 haveapply'd ſomertemedy' ro: theievil 
impreſſion: tharrectarion? may-make, 
for wenuſt not leave our. auditots in 
any th tharthey may. conceive 
thereupon. : We:'muſt:! ſubjoyn ſome 
Or; cireumſtance- ro change ths 
Ng: the former, -andpreſenc it-leſs 
odioiis.:5'You muſt relate the particu- 
ye anon -who was kilFd,roju- - 
erſon: you: would defend ] 
cak only in the behalf of 
an' Ade Da ,.at the'iſame time 
when you: poland the: manner: ob tho 
others death:,: you muſt add the; juſt 
cauſes of his death, and _makeir ap: 
pear that he who kilfd him, did-it-by 
misfortune, "Or accident, without any 
9: 1 deſign, 


The Op of Sponkilg. - _ 153 
BY We'muſt therefore \prz-occit- 
E Py che” mind of the Judges, and pre- 
|  parethetiiwith'all the SS afolS,  occalſi- 
- ons, and'ctreumſtances thar. .may juiti- 
' ty the aRion; that when'ir'is related, 
Wy may be: diſpos' d to examine it; 
* and confeſs thar'there” was" cily” an 
I ond of Crime ; 'and'that in'ef- 
* fd& it was Juft; becauſe-dccompanyed. 
with alltheCireumſtances*that render 
ſuch aQions'innccent! This 'Arrifice'is 
not only lawf4l},- but ir -would' be'a 
- fault roomir ir. 'We muſthave a" cate 
of rendring verity odious'” by our'im- 
| prudenee ; and certainly it” would be 
A -vr4 imprudence ro deliver things in 
- fuch manner as may diſpoſe''our hea- 
- fFers'tO give raſh judgment. Men do 
- take their impreſſions immediatly,and 
- purſue rheir firſt judgments , and 
| therefore it is of importance rd Pre- 
vent them, 
1 Rhetoricians require three things 
in aDNatration; that it be ſhorr, clear, 
- and probable. Iris ſhort, when we 
* fay all chat is neccſlary, and nothing 
more. Wearcnot to judg of the bre- 
| vity of a Narration by the number of 
words, 
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bins ſus fluous.., -acnein yin 
lows a xiGneſs ; - imperti gences do 
but ſtuff up a Hiſtory, | and-bir 
action from being As repreſented 
to the mind. It'is not band for a good 
Orator co.make what he ſays, Proba- 
ble, becauſe nothing is, ſo ike. 
truth that he & Ip as truth i it ſcli 
and yet for- this ſome Cunning. is re- 
. > 1, ſome Circumſtances/are of 

at nature, \that deliver'd nakedly 
and alone, they would become ſuſpe- 
Qced, and kn not be beliey'd un- 
leſs back'd and ſuſtain'd. by other cir- 
cumſtances : Wherefore to make a 
Narration appear true ( aS-itis in cf- 
fet) thoſe Circumſtances are not. to 
be BR Norge, 
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'rogfs ,. and of Refutation. 


L3-2 FrTIG wh. tO; follow to £- 
aÞl1 olid Ar ment the 
truth we would defend, 1 to ſub- 
vert the fallacy oppos'd to that truth: 
- belong , properly to Logick , from 
thence it 18 we are to, learn to argue. 
Yet herg:we may give ſome Rules... - 
., Firſt we are to conſider the Subje& 
upon which we are ro ſpeak ; 'we are 
ro KS fg f PPAErTs all its parts, that 
we may out: what courſe we are 
to. * v4: for the diſcovery cither ofthe 
truth, or the fallacy. This-Rule is not 
ro, be pradtis'd but by . thoſe who 
have great latitude of underſtanding; 
by thoſe who are exerciſed 'in the 16 
lution of Problems, and in penctraring 
. the moſt occult things; by thoſe who 
are ſo well vers'd.in affairs of that ms, 

rure.that as ſoon as a difficulty is 
Pos 'd to them, though never ſo in! fl 
cat, 
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156 The Ave Ip WT 
cat, they can immediatly find out the 
* knot, and having their minds full of 
light and of truth , diſcover without 
trouble the. in reſtable Principles to 
prove the conceal'd  verity of things, 
and to convince thoſe of fallacy that 
are falſe... 
The Second Rule reſpitts/ the cle 
neſs of the* "Princip les: -upon' which 
ground our "Argli ws The foaree 
o all falſe Arguments thar' are uſed 
by men, is out caly and raſhiſu uppoſi: 
tion that chihy ;s doubrfulare. FR We 
 (uffer our ſelyes Sto be dizled'l by a falſe 
luſtre that we perceive nor,” riff we 
find we are” pte ON: great ab- 
ſurdities,” and oblig'd "to conſear 'to 
Propoſitions Tony Re. T2 
The THRG, Rule reſpects the Con- 
\nexion of P tincip les cxamin'd with 
_the Coulstjurtites: drawn'from theni: 
Bp; an exa&t Argument the ;Princi _ 
| Fo the Co! ſequences ate* "Joyn 
ily, that aving granted. the Piet 
-: ciples,weare oblig'd ro'conſem to' the 
Conſe: quetice.,. becauſe” the Princi ples. 
and the Conſequence are the 
thing ; ; fo that bh cannot ata 
C» 
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\. Geny in the one what we have con- 
feſs'd in;the-other. -1f 1 grant it law- 


ful-ro,, tepel. force by./farge , and- to 
take away the lite of.my Enemy,when 
I tind'/no;, other means of preferving 
my/own';:; when it ;is-prov'd tome 
that: Mio in killing Clodrns , did-bur 
repel-force; by force , 'I am oblig'd ro 
acknowledg that Mz/o:is innocent; be- 


' cauſe in;eftett allowing the Propoſiti- 


on; That it is lawful to- repel - one 


I force by another , I confels that Mzlo 
' 1$.ignocent:of the death of Clodins, 


who would; have taken 'away the life 
Ml: lo;. . They Connexion; betwixt that: 


' Principle. ;and.. that Conſequence -be- 


— 


ing manifeſtly clear. 


» | There. js-,great difference betwixt 


the argumentation.of a. Geometrician, 


' and an Orator. Maxims in; Geome- 


try, dependupon a; ſmall, number of 
Principles : The proofs; of an Orator 


| catinot, /be,..illuſtrated. but by great - 


number of Circumſtances that fortifie 
one; another , and being ſeparated, 
would-...not.. be capable of convin- 


"* cing.,./ In .the moſt ſolid Arguments, 
" there are always ſome difficulties that 


afford 
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atlord tmarrer of Cs to thoſe 
wi#d are obftinate , and-are not to be 
por bur by muftirude of words, 


Oraror- is to' imitate. a Souldier 
ting: with his enemy. The Souldier 
is. not” farisfied - with drawing. his 
Sword , he ſtrikes: and watches to 


rake the firſt advanrage 1 that is given: 


He moves up and down-to'avoid the 
infuks of his Enemy , and'in a word 


affames all the poſtures that Nature 


and' practice have taughe him for in- 
vation or defence. The Geometrician 


lays down his proofs, and' that i is fuſfi- 


cient. 

T us are certain rricks Py” ways 
of propoſing an ument , that arc 
eo tual as Ag pen it felf, 
whieh oblige the Hearer to'attention ; 
which make him perceiye the ſtrength 
of a Reaſon ; which 'augment ts 

 force'; which diſpoſe'the-mind; 
_ pare ir to receive the truth'; Lifin- 
angle it from its firſt Paſſions, and 
ſapply icwith new. Thoſe ' who: un- 


, ng"of all the difficulties 
and nd objections that may be made. An 


deritand the Myſtery of Eloquence,'do 
| not 
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| throngs'of Arguments; they make 


choice of one that is good,and manage 


| as follows. They do ſolidly lay 


down -the Principle of their Argu- 
ment ;* they make it as clear and per- 


1 ſpicuous as poſſible. They ſhow the 


connexion berwixrt the Principle and 


| Conſequence deduced from it,and de- 
= fire to demonſtrate ir. 'They remove 


all obſtacles thar may hinder the hea- 
rer from being perſwaded.: They re- 


I pear their Reaſons fo oft, that we can- 
' nor eſcape from its efficacy : They 
| reprefent their deſign with fo many 


- faces, thar we cannor but own it, and 


they work it ſo effeftually into our 
minds.thar art laſt it becomes abfolure 


Maſter. 


The Preceprs of common Rhetori- 


| cians touching Proots , and, Refurati- 
- ons, are not conſiderable : Rhetorici- 
| ans adviſe us ro place our ſtrongeſt 

' Arguments in the Van and Front of 
our Diſcourſe; .our weakeſt Argu- 
- ments in the Battle , and' keep ſome 


few of our beſt Arguments as Re- 
ſerves. The natural Order to be ob- 


ſery'd 
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ferv'd inthe diſpoſition 
15. to place, them. in ſuch. ſo 
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of Arguments, 


them. in ſuch. fort that they 
may ferve as fleps:10 an Auditory to 
arrive at the truth, and make, among 
themſelves; a kind of. chain. to ep | 
thoſe whom we would reduce t@ the 
truth. \ Aff foe > $5: 07pkt 
Refutation requires, no, peculiar, 
Rules : When weare able.to demon- 
ſtrate a truth-, we can eaſily. diſcover 
an Error,. and make it appear. Thar. 
which we have ſayd of.the: care an 
Orator ought to have'to demonſtrate 
the force of his Principles, and their: 
connexion with the Conſequences de- 
duced, ought equally to be underſtood 
of the care we are to take to make 
the falſe Principles of our Adverſary 


\ 


| remarkable ; or if their Principles be 


true, to make their Conſequences ap- 
pear falſe and unnatural. 
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F Of the Epilogue , and other Parts in: . 
© » the Art of Perſwaſion. 15 | "4 


Y N Orator who apprehends the: 
- {A things that he ſays, may, ſlip 
 trom the memory of his Auditors. ; 1s 
| obiig'd to repeat them before hegives 
E 'over.., 'Tis poſſible thoſe! to whom. he 
3 | 4 are diſtracted and perplex'd 
| for ſome tim? ; and the malticude of 
- things that he has profjer'd , has;;not 
had room in their minds. Ir 1s. fit 
| therefore thar he repeats what he ſaid 
* before,and contracts: all into ſuch :an 
” abridgment as may not be . burtheqn- 
ſom to the memory. Great number.gf 
' words, amplificarions, and repetitions 
are only: for - better explication, -of 
_ things, and to render, them.more yer; - 
 ſpicuous.. . Wherefore after we have 
convyinc'd our Auditors of the truth of 
- our Propoſition , and made them_ un: "= 
Jerſtand it clearly ; that the Conyiz . 
| Ll Cion 7 > 
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trive thz 
the memory of our 
do this, our abrid 
tion mentioned before , ought to be 


made in a brisk way, bur not ſo as 


to be troubleſome. We muſt at the 
ſame time awaken the motions that 


we have excited, and as I mav ſo ſay, 


unbind the wounds that we made'; 


Bur reading of Orators (among whom 


Cicero is execllent for Epilogues) will 


give you a betrer notion ( than my 
words) of the addreſs and cunning to 
be us'd in. ramaſing and contracting 


in the Epilogue, what in the body of 


our Diſcourſe was more large and di- 
fuſe. | 
I ſhall now finiſh this diſcourſe, in 
which my deſign was to give an ]- 
mage or Idea of the Art of Ferſwaſi- 
on. There {till remains for Explica- 
tion three parts of this Art, Elocution, 
or the manner of difpofing our Mat- 
ter ; Memory and Pronunceaticn : Of 
Ehcution T have writ a whole Trea- 
tiſe : Memory all the world knows is 
a gift of Nature, not to be ——_ 
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 -noPrecepts need to; be given : - and 
Pronunciation is of ſuch advantage to 
an Orator , that it . deſeryes to be 
*- -xreated on art large ; for. there is a 
Rhetorick in the cye, the morion and 
air of the Body , that perſwades as 
much as Arguments. When an Orator 
with this air begins his Harangue, we 
comply immediatly : Many Sermons 
well pronounc'd are well receiv'd, 

_ which ill pronounc'd would be deſpi- 
fed. Mcnare generally contem with 
.the appearance of things. Thoſe who 
deliver | themſelves with a firm and 
emphartical tone , and are graceful in 
their M:xe, arc ſurc to prevail. Few 
_ perſons make uſe of their Reaſon;com- 
mon recourſe is to the Scnſe, We cx- 
amine not what an Orator ſays, bur 
judg of him by our eycs and our cars: 
If he fatisfies their eyes , and plcaſcs 
"their ears , he ſhall be certain of the 
hearts of his auditory. The neceſſity 
of raking advantage of our weaknefs, 
obliges an Orator (if he be zealous for 
the truth) not to deſpiſe Fronunciari- 
: on. We have certainly niany de- 
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= fe&s; Poſtures that are indecent, ri- 
| diculous, affeqed, mean, and nor to be. 
ſuffer'd : "Th#& are likewiſe Imperfe- 
ions in the Voice, that are tireſome 
and unpleaſant to the Ear. ' 'Tis not. | 
neceſſary that we,particularize , Frey 
: man daily obſerves them. Every Pat- 
Gon has irs peculiar rone, its peculiat | 
geſture, its peculiar Mzze , which if 
good or bad,make a good or a bad O- 
|  rator : If good, they cohtribute not. a 
| little to the conception of what we 
%  - would perſwade , and the pains that 
E- we take to pronounce things well, will 
neither be vain nor unprofirable. But 
in Books or Writing. it. will be more 
vain. -Rules for Pronunciation cannot 
be well taught, but by experience and 
practice. ba 
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The: FE inſt Part. 


| CHAP. "IC : 
l; He Ore 295 of the Voice; how 
| Speech zs form'd. © -p.1. 


efore-wwe Speak, weave to forms 
'a diScheme in our minds of what we 
are to ſay. "3 
mM. To mark: the difference of our 
Thoughts, there is need of Words of 


. different Orders, _ p. 8 
IV. Of Noun Subſtantives, Adjetrees, ? 
and Articles. x P12. | 


V. How we can mark the references 
that things have among themſebves. 
yy 
CHAP, 


SPL 


4 


8 . I]. Of the Nature of Verbs. Pp. 18. 
ow II. Of Pronouns , and that we may 
E with one ſingle Verb expreſs @ _ 
" -Whole To >. Ro... 
mM. Of the Tenſes of Verbs. . p.22. 
IV. That Verbs have a power of /#n- | 
I nifying divers ways of affirming, Þ 
8 and certain circumſtances of the | 
3 * adton that they ſienify. P.25- 
V. What Words are neceſſary to de- 
note the other Operations. of our © 
mind. | -p.28. 
VI. Conſtruttion of Words, and PButes 
for that Conitruttion. p.31. 
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CHAP. 111. 


I. That we mudit expreſs all the prin- 
—_= Idea's or touches in the Pti- 
 Qture that we have formed in our 
mind. | OSS. 
WH. What ought to be the order or diſ- 
Poſitron of our words, _ p.40. 
NI. How 
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| 3 Coftom is the Maſter of Language. 3 
© H. There 7s a good Cuſtom and SE, 3 7 £0” 
- *. three ways tod;tinguzſh thees, p.5 3. 
I: Words are to be uſed only in their 
K proper ſienification , and to expreſs 
* the ldea to which cuſtom has anyex+ 
EEO, oo p.60. 

IV. We are to conſider whether t 
' © Ifea's of words that are jon'd may 
 bejonudalo, © p62, 2 
* .V. - It #s choice of Expreſſion that b 
makes a man elegant. - P- 66, ES 
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CHAP, T, 3 


" I I. There is no Languaet fo copionts aud 
- D - rich to furniſh terms capable of ex- 
- i. preſſing all the different Faces utt-. 
- | «er twhich the mind can repreſent 
@ CLE 


2.00 andthe os thin 3 therefore 
"AY recourſe muſt be had to certain | 
pes Speaking called 'Tropes, y 
Liture and Tnuention is ex-'\ 

Mars 'd in this Chapter, . p69. 
I AL -of the 'moſt ag © 
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-0 Fo be clear, \ -p.82. 
M., Our Tropes muſt be prof ortHon 'ato 
theddea's that\we wonl, grep. P. 87. 
U Tropes are an Ornament. mn Dzſ- 
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I. The Paſſions; have apeculiariLan- 
"GHAge 3 Expreſſions that axe the 
charatters of Laſſions are called 
Figures. P.92. 


JL Figures are uſeful and *——__ 
mL ho Li 7 Figures. 


The" Table. - ;* 
kk TV. :The number of Figures is infatite, | 
| * and every Figure may be made a 34 
= © unared ſever ways.” p23, a 
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1. Figures are the.dArms of the Soul « 
% Apavalle bet mg Slater fight- 
 * zng, and an Orator ſpedking. p.125. 
II, The Conſequence of our Parallel 
*. betwixt a Solagjer fighting, and an 
..Orator leading it defence of a 
- TEPTOTTPUNY . |. 6 
WM. Þzeures, ilnſtrate' obſcure Truths, 
- ant make the mintattentive.p.t 35. 
TV.'\Reflexion upoit the 'good "ae of 
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_ quently repoſe ; we may commit 


three faults in miſplacing the repoſe. _ 


of the voice. \P-121. 


TV. Too frequent repitition of the ſame 


ſounds, the ſame letters, and the 
ſame words, is troubleſome : The 


means tio render pronunciation it 


diſcourſe, equal. ._  P.127. 


CHAP. 1I. 
I. Words are ſounds; conditions ne- 
e firſt condition ; A violent ſound 


is dt \ dau a moderate ſound 
pleaſeth. P.132. 


TI. The ſecond condition ; A ſound ought - 


to be diftintt, that is flrong enough 
fo be heard.  I3 
III. The eqnality of ſounds contributes 
fo wh = them diſtmf, which is 


 _ Fhe third condition.  _--p.1.34. 
IV. The fourth condition; Diverſity 


is as neceſſary as equality torender 
ſounds agreeable, p36. 
V. The fifth condition - The precedent 
L conditions 
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: The "Table. 
_ conditions are to be allied. p.138. 
VI.:* xth condition; The alliance 
of equality and O— ought to 

'be ſenſible : what is to be obſerved 
"in order thereunto. P.139. 
.F VIE-What the ear diftingui/ves in the 
-þ / ſound of words, and what it per- 
 "*cerves with pleaſure. - p.140. 
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' CHAP. 111. 


I. The art to render pronunciation 
agreeable, is to be uſed with diſ- 
 Crelzon. | P. 144. 

W. How we are to diſtribute the jm- 

. Fervals of reſpiration, that the re- 
poſes of the voice may be propor- 
(zonable. _ P. 147. 
” II. The compoſition of Periods.p.150. 
IV. Examples of ſome few Latin pe-+ 
_ v40ds: Fericds are pronounced with 
eaſe P- 154- 

V. The fieurative ranging of words, 
and im what theſe Figures con- 


OE. PT P. 157. 
VI.,fRefexions upcu theſe Figures. 
"_ p.162. : 


CHAP. 


1, Of the meaſure of time 71. pr ounts= 
s ccation.... TE \ OW P-1 J K 
3 of- | Verſe. p.167. 
K WT. How the Lating giftingui/h. their 
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IL Of the;ſtrutture 
meaſures. How many ſorts of mea- 
ſures there are in the ſirutture 
of a Verſe. 1 4-14 - 0; 
TV. Equality of Meaſures. p.17s. 
V. Of :the Variety of meaſures, "and 
the allyance of their equality with 
that variety. +. -P:180. 
VI. How Om os the al- 
Hance of the equality and tariety 
X . of their Verſe, Tnſible | KART. 
A © VII. Of the Poetry of the French. 
; ; 1 or fuarnts wk LOT 
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i I, There is a ſtrange ſympathy bettwixt 
E-* - Numbers and ihe Soufe What Num- 
= bers are: vs P.202: 
| 11, When 
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el. 
1. When "Numbers agree” with the © h 

© things expreſſed, they render our 

+ Hiſcourſe more lively and” ſignifica- 

k I The way of joining our, dfcowſe 

by Numbers that correſpond to the 

' things ſignified. .- $0, 
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- The Fourth Part. * 
D CHAP: 1. | 


1; We muſt chuſe a iyle ſuitable to the 
miitier of which we treat. What 
Style is. _ P. I. 

II. The qualities -of the ſtyle depend 
upon the qualities of the imagina- 
tron, memory, and judgment of the 

orzter P. 4- 

HI. The- advantage of a good imag:- 

©" UAarzon.. a -- 

IV. Qualities of the ſubſtance of the 

' brain, and in the animal ſpirits, 

[neceſſary to make a good imagina- 


. How. V. 7% 
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VI. hwy /*nclnations my 
the ſtyles : 4 TAP clemate 
hk Its Forral th P. ig. 


CHAP. II. 


I. The matter of which we treat,ought 
®o determine us in the choice of our 


fiyte. P.22. 
I. Rules for the ſublime bofty Foote. 
25. 


P- 
TH. Of: the plain ſample Pyle. P-3%.- 
IV. 4 _ moderate ſiyhe. yp.34- 


CHAP... I11. | 7 


[. of les proper to certain » hives ; ; 
of th ties common to all theſe work 


II. What ought to be the Fyle f an 
 Orator. Þ.41. 
| NI. What ought to be the fyle F an 
- TT P46 * 
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V. What ought to be the af ba ” 
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CHAP, IV. 


I. The FE diſcourſe is the eſſe? 
q exatt tees the Rules 
ſpeaking. P. 59 
II, The {ale Idea that men Shen of 
grandeur, and their deſire to ſpeak Wt 
nothing but great things, is the _- 
cauſe of 11 ornaments. P. 63. 
NM. Of artificial ornaments, aud rules 
b reliling to them, p.70 
| IV. The former fable reſumed, and 
the true original of Linguages de- 
clired. "IV 
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